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A STUDY OF THE CULTURE AND HISTORY: 
OF THE. KARKATTAR 


Thiru M. ARUNACHALAM, M.A. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The origins of any community of people in India with a 
historic past are shrouded in myths and lost in the mists of pre- 
history. This is not peculiar to India alone. The Greeks, the 
Romans, the Scandinavians, the Anglo-Saxons, the French and even 
the Persians trace their origin to some myth. The stories connected 
with Zeus and Jupiter, Thor and Odin, King Arthur and his Round 
Table, Charlemagne, and Sohrab and Rustum are legion. No 
wonder the origin of the Karkattar community amidst us in Tamij- 
nàd is also shrouded in myth and legend. 


The Karkattar community now is generally a middle class 
agricultural community which clustered certain areas in the Cho]la- 
nad; the members of that community occupy whole areas in 
Tanjavir district in the Sirká]i; Mayüram, Kumbakonam and 
Nannilam taluks; large areas in Karaikkal, in Nàgappattinam and 
Papanisam taluks; whole areas in the Chidambaram and“¥riddha- 
chalam taluks of South Arcot district; large areas in Ugayar- 
palayam, Tiruchi, and Lalgudi taluks in the Tiruchirappafli district; 
they occupy large pockets in the Tirunelveli, Tenkasi and Amba- 
samudram taluks of Tirunelveli district; Madurai and Nilak- 
kottai taluks of Madurai district and Sattur, Srivilliputtüt and 
Aruppukkottai taluks of Ramanithapuram district. The first world 
war had dislodged them from their pinnacles and sent them job- 
hunting and settled them in, urban areas like Madras, Tanjavur 
and Tiruchiráppa]li. The second world war and the series of new 
land laws which were ushered in the wake of that war and of 
JIndian Independence have snatched away all the land from them 
and left them one of the most economically backward classes; 
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No chronicle of the history or evolution of the Karkattar 
had ever been written. The present account is only an attempt 
to present legendary accounts, popular traditions, available histori- 
cal references and literary material in the form of a connected 
narrative. If history were to depend only on fully recorded and 
documented evidence, then no history of any South Indian Com- 
munity is possible. Our elders, at all levels of society considered 
matters of the spirit and of culture as the only important factors 
in society. They attached scant importance to recorded history. 
Hence we have no history and have therefore to reconstruct history 
afresh, to embrace all the available sources of the past and all 
the institutions of the present, consistent with factual veracity and 


cultural unity ,and development. The following is such a recons- 
tructed account. l 


This account applies to the condition of the Karkattàr up to 
the first quarter of the twentieth century, that is, upto the end of 
.the first world war; the war ushered in many major revolutions 


in the life and outlook of the people at all levels and the 
Karkattéar were no exception. 


2. SOME LEGENDS AND TERMINOLOGY 

The Vélalar in general 

At the outset one thing has to be clearly borne in mind. 
The so called Aryan-Dravidian unification happened in Tamilnádu 
in pre-historic times. We would be wrong if we think of the 
Véljajar in terms of Aryan or Dravidian; we would be equally 
wrong if we try to apply the standards of Varna in the Aryan 
culture to the Vejajar we know today. Very brave attempts have 
been made in Tamilnádu in the past firstly to equate the Véjalar 
with the third Varna and cali them the Bhivaisya (the other two 
being the Govaisya and Dhanavaisya). According to these attempts, 
a Dhanavai$ya is the real Vaisya, a trader; Govaifya has been 
called the cowhe d; the Bhüvai$ya is the agriculturist. This theory 
‘gained grand from among those who accepted the Aryan Varna 
theory but did not like to accept that the Véjajar were Südras. 


Another attempt was made by very learned Saiva writers to 
accept the Vejajar as Südras and then make a division among 
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them as Sat-Südras (the elite) and the Asat-Südras (the masses). 
On the face of it, this classification seems to be quite absurd. 
The Karkattar with whom we are concerned here had been the 
most enlightened, cultured and aristocratic group in the land and 
to call them Südras is ridiculous. The only logical way out is 
not to apply the Varga theory to them at all. This is actually 
also the correct factual position. The caste system of the Aryans 
does not apply to these people. They were outside the pale of that 
classification. We do not wish to be drawn into any controversy. 
here regarding race or language, Or Varga. The term Vélajar 
has nothing to do with the Varna classification. 


One learned scholar Mr. M- Raghava Aiyangar has written 
a book on this subject entitled Véfir Varalà pu. — According to the 
legend that Velàlar are Vai$yas, be has tried to prove that the 
Vélic mentioned in the Sangham literature are a princely clan 
of Yadhavas who came into Tamilnadu from Dvariaka along with 
Krisga. This may appear quite plausible as an academic discus- 
sion, but faced with the communities as they exist today, it wiil 
be seen that the Yadhavas are different and tbat they cannot be 


equated with the Velalar. 


Leaving apart these discussions, we shall just refer to the 
mention of the Vélalar in some books of the first millennia 
after Christ. Manimskhalai has been quoted below: The word 
Vélánmai which we take to mean as agriculture, was interpreted 
as benevolence, helping others, in the early period. The Kura} 
says that the househoider’s business in life is to feed the guests 
and help others. Another book says, “He is a Vélàla who 
would not take his food, keeping a guest hungry outside". This 
has -been praised as the real characteristic of the Velijar in all 


subsequent literature. 

The early lexical work, Divakaram equates Kiarilar and 
Valajar with Sidra, in accordance with the belief of those times. 
On the same basis, it defines the duty of the Velalar as six; 


tilling the soil, tending the cattle, trade, music, weaving and 


service to the twice-born. Though the twice-born, the Brahmin, 


was held in great esteem, the status mentiond: for the ‘Véjajaz 
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was not a reality but was only a refiection of Védic concept of 
Varna; this was far from the reality. The same Nighantu (lexicon) 
says in another place that the nature of the Vélajar may be de- 
fined as the ten ; carrying out the command of the king, supporting 
the fallen, working with the arms for discharging their duties to 
the State, having sympathy and mercy in the heart for the weak- 
ness and the suffering of the others, supporting kith and kin, 
ceaseless industry, paying the taxes, good neighbourliness, feeding 
the newcomers and upright conduct. Surely these are the codes of 
conduct for the nobility in any land, not for the slaves or the 
Südras. Thus we realize that there was a confusion caused by the 
attempt to apply the Varga Dharma to the indigenous Ve]àl]ar's life 
and culture. The confusion has been recognized by the later 
Cudamapi Nighanfu (16th century) which drops the Sidra concept 
and merely says that the Ve]á]ar are those that give. We also 
learn that Ve] is not the same as Ve]&]ar, but that it was a title 
conferred on the Velajar by the king. 


During the later years, many different classes began calling 
themseives Vejalar. The Karkattar, who were the only Vélalar in 
the pre-historic past, gave rise to many divisions which were 
Véjalac and yet called themselves by different names. Some of 
these have been commented upon elsewhere. But in the recent past, 
very many communities have begun calling themselves Vé]à]ar, so 
much so, that one unacquainted with their history cannot know if 
one was a Vél]a]ar at all. The surname has now become so popular 
that when one is particular to call himself a Vé&lalar, we have to 
presume that he is not a Véjalar. The new aspirants to the title 
had become so many, that a natural indication seems to have been 
adopted in the last century. ‘These aspirants call themselves Vé]alar 
and name the others as the original or orthodox Vélalar, or Saiva 
Vélalar. This term will be explained later. 


The Véjélar are called the children of the Gatga;: probably 
this refers to the remote past, when the Tamilians held sway over 
the whole of the Bharata-kanda and had brought the Gangetic 
plains also under cultivation. With the passage of time, they 
happened to be confined to the south, but yet the memory of the 
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past is preserved in the legend that tbey are the Ganga-putra ; this 
does not mean that they migrated from the Gangetic valley, but 
only means that their area. of occupation included those areas also. 


The term Kará]ar 


Karalar is the term used to denote the Karkattar community 
from very early times. Manimékhalai, one of the five great Epics 
in the Tamil] language, makes use of the term twice in the phrase, 
Karalar Sanbai meaning the city Srka]i of the Karkattar. Sapbai 
is one of the 12 names of Sikali made immortal by Saint Jiana- 
sambanda in his song sung before the Pandiya prince of Madurai, 
saying that he hailed from Sikaéli the holy place with twelve names. 
It was called Sapbai because of the wild growth of the elephant 
grass, sambankorai in the place. Slka]i was then a seat of the 
Karkattar and so was called Karajar Sagbai in the epic. ‘The 
history of Tamil literature and the history of the Saiva religion tell 
us that the city was the headquarters or the capital city of the 
Saiva religion from very early times upto the fifteenth century A.D, 


The term Karijar means, those engaged in agriculture; it has 
had the same connotation through the centuries even upto the 
present day. Kar meant the steel blade of the plough, or plough- 
share; kár-ánmai meant the utilization of the ploughshare, i.e., 
agriculture; and kar-alar meant those who were masters of the 
ploughshare and they were naturally the Karkattar. Later Nighantu 
or lexicographical works defined Karalar as Bhüvaifyar, when they 
sought to bring the Karkattar under the Vai$ya varga of the Aryan 
four varna classification, making it into three as Bhüvai$ya, Go- 
yaifya and Dhanavaisya. Here we would just state that Kara]ar 
is Karkattar. Even today we find members of the community 
styling themselves as Kārāļar in the transfer of property documents 
registered before a government registrar of assurances ; the phrasing 
invariably is: so-and-so, son of so-and-so, Karalar, Sivamatam, 
mirasu (although they have been stripped of all mirisu by the 
post-war land tenure laws). No other community calls itself Kara- 
jar. These practices indicate that all the literary references to 
Karajar are to the Karkattar. 
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The title Kavraik-kattar 


The Karkattar are widely known by the two titles Karaik-kattar 
and Karkattar; the second occasionally extended as Karaik-küttàr. 
However, even informed persons are not sure today which is the 
correct title. They believe that Kaüraikattar is merely a corrupted 
form of the title Karkittar which is literary and pure. But we 
shall bere show that both the terms are correct literary forms and 
that they represent two distinct pre-historic legends pertaining to 
the origin of these people. 


In the very distant past, Siva and Parvati indulged in a sport 
for the benefit of mankind, particularly the people of Tamilnadu. 
Pürvati coming behind Siva closed His eyes with her two palms. 
As His eyes are the Sun and the Moon, this ciosure resuited in 
the shutting off of all light from the Sun and the Moon and 
consequently the whole universe was enveloped in darkness. All 
activity stopped and there was a temporary panic. As Parvati 
removed her hands, again there was light and, activity was resumed. 
Siva rebuked Parvati saying, '" My dear, you have caused a tem- 
porary panic and misery to the universe by your prank. This is 
not proper. You have to make amends." With a feeling of remorse 
She replied, “ What shall I do?". He ordered: “The only amends 
is to worship us. You go to the earth and perform due worship 
for us there. Of the 1008 sacred places on earth, Kàfi and Kāņçi 
are equally holy. Go to Kānci. There you will find us seated 
in liàga form under the single-fruited mango tree. Worship us 


there. In due time, we shall appear before you and take you 
back to Kailas °°. 


So Parvati came to Kinci with Her maids and began a 
ritualistic worship of Ekambara-murti, i.e., the form of Siva 
enshrined under the mango tree on the banks of the river Kampa. 
Her maids raised a flower garden for Her there and supplied Her 
with all the accessories for the püja. Puja did not mean mere 
worship of the image; it also implied the: practising of the 
traditional 32 charities or duties. In practising these she was 
assisted by many families of V#lijar who were servants under 
Her. Those families lived in Káraikkádu, an area close to 
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Ékambam where Parvati’s püja was being performed. It was. so 
called because it was overgrown with the sharp spined scrub, 
தரகர்‌ (canthium ; kadu-jungle). This place was also a separate 
Siva temple where Siva is named Satya Vrata Karaikattar and 
His consort is Kamiksi. It has been sanctified in the hymns of 
Saint Thirujianasambanda. The puragas of Kanci mention this 
shrine called Tiruk-kaccineri Karaikkadu, as next in importance 
to Ekambarain. These Vélalar living in Karaikkidu and assisting 
Parvati in Her püja were naturally called Karaikka{{&r, * the 
people of Kaàraikkadu.' (Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar has men- 
tioned this derivation in many places in bis writings). 


Parvati's puja continued for some time and .the day: came 
when ‘She was ‘due to return to Kailàé. She then received two 
measures of paddy seeds from Siva. She gave it to there servants 
of Hers and told them: “My children, use this paddy to produce 
agricultural wealth from the soil in order that the traditional 32 
duties may be continued by you on earth." From that day tbe 
Karaikkattar has been tilling the soil and rearing the paddy 
with the seeds given by Parvati and fostering dharma on earth. 


Karaikkadu seems to have had considerable importance not 
only in Dévaram but also in other literature. The  Virutti, 
commentary on Ydpparurigalam, (both by eminent Jain writers 
of the llth century) cites a a verse in praise of Siva at Kacci. 
nerik-karaikkadu. This is obviously taken from a larger work ; 
the original is not extent now. The verse ends with the words 

‘niljaladaindar tammai - nerikkarai kka{tan’ 
meaning that Siva of Karaikkadu will not direct those who go 
to His feet, along the hard path of thorns. The full verse is 
in madakku, a kind of pun where the end part of each line 
is repeated in the next; it is a fine: piece of lyric. 


The surname Pil{ai 

The Karkattar living in all the areas in Tamijnadu are 
known as Pillai. There is considerable significance in their use 
of this term as a surname. Pijlai means son; because the K Sraik- 
kütgàr inherited the duty of performing all the thirty two dharmas 
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on earth from Sakti Parvati the Supreme Mother, they stand in 
the relationship of a son to Her. “Grammar will teil us that Pijlai 
is the term applicable to the young ones of the humans and some 
other species in God’s creation, the animal and the vegetable king- 
dom included. The term Pijjai not only signifies this idea of 
succession like a son, but is also meaningful in other ways. 


We know Gagsfa is the Mitta-Pillaiyar (the elder son, ydr 
-being merely an honorific suffix) and Muruga is the Ijaya Pijlaiyar 
(the younger son). The term: Pi]]aiyár used without any attribute 
means Ganpé$a. We have again another valuable literary tradition ; 
Tiru Jü&ànasambanda, who drank deep of the milk of Grace from 
Parvati is always called as Pillaiyar, Tiru Jü&nasambandap- 
pilfaiyar by Sékkilar in his Periya purdgam; another term is 
Aludaiya Pillaiyár, the son who was taken as a servent by God, 
and who takes us all as his servants. Sambanda is the first 
spiritual preceptor of the followers of Siva. Again the legend re. 
lating to Candé$a is well known. Born as a Brahmin child, he 
was worshipping a liága in sand on the banks of the river, bathing 
it in the milk obtained from the cows left to his care, when his father 
kicked the milk pot, thinking tbat the boy was wasting the milk. 
Candésa saw this obstruction to his worship and with a stick lying 
nearby, chopped his father's leg into two. For this act of dedicated 
service, today, Candésa has a unique place of honour in the Siva 
temple where it is ordained that, only a worship of Cangesa will 
complete Siva worship. The story of Candéga is the 26th in the 
Periya purüpam of Sekkilar. Here he refers to the young Brahmin 
devotee the Styfialirp-pijlaiyar, (Seyfialür is his village). The term 
Pijjaiyar “here, as in the case of Sambanda, is not only a term 
of endearment, but also one of adoption, as he says in the next 


verse (1269) that the young boy became the son of Hara even 
with this physical body. 


It is quite evident that the Saivas who were great lovers of 
the Periya purdgam and who never failed to read it in their daily 
paja and prayers, were moved by this term and adopted it as their 
Surname. We find Tiruggirrambalamudaiyin Peruman Nambi, who 
was a trusted commander of King Rajaraja II (1 146-63) being 
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called Perumaán Nambippillai. The story of this commander is 
given later. The term has remained and from that day to this, 
Pillai had come to mean a Karkattar. 


The term Pillai had then acquired such a great repute that 
we find in the Vaisnava tradition many AcAryas calling themselves 
Pillai-Nampillai, Periyavaccinpiljai, Tappulpillai (Vēdānta Désika), 
Naduvil Tiruvidhip-pijJai, Vadakkut Tiruvtdbhip-pillai. Pillai Lok- 
carya, Vi]áncolaip-pi]lai, Tiruvàymo]ip-pillai and so on. This indi- 
cates the great esteem which the term had come to acquire in 
society. 

The honorific suffix ‘dr’ as in Mudaliyar and-'Chettiyar is 
not added to the word Pijiai; the implication . is that the mere 
word Pillai is sufficiently significant and respectable; ar is added 
only when the word is required to denote the sons of Siva, as 
Pillaiyar or IJaya Pillaiyar. When at a later date, an honorific 
suffix was sought to be added to the word, the word aiyan was 
added to Pillai to sound like “‘ Pillaiyan”; this was the surname 
by which Vedamalaiyappa of the 17th century was referred. 


The esteem that was attached to the term Pillai is also seen 
from another example. In an account of the Toxdaimandalam 
Vajajar, we find that they are invariably referred to as Mudalip- 
piljai. The Topdamandalam people are generally known as 
Saiva Mudaliyár; but here we see that the term Mudalip-pillai 
was thought to be more significant in connotation. 


Of course in the later centuries, the term had becgme cheap 
and any one who had no traditional or community background 
began to call himself a Pillai. New converts to Christianity called 
themselves Pillai, just as priests among them called themselves 
Aiyars. This only points to the veneration that had attached itself 
to the term Pillai. i 


A further note may be added here. The Käārkšttār are always 
known by the title or surname Pillai. It so happened that a few 
generations back, a few Karkittir went out to several places 
outside their usual settlements and $ook to {gade. In consonance 

B-2 
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with the general nomenclature of the traders everywhere, they also 
were called Cheitiyar. Large groups of them are found in 
Kumbakogam. They are ali really Karkattar, preserving the 
gotra title and other characteristic features. Somehow, their origin 
had been forgotten in the recent past. But now they are recalling 
their past, and are taking steps to join the main stream of their 
fold. Several marriages also are taking place having this inte- 
gration in view. 


The title Karkattar 


As time passed, the Vélajar began to expand and migrate 
to the south. They settled themselves in the entire Cola territory 
and became the back-bone of the life, culture and administration 
of the area. It may be of some interest to note that the South 
Car Street of Tiru-Arür is still known as Karaikkattar Vidi and 
Puka]-abharapat-tiruvs di. 


In further course of time they moved further south and a sec- 
tion of the spreading wave of the Karaikkattar settled in Pandinad 
and its capital city, Madurai. All this happened in the ages prior 
fo recorded history. These people -were all devotees of Siva; their 
one vocation in life was agriculture; their culture consisted of 
fostering the thirty two dharmas or acts of charity. 'They followed 
in aM the areas where they settled down, the highest moral code 
which won for them the respect and esteem of ali members of 
the society, including royalty everywhere. 


During this period, some of the legendary sports of Siva took 
place at Madurai. In answer to the prayers of Malayadvaja 
Pandiya, ruler of Madurai and his queen Kaficanamalai, Sakti 
Parvati was born as their daughter Minaksi whom Siva wedded 
in the name of Sundara Pangiya and ruled over Madurai. After 
some time Sundara Pandiya and Miniksi handed over the 
administration of the State to their son, Ugrakuméra Pandiya and 
went over to their celestial abode, Kailaé. 


Indira, Lord of the celestials, was jealous of the glory of 
Ugrakumüra Pagdiya. This prince unlike the others, did not bow 
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before Indira as the Cola and the Chéra princes did. This enraged 
Indira who caused sufficient rains on the Cola and the Chéra 
territories, and stopped all rains on the Pandiya State. There 
was severe drought here, but the Pandiya prince would not beg 
a favour of Indira. One day however, the clouds strayed into 
his air space; Ugrakumara immediately imprisoned them. As 
the clouds were not free,.no showers fell now on any land. Indira 
fought with Ugrakumira but was vanquished. He now sent a 
messenger to the Pandiya praying for the release of the clouds 
and guaranteeing rains. But Ugrakumara would not heed his 
words. So some-one had to appear and intercede with the Pandiya 
on behalf of Indira and the clouds. The VéjajJar, who did their 
tilling operations with the help of the rains were naturally friends 
of the clouds and their master Indira. So they now came forward 
and stood surety for the future good behaviour of the clouds 
and of Indira. The Pandiya accepted the surety of the Vslalar, 
as he believed that they were persons who always kept their 
words and were upright in conduct. The clouds were released. 
They showered water on all the States and the land was once 
more prosperous. From that day, the Veislar came to be called 
the Kar-Kattar, ‘the Saviours of the clouds’. Indira was also 
much pleased and he showered many presents on them, chief of 
them being his own white elephant Irávatam and his own horse 
Uchaifravam. In memory of this incident, these two can still be 
seen during the Karkattar marriage ceremonies installed at the 
centre close to the koma fire-place, round which the newly wedded 


bride and bridegroom walk three times. 


The term KarkattSr had since come to mean the protectors 
of the clouds (kar), ie. those who stood surety for the kar. Another 
meaning is also given. The steel blade at the tip of the plough 
(the ploughshare) is called kar. The plough made of wood may 
decay and break with a year’s work. But the steel blade is 
strong and continues to function for a number of years. When 
the plough became useless, the share is detached and attached to 


These Vélalar in times of yore set their heart 


a new plough. 
it cultivable. 


on this blade which turns the soil and makes 
Hence they were called Kar-kattir, those who waited for the kdr, 
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ar, those who had the custody of the kar. Kattar here means 
waited (for the Kar). 


3. THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE KARKATTAR 


We had [stated earlier that the attempt to equate the Karkattar 
(Vélilar) with the Yadavas is not correct and the attempt to 
gtoup them under the Vai$ya of the Arya Varnas into a separate 
clan as the Bhit-vaisya is also not correct. Tolkappiyam lays: 
‘down that the Ve]as]ar were agriculturists and that weapons of 
warfare and floral wreaths worn in battles were conferred on them 
by the ruling princes. The Vélir had the privileged relationship 
of giving their daughters in marriage to the ruling princes in the 
Tamilnadu. Ilanchét Cenni, a Cola monarch married a Véjalar 
bride from Alundur, and his son Karikal Cola married a Vélalar 
bride from Nangur, both flourishing places in Colanad even to- 


day. Pari and such other Valjals (patrons) of the Sangam age 


were the ancestors of the class of people who came later to be 
known as the Velajar. 


As stated above, we find in the later period, particularly in 
the days of the imperial Co]as of the 9 to 14th centuries, iHustrious 
Véjajar chiefs giving their daugbters in marriage to the Cola 
princes. Besides these, there have been also many illustrious chiefs 


of Vélalar who had led campaigns against the Cola enemies and 
come out victorious. 


There was a long succession of illustrious army chiefs under 
all the Cola emperors. For want of definite recorded history 
we are unable to have here a continuous account of all such heroes 
and their achievements. However, we shall mention briefly the glory 


of four of such chiefs whose names have been handed down to 
posterity as gofrg titles. 


Viluppatarayar : 


He was an illustrious commander under Rajadiraja I (1018-. 

During the period, the western Cajukyas under their king 
Agava maila was a source of constant menace to peace in the 
Cola country. There were several engagements between the 


54). 
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Cajukya forces and the Coja forces and in a pitched battle 
in 1054 at Koppam, Rajadiraja himself was killed while fight 
ing seated on the back of an elephant; his younger brother 
Rajéndra If took over the command immediately on the battle 
field and put to route the Calukya forces. In an earlier com- 
paign, Viluppataraya had engaged Jayasinga, son of Agava malla 
on the battle field and slew him and the Calukya forces fled. In 
recognition of this significant service, Rajadiraja gave Viluppa- 
taraya the title of Jayasiüga kulakala (annihilator of the Jaya- 
siüga tribe) and presented him with a village of several acres of 
land in Mayaram taluk and named it as Jayasinga kulakala nallur. 
The place exists today as Késingan. The descendants of Vilup- 
pataraya, who took their family or gótra name from him had 
lived in the same village near the Siva temple at Attur till about 
four decades back when the last of the family who had only a 
female issue gave her in marriage and left the village. Many 
families exist today in the Cidambaram taluk and in Batlagugudu 
in Madurai who are the descendants of this  Viluppataraya. 
History tells us that he was also a high administrative officer 
under Vira Rajéndra {1063—1070), last brother of Rajadiraja. 


Munaiyatarayar: This is another magic name to conjure 
with. He was one of the heroic commanders who assisted Karuna- 
karatogdaman in his expedition against the north Kaliigas by 
about 1105 A.D. and celebrated by Jayamkonpdar in his Kalin- 
gattu-pparani; he has also been praised by Otfaküttar. In the 


days of Vikrama Cola, he was administrative officer at Tiruk- 


kangapuram in Tanjavur district. He was an ardent worshipper 


of Visnu. 


Once there was a severe famine in the area. Taking pity on 
the misery of the people around, Munaiyataraya distributed all. 
the paddy from the State granary under him to the hunger- 
stricken people. Tale bearers were there in plenty, as now, and 
they poisoned the ears of Vikrama Cola against this officer. The 
enraged king clapped him in prison without even an enquiry 
The loving wife of the chief sent messengers to represent her 
husband's case to the king and do justice. She was herself a: 
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poet. She wrote a fine lyrical verse saying that if Munaiyataraya 
did not return to her the next day, he might not see her alive. 
Legend had also taken a hand in this story. Because of his 
piety and devotion, Sourirajap-perum’], tbe Lord of Kannapuram, 
appeared in a dream to the Cola that night and instructed him 
to release the devotee. The king was amazed at the interven- 
tion of the Lord and so released him the next morning and sent 
him home with all honours. His wife was very happy at his 
return and in gratitude prepared a delicious porigal in ghee as food 
offering to the Souriraja worshipped in their home. When Munai- 
yataraya was offered this food, he found it extremely sweet and 
declared, “‘let this be dedicated to Souriraja. " When the temple 
priests opened the sanctum in the morning they found the crumbs . 
of pongal strewn all round the mūrti. They reported this immedi- 
ately to the king who caused an investigation to be made. The 
crumbs were found strewn from the temple to the house of the 
chief. The king took this to be God's own recognition of the 
'devotion of Munaiyataraya and from that day ordered that the 
same ponga] be offered as food for Sourirajaperuma] at noon. 
It came to be called the Munaiyatarayan pongal; this is being 
done even today. An image of Munaiyataraya is installed in the 
temple and the ponga! after being offered to Sourirajaperumal 


is also being offered to the Munaiyatharayan image today with 
all honours. 


This Munaiyataraya was probably a descendant of Narasiüga 
munaiarayan, who brought up Saint Sundara when he was a 
child and, who was himself a canonized Saint. The term Munai- 
yataraya became a gotra name later and is common among the 
Karkatt@r in the Cola Nadu and also Pindinad today. Munai- 


yaduvür, the Saiva Nayanür, Saint of Nedür, might have been 
an ancestor of these chiefs. 


Kalingardyar: He was a commander under Kulottunga I 
(1070-1120) and then under his son Vikrama (1 118-1133) He 
helped the kings to win many battles. Originally he came from 
Manavil a place in Tondainad. He was known by several names 
such as Manavil küttan, Naralokaviran, Arumbékkilan etc. The 
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title of KaliAgariya was conferred on him by the Colas for his 
‘meritorious war service. His valour is also attested by Oftakküttar. 
Today Kaliigaraya is remembered for his scores of services fo 
the Cidambaram and Tiru-Adikai temples. 36 venbas inscribed 
in the Cidambaram and 25 in the other temple enumerate his 
services. He gold-plated many parts of the roof of WNataraja’s 
hall; gifted many lamps; had many ghee abhigékas performed. 
He constructed the hundred-pillared hall and many other halls 
and the steps on the banks of the Sivagaága tank in the temple. 
He raised a flower garden in the temple. He constructed the 
Sivakamasundari temple thereunder the orders of Kulottunga II 
(1133-1150). He caused the Dévaram to be inscribed on copper 
plates. He also constructed a hall for Déevaram singing. Similarly 
he constructed the Sakti shrine in Tiru-Adikai, the Nataraja shrine, 
the Vagigar shrine and perf ormed other services. He also rendered 
similar services to many temples in Topdai Nadu and in Cola Nadu. 


His descendants have since come 1௦ be known as Kálingarayars. 
There are numerous families in the Tanjavar and  Tirunelveli 
districts bearing this gotra title. The famous poet Saiva-Ellappa 
Navalar (16th century) belonged to this gotra. 


Pallavatarayar : Perhaps this offcer was the most important 
politica! chief of the period. He was a minister and military 
commander under Rajaraja II (1146-1163): He was known by 
several names such as Kulattürudaiyan, "Yiruchigrambalamudaiyàn, 
Perumán nambi etc. He was given the title Pallavataraya by 
Rajaraja. He is also mentioned by Otftakküttar in his songs. He 
belonged to Kulattar: this has become a gotra title, Kulattuda, 
some times corrupted as Orattuda. Kujattir is now known as 
Pallavarayanpettai in honour of the residence of this chief and his 


descendants in the 12th century. 


In 1163, Rajaraja was on his death-bed in the PalayArai 
palace near Kumbakonam. He had no children. Perumin nambi 
knew that the king would not survive. So he was anxious that 
succession to the throne should happen smoothly without any, 
political confusion and that peace should reign in the land. With 
the King's permission he took the two children who were in 
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Gaügai-kopda-Colapuram palace to Pajayarai. The children were 
the grandchildren of a daughter of Vikramachola, grandfather of 
Rajarüja. There he had the first of the children crowned as 
King, in 1163 as Rajadhiraja I (from 1163-1178). Rājarāja died 
on the second day after Rajadhirdja’s coronation. During this 
prince’s reign, Perumàn nambi acted as regent. 


The whole story of this regent and this episode is recorded 
in a long inscription of the Pallavaráyanpet temple. This place 
is a well known suburb of Mayiram today. Perumin nambi had 
secured significant victories over the Chéras and the Siüngalas (in 
Ceylon) He was a very loyal follower of Rajar&ja in whose 
name he had built the existing temple of Pallavarayanpet which 
was then known as Ràjarüjesvaram. During Rajadiraja’s rule, he 
fought many battles in Pandinad and placed on the throne 
Kulasékhara Pagdiya who had come to him for help. He died 
in 1171. Forty vélis of land (more than 260 acres) in the area 
were gifted by the king to the widows and children of Perum4n 
nambi. 


Looking back into the pages of the history of a period of 
800 years ago, we see in Perumān nambi a loyal and powerful 
chief who was responsible for saving the land from chaos at a 
time when there was no direct heir to the throne and for 
arranging a succession with great forethought. History tells us 
that this succession lasted for more than 100 years after him, 
till R&ájendrachola died in 1279 without a heir. . 


A study of the inscription of the ruling dynasties in Tamil- 
nüdu is certain to bring to light many more such Karkattar 
heroes who have illumined the pages of the history of the land. 


Vadamalaiyappa-Pijjaiyan 


We had dealt earlier with the migration of the KarkattAr 
from Kaficipuram to the Kāvēri delta and later to the Pandinad. 
All this was in the pre-historic times. We may mention here a 
further migration of the Karkattür to the southern tip of the 
peninsula which took place in recent times: it is part of recorded 
history. When Tirumalai Nayak was ruling over Madurai and the 
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south, he was not able to collect the revenues from the Tiruncl- 
veli area and so was on the look out for a capable officer who 
could be put in command of the southern regions for collection 
of revenues. He came to hear of the administrative ability 
of Kavai-Vadamalaiyappa Pillai, who was then living at Nidfr, 
a small place with a Siva shrine close to Müyüram. It was 
then a Kark&ttar village having sixty families, all related to one 
another who were all industrious, capable and honer and whose 
leader was "Vadamalaiyappa. Tirumalai summoned Pillai to 
Madurai, and immediately put him in charge of the southern area 
with headquarters at Tirunelveli. Pillai took al the sixty families 
from Nidar to Tirunelvéli and stationed them in all the important 
trouble-centres in the area as village kargams and his task of 
administering the area became comparatively easy. Nayak held him 


in high esteem. 


| Vagamalaiyappa belon ged to the NZranakkuda gotra. He was 
a devout follower of Murugan and the temple at Tiruccendor 
naturally attracted him. During that period, the first half of the 
17th century, the Dutch carried away the image of Muruga from 


the temple and threw it into the sea. 


Some time after Vadamalaiyappa assumed charge, he had a 
dream in which Murugan of Tiruccendür appeared and told him 
to go out to tbe sea and search for his image in a place where 
a lime fruit would be found floating on the waves. So he seg 
out on a kattamaram with a few divers and reached the indica- 
ted spot, wbere he found tbe lime fruit floating and also the 
Brahminy kite circling over-head. Tying up his clothes tightly, 
he jumped into the waves, went to the bottom and found the 
Lifting it up in his arms, he came to the surface. The 
image was then brought to the temple and installed with due 
ceremonies and pomp. A contemporary poet by name  Venri- 
malaik-kavirdya, who was one of the priests privileged to perform 
the pūja in the temple and who had also written the puraga for 
the temple, wrote a Xirttanam to celebrate the occasion; this be- 
gins with the words: ''This is an auspicious occasion for all of 
us, when you deigned to return to the temple, Muruga.” The 


B-3 


image. 
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poet mentions the year as Saka 1576 (A. D. 1654) and mentions 
therein the devotion of Vadamalaiyappa. This kirttanam is tbe 
first Kirttanam in the Tami] language. Vadamalaiyappa Pillai 
was thence forward called Pillaiyan. (Pijlai-Ayyan, the great among 
the Pillais) and this title is still given to all the members of 
his family. In any domestic function today in the  Tirunelvali 
area, the first seat of honour is reserved for a member from 
this family. 


In honour of this achievement, Pillai was then given the 
privilege of the first worship (archanai and mapdakappadi) in the 
Murugan temple on the day of the temple festival. This prac- 
tice goes on to this day. As if to emphasize this, an anecdote 
relating to Kattabomman is also narrated in Tiruccendir. One 
day at the time of a festival there, Kaf{abomman had camped 
at Tiruccendür. He desired puja to be done on his behalf first 
that day. The temple priests refused to do it. Naturally he 
was much enraged. He rode up to the temple and hauled up 
the priests for disobeying his words; they meekly submitted that 
the first puja was always the privilege of Vadamalaiyappa and 
then narrated to him the events. When he heard tbem, he was 
very much moved. He allowed the first püja to be done as 
usual and agreed to have his, done next. 


During the period when the Murugan image was under the 
sea, no one knew where it was thrown. So an attempt was 
made to cast a fresh image and install it in Tiruccendtr. But 
by the time it was cast and by the time it was actually on its 
way to 'Tiruccendür, Vadamalaiyappa had recovered the original 
and installed it. The new image had by that time reached a 
place now called Murugan-Kuricci; it was installed there in a 
newly built temple which took its name after Muruga; it is now 
képt in the P&álayamkottah Siva temple. 


The Müla mūrti (idol of sanctum sanctorum) in Tiruccendar 
was desecrated by the Dutch. In its place a new image ‘carved 
from the rock on the west bank of Tambrapargi on which 
Piljaiyan’s mother used to perform her püja, was installed; a 
second image carved from the same fock was installed in the 
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place which is now celebrated as the Kurukkutturai temple in 
the river bed. 


Today there is a large cluster of the Karkattér population 
in and around .Tirunelvsli. Many of the village kargams still 
continue in the villages where Pillaiyan had established them. 
Some of them however had left their stations to look for more 


advantageous jobs in the towns. 


Other Patrons and Chiefs 


Along with such eminent chiefs of the Cola period, there 
were other such chiefs and patrons. We shall here notice two such 


patrons. 


Sadaiyappa Va]jal: He was the patron of Kambar; he lived 
in Tiruvenpainallir and was a Karkattar. This place is not to be 
confused with the place of the same name associated with Sundara- 
mürti, the Samaya Acharya, and with Meykagda Deva, some centuries 
later. Sadaiyappar is the name of the Lord Siva enshrined at 
Tiruppanandal ; it is a name commonly found among the Kar. 
k&ttar. The founder of the charities now known as the Anbanatha- 
puram Family Charities which runs the AVC college at Maytram 
was a Sadaiyappar. Sadaiyappar is a name of Siva, the Lord 
“who wears the matted locks." During the days of Kambar, the 
crown of the Cola emperors was always in the custody of the 
Karkattars. On the death of the ruling monarch, when the 
successor was installed, it was brought from the custody of the 
Karkattar concerned at the time of the coronation and given to 
the Śivāchārya to be placed on the head of the newly anointed 
ruler. It was always the Sivichirya who did the coronation. 
The Karküttár was recognized as the real producer of wealth in the 
land and so he was given the custody of the crown, the most im- 
portant insignia of royalty. Kambar remembers this contemperory 
tradition very well and invokes it for the coronation of Rama at 
Ayodya after his return with Sita from exile : 


“The crown was handed over by the forefathers of Sadaya, 
Vasista received it and placed it on the head of Rama" - 
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The concept that the crown is in the custody of the Karkattar, the 
agriculturists as the real producers of wealth, is most significant. 
There are many stories connected with Sadayappa Vallal; they are 
well known and do not need a repetition here. 


Nerkunram Kiladr: He was a poet and patron of poets who 
lived in 12th century in a village in Tondainad, known as Nelkun- 
ram (meaning a hill of paddy). Many stories abound praising his 
gifts to poets and his sensitivity to poets' poverty. 'There is one 
fine story. Asking for help always demeans one.  Kilar was able 
to sense this feeling of reluctance on the part of the poets to 
ask anything. So he had spread sand in the courtyard of his 
house. Poets who came to him for help were simply to write 
their request on the sand. He would see the writing from a 
concealed place and would immediately grant the request. Kilar 
belonged to the Kajappala gotra. We may remember that Mey- 
kandür the exponent of the Saiva Siddhanta philosophy, came 
also of the Kalappidla gotra; we know his father’s name was 
Achyuta, the Kalappala; probably he came of a different branch 
of the same gdtra. He also lived about the same time. Kilar 
was also a poet. Hc has written an antadi poem on Siva ensh- 
rined at Tiruppugalir in 100 verses. 


Nerkunram kilar had given a daughter in marriage to Peru- 
man Nambi Pallavatarayar. She was also one of the beneficiaries 


under the grants made by Rajüdiràja on the death of Pallavat- 
araya. 


We hear of many other Küárkattür chiefs who were patrons of 
poets. There was one Uttagdan in Taiyür on whom a kovai poem 
Was sung the i6th century; one Ellárkku Nainar in Tirunelveli, 
‘of the Karaikattar family’ who is celebrated in poems of the 
period of Vadamalaippan, besides many others. 


4. MORE LEGENDS 
The Mukkujam Legend 


A tradition relating to the Kark&ttar has been recorded in the 
Cola Magdala Satakam. The Mukkulam (three tanks) of Tiru- 
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^wegkadu near Kavarippattinam in the Colanad has been extolied 
even in’the songs of Thiru *Jaanasambanda’ (7th century). It is 
a well known story that Achyuta Kalappála of Pennigadam was 
directed by his preceptor to bathe in the Mukku]am when he 
prayed to God for the boon of a child. (12-13th century). The 
Satakam records a much earlier legend. When the Cola prince 
Karikala was to be crowned, the question as to who were entitled 
to crown him arose. It was then ascertained that the K4&rkattar 
were of 64 families, and that, only they were entitled to this 
exclusive privilege. The legend says that before the actual coro- 
nation ceremony, the Karkattars were required to bathe in the 
Mukkulam with a lighted lamp on their head, and they actually 
did so and came out with the lamp unextinguisbed by the waters 
of the tank, and they were asked, after this water ordeal, to 
crown the Cola prince. This legend is still preserved in some 
Talattu songs (lullaby). This will also substantiate the statement 
of Kambar that the forefathers of Sadaiyappa Valjal were given 
the custody of the crown of the ruling dynasty of the land. 


The Palayanir legend 


The Karaikkattar who were in Kaccinerik-küárBikkadu began to 
expand and colonise other areas. Several of them went and settled 
around the modern Tiru-AlankAdu shrine, and it bad come down 
in history as Palaiyanür (the old village). A tragic incident 
took place in that village which is always held up as a monument 
to the honour and probity of the Karkatta Véjalar. A Chetti 
had for some reason killed his wife. She took the form of a 
ghost and caught hold of him once when he was going along the 
road there and, in the guise of a pretty woman claimed him as 
her husband. He realised. she was a ghost and tried to run away. 
But she took hold of him and brought him before the Council of 
Elders at Palaiyanür and put forward her plea for being restored 
to her husband; she also produced in evidence ‘ their” child (made 
up by a ghost trick) which ran up to the Chetti and clung to 
him. This evidence seemed to be conclusive and so the Council 
of Elders which consisted of 70 Kürkátta Vēļāļar asked him to 
take back his wife. But when he remonstrated that the woman 
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was, in reality a ghost, they offered to stand surety for her good 
conduct. Accordingly, they shut up the man and woman in a 
house for the night. But at day break they found only the bones 
of the Chetti; the woman had disappeared with her child, having 
eaten up the Chetti. The horror-struck Vélalar could do nothing 
now; so they gave up their lives in a fire, as they were unable 
to act up to their promise of safety to the Chetti. 


A long time after the incident, the three ruling princes Cera, 
Cola and Pandiya heard of it and went to visit the site of the 
fire pit. Moved by the sense of honour and sacrifice of the 
Vélalar, .each prince sang a song on them. 


St. Umapati Sivam, writing on the story of Sékkilar who com- 
posed the Periya Purinam, mentions the above incident and 
remarks that the greatness of the Véjalar could not be limited 
by him in words. He further adds: “ When the seedlings trans- 
planted in the fields by the Karalar grow up loxuriantly, the 
golden crown worn by the ruling princes also will flourish; the 
sway of the sceptre of the princes is controlled by the little 
whips used by the Vel8las for goading the plough oxen.” 


5. THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF THE KARKATTAR 


The temr Saiva 


Until the first half of the 20th century (marked by the end 
of the Second World War and Indian Independence), the term 
Saiva had only one connotation: the vegetarian, (as well as à 
few other limited groups of vegetarians) from time immemorial. 
Tamil fanaticism which rose fo prominence at the close of that 
period pulled down many happy turns of expression and elements 
of values and called the Saiva way of food, the marakkari unavu 
(Vegetable food); this was a vulgarization in the ordinary spoken 
language. 

Now coming to the other meaning of Saiva,—the follower 
of Siva, we can point out to certain associations. The Saivas 
are said to be of seven classes: The Adi Saiva — the temple 
Archaka or Gurukka]; Anadi Saiva — He who had no beginning 
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that is Siva Himseif; Agu-Saiva — the Kshatriya or Vai$ya who 
has had Siva dikga; Avüntara Saiva — the Sidra who has had 
the Siva diksa; Maha Saiva — the Brahmin who has had Siva 
diksa ; Antya Saiva and Pravara Saiva — the mixed tribes who 
have had Siva dikga. The simple term Saiva without any attri- 
bute means, the Karkattar (as well as a few other limited groups 
of Velalar); it does not occur as one of the seven, because it 


is the real Saiva. 


Another point may be noted. The Sangham poems do not 
speak particularly about the vegetarian way of food. There is 
always mention of meat and drink. Even the Brahmins of the. 
period were not averse to meat-eating. But yet, even during 
that period we are able to discover a silver lining—Püri we have 
said was a Vélalar. The Sangham poems tell us that his hill 
of Parambu was besieged by the three ruling princes, who were 
bent upon destroying bim. Kapilar, poet and friend of Pari, 
witnessed the siege. He told them, indicating the forest wealth 
of food in the hill to show that it cannot be starved by any 
siege. We should note here that be speaks only of plant food 
(vegetarian) and although the forest and hil abound in a rich 
variety of game for meat, he does not refer to them; this indi- 
cates that though Kapilar himself partook of non-vegetarian food, 
he could mention only vegetarian food, when he had to mention 
food in relation to Pari. This adds weight to our claim that 
the Saiva meant only the Vélalar and that the Valilar were all 


vegetarians from the very remote past. 


Education and Culture 

The Karkittar were a highly cultured and educated group, 
which commanded respect from every class of society including the 
Brahmins. He was well versed in Tami] literature and the Saiva 
canon. It may be pointed out that by virtue of their trustee- 
ship of almost all the temples in the Colanad, they were steeped 
in religious tore and also in the pija rituals relating to the 
temple. Many were good scholars in Sanskrit also. In every 
house-hold, manuscripts of  Tiruvilayadal puragam, Tiruvd- 
cakam, Periya purágam, Viruddhüchala purdpam, Arundchala pura- 
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Bramottara kándam, Agastiyar Dévdrathirattu and Naidatam could 
be found even up to the second decade of the present century. 
It may also be pointed out that most of the palm-leaf manus- 
cripts available in the Colanad were from Kárkattar houses. This 
argues for the high degree of learning and religious living in the 
families of Karkattars. 


The Karkattar lived around Siva temples. If there was no 
temple for Siva, they built at least a temple for Vin&yaka. Worship 
of Màriyamman, Ayyanür etc., there was, no doubt; but this was 
frowned upon by them, although their family tutelary deity (Kula 


Deivam) was usually some form of Sakti, such as Periyanayaki, 
Ankslamman, Müriyamman etc. 


The Kürkattir did. indeed lead an austere and disciplined life. 
Women also were generally literate. Both men and women after 
a certain stage, had their Siva-dtksa (religions initiation) and they 
observed their anust&na (corresponding tn the Brahmin sandya- 
vandana) every morning and evening. In the evening, members of 
both the sexes attended the evening temple services. A good per- 
centage of both, performed their Atmartha Siva paja. 


Sivaciryas 


In the remote past, when population was not so vast and 
when communities were closely knit, the Siva temples were built 
by Koccengat Cola. 


The Karkattar, had set apart some individuals amongst them- 
selves, who were qualified by their erudition, personal discipline, 
non-attachment and dedication, to be their spiritual heads and gave 
them the duty of performing the congregational worship (Parartha 
pàja), in the temples. In tbe course of the years these families 
gradually separated from the main stream of the Karkattar, who 
devoted themselves, not to learning and things of the spirit exclu- 
sively, but to agriculture and administration. In time they came 
to be regarded as a separate caste and were styled as Sivacaryas, 
because they were performing Siva puja (Parartha). 
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But there was a difference, When they rose high in the 
spiritual practices, unfortunately, they looked up to the regular 
Smürtha Brahmins in all ritualistic and Sastraic matters; this was 
natural because the Brahmins were learned in Sanskrit; the 
Sanskrit craze caught these people and they even called them- 
selves Brahmins; they had long ago ceased to intet-dine and 
inter-marry with the parent stock of the Kürkattar. Their isola~ 
tion was now complete; they were different from these Véjalar 
and different from the Brahmins. So when they wrote down the 
Agamas, they called themselves Sivabrahmanas, said they were 
superior to the Brahmins, and that they alone were competent 
to perform Parartha püja in the temples. 


"here is considerable force in this assertion because in all 
the mantras uttered by these Sivaciryas, as in Sandyivandanam, 
the Sun-god figures as Sivastrya, while in that of the regular 
Brahmins the sun-god figures as Sürya-NàrByana. 


A substantial evidence is available for this conclusion from 
the list of the names of Sivacüryas. A glance at the names 
will simply show that the first part of each name is exactly the 
gotra title of the Karkatta Vé]a]a, the next is the proper name 
or rather the anointed name {Abhiséka name) crowned by the 
term Siva to indicate that he was a Siva püjaka. A few names 
are given below : 


Nàngürudaiya Madéva Tatpurusa Sivar; Aymbtrudaiya Sads- 
Sivar: Kavaramaigalamudaiya Chandrasékhara Ananda Sivar; 
Ayürudaiyür ; Tirumaraikkadudaiya X Isanafivar ; Vegkadudaiya 
Tatpursha Sivar; Korrangudindaiya Sivakarugilaya Isana Sivar; 
Maraikk&idgudaiya Madéva Vairagya Sivar. 


All the terms ending with udaiya represent place names. We 
have shown that the Karkattar had only two types of gotra 
names; one, titles conferred by the Emperors and the other place 
names. Afi the first names in the list given above are place 
names. Neither do the Karkatt8r know this evolution of the 
Siviciryas from among themselves, nor do the Sivacaryas know 
it, much less “acknowledge it. But yet this is the truth. Later, 
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to lend greater dignity to the origin of Sivücaryas, a legend was 
invented in the Siddhanta Sürüvali that Rajéndra Cola brought, 
families of Siviciryas from the banks of the Godavari and settled 
them in the Tamilnadu." 


6. THE ECONOMIC HISTORY. OF THE KARKATTAR 
Their Status in Society 


The Kaürküttàr were noted for their generosity. When the 
Cola emperors built the huge granite temples all over Tami] nadu 
Karkattars endowed them with lavish grants for their daily main- 
tenance. From the day the construction was started, all sections 
of society gained from temple benefactions. . 


Attention of the readers may be drawn here to the position 
of the Karkattür in the social system. They were the one clan 
which received absolutely no benefaction from the temple. They 
did all the executive, administrative and supervisory service for 
the temple, in an honorary capacity. They received no payment 
anywhere for any temple service. | 


When the Tami] monarchies ceased to exist, these clans took 
up the temple administration as a matter of hereditary right, 
which in fact it was, in most places, and saw to it that the 
temples continued to function. This position they maintained upto 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. The first World War 
effected many changes, economic, social and political, which 
thrust the Karkattir young men into the fore of English educa- 
tion and job-hunting and, thereby dislodged them from the lofty 


pedestal of the giver with which they had been associated from 
time immemorial. 


The Karkattar, being the landed gentry in the land were in 
a position to extend their patronage to art and letters. Kambar 
lived in an age when there was no powerful monarch to extend 
him any patronage.  Sadayappa Vallal extended that patronagc 
to him. A large number of temples today exist in the whole 





- 1. Tbe author of this work, Trilosana was himself a Sivacirya hence: 
much credence cannot be placed on this, i ui 
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country. And, with the temples, music and dance flourished. 
The. temple fed the musicians (Nigasvaram pipers) and dancers. 
But other types of patronage were extended to them in ordinary life 
by the Karkattar. For marriage functions, birth-day celebrations 
Vilakkidu and similar family gatherings, the pipers and dancers 
were invited and paid lavishly. There was no function without 
the piper and the dancer in Tasjavür district. In a wider sense 
we may boldly say that these artists would have languished, but 
for the support of the Karkattar. The patronage given to music 
and dance naturally extended to Tami} letters also. 


The Karkattar were also the landed aristocrats in the liberal 
sense. The farm was known as Pannai. The head of the 
Pangai assumed a natural leadership in the village. He was 
able to arbitrate and settle all kinds of disputes for all the classes 
in the village. 


Economy of the Karkattar Life 


The Karkattar economy in the past was a kind of self-sufficient 
and self-contained living. The Karkattar always lived in clusters 
in a village. Each family was also a viable unit. Even if the 
family be poor, it had enough land to raise the necessary food, 
The agricultural land produced not only rice but all the required 
pulses. If the family did not have the necessary land, its head- 
man took out some land on lease from those who could afford it 
and cultivated it. Never did he think of eking out a livelihood 
by means other than agriculture. Each house had a spacious gardena 
if not all round the house, at least at the back of it. In one 
comer stood the cattle shed with at least one cow and one buffalo 
for supply of milk; and a minimum of two pairs of bulls for 
ploughing. The annual accumulation of the dung beap from the shed 
provided the natural manure for the fields. He had at least two 
buliock drawn carts; All families put together produced their own 
cows and. work cattie. 


There was a large hay-stack in another far corner of the 
garden which was sufficient for. feeding the cattle for the whole 


yoar. 
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Besides, the garden had a cluster of bamboos which supplied 
the necessary bamboo splinters for the tile-roofing of the house 
and tbe necessary spikes and spine for the fence. There were in 
the garden, mango, lemon, tamarind, iluppai, coconut trees which 
all supplied fruits, tamarind, oil, nuts for cooking and for lamps 
etc. Also there were portia, margosa, and albizzia trees which 
supplied the timber for the house, and for cart-making and granary 
making. There was a well for supply of water. 


It could thus be seen that two of the primary needs of the 
family—food and shelter—were taken care of by the house gardens 
and agricultural lands. Out of the surplus in these, he purchased 
his clothing and a few sundries like kerosene oil, salt etc. 


Sugar was always purchased except in rare cases where he culti- 
vated some cane. 


7. THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF THE KARKATTAR 


We shall mention below the Nayanmar who were Karkattars 


and the monasteries and orders of spiritual headship founded by 
them. 


The Saiva Nayanmar 


Sékkilar has sung the lives of the 63 Saiva saints (Nayanmar) 
in his Periya puriuam, a large work of epic proportions in 4286 
verses. Among the 63, the largest single group is the Vejalar 
group, having 13 Nayanmar. All of them had lived before the 
days of Sundarar (C. 700 A.D.) We mention elsewhere Jiinasam- 
bandha's glowing tribute to the Vēļāļar way of life. Considering 
ali the circumstances, we may conclude that Appar belonged to 
the Karkattar community, although we have no evidence that this 
name was in vogue in the period. 


Saints Kalikkama and Manakkaijira 


These two saints lived probably a few decades after Appar. 
Through other evidences it is clear that they belonged to a commu- 
nity which had later come to be called Kaürküttür, 


St. Sundara lived round the year 700 A.D. He has referred 
£o the miracles performed for the sake of Kalikkima in his song 
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on Tirup-puüágür. Kalikkama is considered to belong to the Kar- 
katta Vēļāļa community, which is even today the major community 
in Perumaágalam. The twice forty i.e. eighty acres of land donated 
by Kalikkama constitute a separate hamlet now known as Panniru- 
vēli, which is now under Anban&thapuram  Vagaiyar& charities 


of Müyüram. 


Kupdaiyor Ki]ár is one of the devotees who figure in the life 
öf St. Sundarar. This Valalar, had-been supplying the required rice 
to the household of Paravai, the spouse of Sundara at Tiru-Arur. 
According to the Tirukko]ili Ula written some ten centuries later, 
Kugdaiyur Kilár was a Kürkattár (Karü]ar). 


8. THE SAIVA ACARYAS 


Meykandar: Tradition has it that Meykandar was himself a 
Karkattar. He was the son. of Achutha Kajappülar of Pennügadam. 
He was himself born through the grace of Siva enshrined at 
Tiru-venkadu and was named Svét&vanapperuma] which is the 
name of the Lord there. He wrote the Sivajiina Bodham, which 
is the basic original scripture of the Saiva Siddhünta philosophy. 
The aged SivAcirya, Sakalagama  Papdita was his first disciple 
and he came later to be known as Arv}-Nandi. . From Mey- 
kagdür, the school of Saiva Siddhanta evolved itself into a new 
school of theistic Advaita philosophy. 


Today, Pennigadam, the ancestral town of Meykandàür is one 
of the important centres where the Kürkattár live in large num- 
bers. Meykagdár came of the Kajappaja gotra there. The Kalap- 
palar are quite different from Kalabhrés. The town is situated 
in tbe South Arcot district; there is a large temple there built 
by Koccengat Cola of the 5th century A. D. This has been 
sanctified in the hymns of Appar and Sambandhar in the 7th 


century. 


The Saiva Mutts 
Tire-Avaduturai: The Tiruvivaduturai. mutt was established in 
the 15-16th century by Namasivayamfirti, a Kürkattar disciple of 
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Siddhar Sivaprakifa of Mnvalur, coming in the line of Meykandar. 
Siddhar Sivapfakasa was a disciple of Aru] Namasivaya, who was 
a disciple of Saint Umipati, the fourth Santána-&chüárya and -the 
author of many literary and philosophical works. 


Dharmapuram: The Dharmapuram mutt was founded in the 
16th century at Dharmapuram by Guru Jiinasambandha, disciple 
of Kamalai Jaéanaprakasa of Tiru Arur. He was a Karkattar, 
hailing from Sriviliputtür in the far south. Namasivayamarti has 
not left any writing; but Guru Jianasambandha has written many 
works on the various pathways of Saivism. 


These two mutts have been flourishing in all their spiritual 
glory to this day. Illustrious heads and disciples had adorned 
these two mutts, and they had written quite a large number of 
Tami} literary works as well as exegetical treatises and devotional 
poems on Saivism. 


Süryanürkoil: It was founded by Sivagra Yogi in the 16th 
century. The Yogi was a Brahmin and his successors for some. 
generations were Brahmins. In the early 18th century, the head of 
the mutt was suffering from a dire disease and no one would go 
near him. At that time, one Subrahmanya Pi}Jai of Tirumindurais 
a Karkattar village next to Süryanür-koil, was an ardent disciple 
of the Achürya. He did all the menial services to him to the 
last moment, patiently ministering to all the physical needs of the 
Sick Acharya. Moved by his devotion and dedicated service and 
also by his erudition in the Saiva Siddhanta philosophic fore, the 
Acharya made him the next head.' Subrahmanya Sivagra Yogi 
as he was now called gave all his family property (then about. 
one hundred acres of wet land) to the mutt. This was held by 
the Karkattar after him till the middle of the 19th century, when 
the famous Méjagaram Subrahmanya Pagdara Sannidhi of Tiruva- 
vaduturai annexed it. 


1. This story was narrated to the author by the late Aru]migu Meon&kgi- 
zundara Daaigar, Head of the Stryanarkoil Mutt, 
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This indicates the Karkattar had been great philosophers and 
religious heads and three large mutts on the banks of the Kaveri 
‘were founded and headed by them. 


9. PRECEPTORS OF THE KARKATTAR. 


The Karkattar in the Cola territory generally owe their 
allegiance in the matter of spiritual following to the Saiva. mutts 
at Süryanürkoil, Tiru Avaduturai and Dharmapuram. 


But later, Kanjanür Ayyars have been supplying this. need. 
They are today a large group of several families domiciled in 
Tukili and Kanjanür, on the northern bank of the K&véri, a little 
to the east of Aduturai in Tafijavir district. They had originally 
been part of the Diksitar community in Cidambaram. They had 
been accepted as preceptors for several centuries by all Karkattar 
in the Colanad. They claim ali the KArkattar as their disciples 
and collect an annual mdnya (or gift) from them. They officiate 
as priests, at all the auspicious ceremonies; they also officiate at 
the funeral rites, after the corpse is disposed of. (A Saiva Dési- 
kar officiates as priest on the occasions of death, for the removal 
of the body and, for the second day's rites). They also assume 
spiritual leadership by imparting Dikga (spiritual initation) and 
teaching Siva püja to the disciple. They are no doubt Tamilians 
but they are all total strangers to Tamil and perform all the rites 
only in Sanskrit. Their knowledge of the Sanskrit language today 
is almost nil; but having learnt the mantras and the kriyas by 
word of mouth from father to son, they go on repeating them by 
rote. Beyond this, most of them know neither religion nor 
philosophy. 


. They are also to be classed as JSivücaryas. The Saivas are 
enjoined to perform  Atmártha Siva püja in their houses. Siva 
pūja on Agamic lines is not the duty of Sm&rtha Brahmins. So 
the Smürtha Brahmins are not competent to be preceptors to these 
Saivas. For a Saiva who is competent to perform Atmértha Siva 
_paja, the preceptor should be naturally from a higher Siva class 
(not caste). Hence only the Siv&caArya has the competence to act 
,$s preceptor to a Saiva. . 
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10. RELIGIOUS PERSUASION 


The Karkattar community is predominantly Saiva; yet there are 
a good number of families which are the followers of Visgu. But 
there is no distinction among the families on this account in the 
matter of marriage and similar social relationsbip. The religious 
persuasion can be seen only from the religious mark on the fore- 
head. It is common for Saivas among them to have Vaisnava 
names and for Vaigpavas to have Saiva names. 


The position is different as far as the south is concerned. All 
the Pandinid Kärkāttār are the followers of Siva; there is not a 
single family there which calls itself Vaispava. But in Colanàd 
these Vaispavas being so very small, among a larger population, 
it do not hesitate to inter marry in the Saiva families. 


Al the Karkattar, up to the first quarter of this century, were 
performing Atmàrtha Siva püja (personal worship of Siva) in their 
houses. In large villages of Karkittirs, we can yet find ghats on 
the Kāvēri and the local tank, wherein platforms, sandal grinding 
Stones and water courses had been constructed providing places for 
a few people to prepare their own sandal paste and perform their 
puja at the same time. Close to the tanks are yet found floral 
gardens (Nanda Vanam), which are distinct from temple fiower 
gardens, wherefrom they can gather flowers for pija offering. These 
gardens were religiously maintained by the Karattar on private land 
for the use of those doing Siva püja. This arrangement was neces- 
sary because the devotees were strictly prohibited from gathering 
fiowers from temple gardens for private puja. 


Speaking of Colan&d, which is the centre of the Karkattar 
community, we may add that four groups had been fecognized 
by the Kürküttür as orthodox Saiva groups. They are: (a) the 
Karkattir where-ever they may be found; (b) the Tondaimap- 
dala Vejalar; (c) the Saiva Chettiyar known as Kasukkadai 
Chettiyar and Solapuram Chettiyar in the Maytram, Kuttalam and 
Kumbakonam areas; and (d) Soltya Vélijar in certain limited 
localities around Pandanallbr, Apakkudi and Tiruv&rur in Tanj&vür 
district. These four groups are considered to have been vegetarians 
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from very ancient times and to preserved their own individual 
cultures. The elders in these communities had all been performing 
Atmartha Siva pnja till the first half of this century. They freely 
inter-mingle and dine but never inter-marry. 


All the four communities never dine with any other community 
for the simple reason, that however ardently the others may follow 
the Saiva religion and worship Siva, one could never be sure that 
the others were vegetarians from the ancient past. As is well 
known, many families have taken to vegetarianism in the recent 
past, out of conviction, but the Vélajar mentioned above would 
not dine with them at a common table. 


One trait of the Kürküttür may be noted here. They paid 
due homage to the devotees of Siva. Besides, the Karkattar showed 
the greatest reverence to the symbols of Siva, the sacred ash, the 
rudraksa beads and the Panchakgara. They smeared the ash on 
the prescribed occasions, they wore at least one rudrüksa bead 
framed in gold round their neck and, on initiation, never failed. 
to utter the Panchakgara (five letters) mantra in the prescribed 


manner. 


We have said that the Karkattar all lived round temples. Their 
personal names generally took after the names of Siva and Sakti 
enshrined in the local temple. Round Cidambaram, names of 
male members were like Natara’ja, Ambalavápa, Kanakasabhai, 
Ponnambalam, and Kunjitapadam, which were all references to the 
presiding deity of Cidámbaram. Women were always named as 
Sivakamasundari. Around Vaidisvaran Kovil, it was always Vaidya- 
natha (Siva) and Muttaiyan and Muttukkumérasvami (Subrahmanya) 
for men, and Tayyalnayaki (Sakti) for women. In Tiru Anaikka, if 
was always Jambulibgam or Appulihgam and Akhilandgésvari. Simi- 
larly in all the other places without exception, a child born in the 
Karkattars family was always given the local deity’s name or the 
name of the grand-father or grand-mother without exception. 


11. THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE KARKATTAR 


A study of the growth of the literature on the Karkattér and 
the literature created by them is an interesting subject. Specific 
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mention of the Karkattér in Tami] literature is available only from: 
the second millennia after Christ. Poems referring to them and 
books written by them. are available in the later centuries but not 
in the early period. 


Again, Acarak-kdvai sets us thinking. It is a book of -one 
hundred verses laying down a code for disciplined and righteous. 
living. The author is one Araiyanür of Munrurai. We have shown 
earlier that the term araiya had come to be a gotra title of. the: 
Karkattar. Aca rak-kovai may well be the earliest poetic compo- 
sition of the Karkattar. 


Jaana Sambandha on the Véldlar: Saint Tiru Jfiadnasambanda 
(early 7th century A. D.) when visiting Tiru-Akkür near Mayaram, 
sang a decad on the form of Siva enshrined there, from which 
extracts are given below: 


“This is the temple of Siva, the Tantonri madam, 
the raised temple of the Self-revealed One, where 
the hard working Vé]a]ar abide in large numbers, 
they who are renowned for their munificence.” (verse 3) 


"Their nature is not to say no to those who go to 
them through poverty, but to derive joy through 
giving to them." (verse 9) 


Sambandha seems to make here two points; one is that the 
Vēļāļar is a race of hard-working people (working on the {and} 
and two that they are renowned for their giving and that they 
never say ‘no’ to the indigent. It may be mentioned that almost 
all Vellalars in the area are Karkattars. 


12. EMINENT KARKATTAR POETS 


From very carly times, we know there have been many reputed 
poets in the country who had written poems large and small. 
Later we have definite mention of the Kiürkattár writers. We 
shall mention below some of the great writers who have enriched 
the Tami] literature through their contribution, in tater periods: 
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Saint Meykapdar: Meykapgar of the Kaláppála gotra was 
not only the first codifier of the $aiva Siddhanta system of Ad- 
vaita philosophy and first spiritual preceptor of the Saiva fold, 
but was also a poet. He wrote the Tamil Sivajnana Bodham in 
Tami], which is hailed as the very essence and fragrance of the 
ghee which is extracted out of the milk namely the Vedas. Its 
sütras have been translated into Sanskrit and have been given out 
as extracts from the Raurava Agama. 


the originator for all Saiva Siddhanta philosophy 


Meykagdár is 
He 


in South India and for almost all the $aiva Mutts bere. 
lived in the 12-13th centuries. 


Kavai Ambalavdna Tambirán: There was one Ambalavipa-t- 
fambiran at Tiru Anaikka by the end of the 14th century. He 
came of the direct line of St. Umapati. He himself had written 
many exegectical treatises; his short treatises on yoga have been 
printed, His lineage is traceable in both ways—through bis natural 
descendants aud through his spiritual descendants. He was & 
Karkattar; Kavai Vadamalaiyappa Pillaiyan of the Tiruchendor 
incident seems to have been a natural descendant from him after 
a period of about two centuries. His spiritual descendants number 
many well known figures. One lived a little later as the disciple 
of Vejliambalavina Tambirin who was a disciple of Saint Kumara 
Gurupara and wrote illustrative verses for the Siddh&nta Saistra, 
Tiruvarutpayan of Sri Umipati Sivam. 


Gurg Jia@nasambandha: He is one of the Acharyas coming in 
a direct line of master and disciple, from Meykagdar. He has 
written about ten works on the Saiva school of philosophy, poems 
on yoga subjects such as the Prasddasajgam and Tiripadartha- 
rüpüdi agaval. He was the founder of the Dharmapuram Mutt. His 
magnum opus the JAüanaübharapa Vilakkam, a metrical elaboration 
of Sivajadna Siddhiyar in a large number of verses, seems to 
have been lost; only. a fragment of it is available. The most 
popular among his works is the S'ivabhógasüárana, essence of God 
experience, which is poetry of a high order. Guru Jüánasambandha 
was a Karkattar hailing from Srivilliputtar, in the latter half of the 


16th century. 
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Haridasa: Haridisa of the first half of the 16th century was 
a Vaisnava poet. He was held in high esteem in the Vijayanagar 
court of Krishnadévaraya. He was one of four brothers, and the 
son of Tiruvéikadamudaliyar. He belonged to the Kajappila gotra. 
He wrote a long poem by name Fru Samaya Vilakkam in 2119 
verses, wherein he discusses the doctrines of both Saivism and 
Vaignavism and seeks to establish that the latter is superior. He 
lived in Tondaimandalam; his father and brother held high adminis: 
trative posts under the Vijayanagar rulers. 


Saiva Ellappa Navalar: He was an illustrious poet of the later 
half of the 16th century. He was of the Ka4lifigaraya gotra, hailing 
from a village near Tiru-vegkadu. His descendants still live in the 
same place. He has sung six purinas of which Arunachalam, 
Sevvandi and Vegkadu are well known. Besides, he wrote many 
minor poems such as the Tiru Arugaik-kalambakam and Tiru- 
Arürk-kóvai. His commentary on the Tamil Soundaryalahari of 
Kavirajapagdita (translated from Sankaracharya's Sanskrit poem) 
is an important contribution to the Sakta literature in Tami]. 


frasai Vadamalayappa Pillaiyan: The story of Vadamalaiyappa 
has been given in detail separately. The senior Vadamalaiyappa 
was a chief under Tirumalai Nayak who restored the Subrah- 
manya image in the Tiruccendür temple. Tirumalai-kojundupillaiyan 
was his son and successor to the post. He was also celebrated in 
literature. Two kural venba poems have been sung glorifying him. 
Kuraj vepba is a poem in which a Kupal is incorporated as the 
last two lines of each vegba while the first two lines give a story 
to illustrate the thought expressed in the Kura]. - The poems were 
known as Zirumalai venba and Tirumalaik-kojundu venba; only some 
fragments of the poems are now available. 


Irasai Vedamalaiyappa Pijjaiyan was grandson of the illustrious 
grand-father. He was not only an administrator and a patron of 
men of letters but was also an eminent poet. Two Puragas written 
by him are now available in print. Afachcha-purdna (a translation 
of Matsya-pur&pa in Sanskrit) is a long puripa of over 5000 
verses written in 1706 ; he had also written the Nidür stala நியாசம்‌ 
in about 400 verses. The two books are classical poems written 
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in a good style and testify to the author's poetic skill and to his 
devotion to Siva. A translation of the Matsya puraga requires 4 
profound knowledge of the Sanskrit language, which the author 
had. 


Apart from his own writings, we find there was no poet of 
any repute in the period who did not sing on this Vadamalayappan. 
Ratnakaviráyar junior had written the Pulavardrruppadai in praise 
of him. Mukkiidal pallu extolis him. 


Subramania Munivar: | Subxamapia Munivar of Tottikkalai 
was a renowned poet of the recent past. He lived round 1800 A.D. 
He was a disciple of Sivajfana swümi, disciple of Tiru-Avaduturai 
Mutt and author of the famous Sivajadna bodhamd bhaügyam. The 
Munivar has written many minor poems like Kalasaik-kovai, Kalasai- 
Sledai venba, Tiru-Avagduturaik-kovat etc. He was born in the 
Pünuda gotra in Kattumannarkoil. 


Sirrambala Aiyá: He was in the court of Raghunatha Satupati 
in Ramnad and wrote Marugürp-purd gar. 


Murugaiyyak-kaviráyar: He was a poet of the early 19th 
century. He hailed from the Mullaikkuda gotra. Along with 
another poet, Nalla kavirüyar, he was responsible for enlarging the 
Villibhdratam of about 3000 verses into the Nailappiljai Bharatam 
of over 16,000 verses. 


Mahayidvan Minaksisundaram Pillai: The name of MahAvidvan 
Min&kgisundaram Pillai in the recent past is very well known. 
His ancestors though settled in Tiruchi, originally hailed from 
Madurai. They belonged to the Vayaluda gotra. Dr. Swaminatha 
Aiyar, the most illustrious disciple of Pillai has written his bio- 
graphy in two volumes of about 700 pages. This biography, the 
first and easily the best in the language, became instantly famous. 
Pillai has written about 100 poems, large and small and they 
comprise a total of 20,000 verses. The life of Pillai (1815-1876) 
is a literary history of the 19th century. The illustrious KarkAttar 
of Kalyspasolapuram—Sivachidambaram Pillai, Aiy&ru Piljai and 
Arup&chalam  Pijlai had extended their generous patronage to 
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Min&kshisundaram Pillai and had influenced; him to write the 
short puragas of Attar, Vilathotti, Kurukkai, Magnippadikkarai 
and Viloliputtor, besides the large purigas as Máyüram and 
Tirutturutti (Kuttalam). 


This list does not exhaust the list of Karkattür men of letters 
of renown. There were many minor poets upto the present day. 
The; above is only an illustrative selection. 


13. LITERATURE ON THE KARKATTAR 


It has been pointed out that the Karkattar had always been 
givers and never receivers. They pined for the grace of Siva and 
in token thereof would receive only the sacred ash from the temple 
priest. Naturally this characteristic earned for them the praise of 
all poets in the land through the centuries. We shall give here 
one verse praising the munificience of their hand. 


“This is the hand that guides the plough, 
that is looked up to by tbe migbty princes, 
that wears the ring (Sudargana chakra) 
and distributes grace, 
that wards off evil, the hand that fis eternal. 
that gives support for all time - 
the band of the KAriAlar.’” 


Below we refer to some of the poems which speak of the bene- 
volence and greatness of the Karkattar. 


Er-elupadu: This is one of the earliest poems in praise of 
the KarkAttar and their agricultural operations. It contains seventy- 
Bine verses eulogising the community, its various operations, the 
agricultual implements and their parts. Its refrain is, that there 
is none equal to the Karkattar in the entire universe and that it 
is only the agricuiturist’s plough that feeds the whole universe; 
of course this is always truc. Incidentally it also praises the 
Cola as the monarch who possesses this amount af agricultural 
wealth. The poem is attributed to Kambar ; this Kambar in a 
second poet bearing the illustious name of the author of the 
Ramäyaņpa; he would have lived in the 12th century. 
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Tirukkai valakkam: Usually printed as an appendix to the 
first poem, this is a long kalivepba poem in 118 lines. It cele 
brates the various achievements of the hand of the Karajar. The 
whole poem is full of allusions to the earlier legends beginning 
from Periyapuritam. The reference to Kambar, Sékkilar, Ottak- 
küttar, Naladiyar and Sadayappa Valjal are of course valuable. 
It seems to lend support to the legend that the Jain work Naladi 
was written by the Vél]ajar. 


Karijor Kilai Valappamalai: This ts a long kalivegba poem 
having 360 lines, celebrating the glory of the ancient Karkattür 
and ending with the achievements and various acts of public 
benefit of the two Vadamalayappas. The author is one Sadkara- 
liàgam, The poem gives the name of the community as Küraik-. 
kattar (which is the same as Kaürkattür, kürai being the noun 
kar, with the second case ending. He says that the number of 
gotras (clans) in the community is 96 and that they all end with 
the suffixes like raya, udai, tirai and kudai. The poem gives the ten 
insignia for royalty for the Karkattar : hilj —Podigai ; river—Vaigai ; 
kingdom—Maigala nàdu ; place (ur)—Ms£In&du—mathür ; flower—lily 
(kuvalai); horse—that of victory; elephant—that which conquers 
the dig-gajas ; banner—plough; drum—the legendary three, of victory, 
giving and marriage; command—the One sound. 


Vàlalar Ammanai: This seems to have been an ammanai 
poem probably on the model of the Müvar AmmAnai, glorifying 
the Karajar. Except for one verse cited in the Topda-mapdala 
Satakam, the poem does not seem to be extant. | 


The Mangala Satakam Poems 

There are about seven Satakam poems in Tami] which seek 
to glorify one region in particular, its land, people, heroes, poets 
and the like. *All these could be placed between tbe 17th and 
the 19th centuries. They were all written at a time when many 
purinas and similar books were written in verses all over the 
Tamiinidu seeking to extol one community or the other. Of the 
seven, five appear to be written solely for glorifying the Ve|&]jar. 
We shall say a few words about cach of them here. Each Satakam, 
as the name signifies, has one hundred verses, each verse ends 
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with a phrase mentioning the region as Togdaimagdalamé, Pandi- 
masgdalama and so on. Except the Colamagdala Satakam which 
is in the six-foot viruttam metre, the others are in the difficult 
Kattajaik-kalittusai metre. Though the Satakams profess to extol 
the region in generai, we find them extolling principally only the 
Valajar community, and some, the Kürküttár community. Another 
feature of the poems is that very ofen they claim some renowned 
writers as belonging to their own region. 


Kdrmagdala Satakam: This is a poem in 100 verses, which 
seeks to extol the Karkstthr community and the region which that 
community inhabited. The poem deals at length with the glories 
of the Karmandalam, the Dasiigam of the community, its voca- 
tions in life, its history, the Gangai kulam, its religion, eminent 
persons of the community andtheir contributions to art and letters: 
The author is said to be one Arai-kilar of Avinafi. His date has 
been given as 1025-1070. The appendix to the poem gives a bio- 
graphical note on about twenty-five chiefs and poets of the Satgam 
period, who were Kürkattür. In another appendix, it gives a list 
of one hundred gótra titles. The book however, cannot be taken 
to be authentic. It could have been written only in the nineteenth 


century or later, after Satakam poems like the "Togdamandala 
Satakam bad gained popularity. 


Pagdimandala Satakam: This poem of 100 verses extols 
the Papdimapdalam and the ancient patrons and poets who had 
lived in that territory. It is attributed to one Aiyamperuma] of 
Madurai. The poem says the author wrote it to glorify the southern 


Karaikattar, Many legends ate mentioned herein. But all of them 
are not authentic. 


Other works may make occasional reference to the Karkéttar. 
Some recent tracts have been published on the history and tradi- 
tions of the Karkattar. 


14. THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE KARKATTAR 


The KArkAttür have always been agriculturists, both actual 
tillers and well-to-do owners of large farms where many also did 
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the actual tilling work (called in Tamil books wuiufunpór and 
uluvittugpor respectively) and they practised farming as their kula- 
dharma (sacred duty). They pever engaged themselves in any other 
avocation in life. They never engaged themseives in trade nor 
ever gone abroad on any business or other errands. The two 
instances menticned elsewhere in this article, of Kārkāttār being 
employed by Vadamalaiyappa Pi]jaiyan as village kargam and 
some others of Kumbakopam engaging themselves in trade, are 
rare exceptions dating back to the 17th and the 19th centuries 


respectively. 


When the Non-Brahmin movement was started in Tamiijnidu 
after the first world war, the Karkattar were attracted by the 
glamour of tbe petty government jobs and also identified themselves 
with the non-descript term Non-Brahmin. This ultimately reduced 
them to the state of an economically Backward Class, even within 
the space of a quarter of a century. 


We shall give below a few important features from the social 
history of the KarkAttAr. 


Status of Women 

Women among this community enjoyed most privileges and 
rights. They inherited property, were guardians for minor children 
and administrated property in the best interests of the minor. 
They had expert knowledge in all matters relating to agriculture 
as also religious matters and matters connected with wedding alli- 
ances and arrangements, in which they had full freedom. They 
were all models of chastity and modesty even by the most conser. 
vative standards; the always sought seclusion both in the home and 
in public. But yet they were in their homes, hospitable to visitors, 
kind and generous to servants, obedient to elders, thrifty in money 
matters, and capable in bringing up their children. They were 
always a source of pride for their husbands and their men folk. 
They were truly the lustre of the home, 


In the Karkattar community there was no child marriage. 
Widows were not required to shave their heads and to cover 
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them. Older widows always dressed in white, while younger widows 
dressed in red; generally no other coloured sari was used by 
them. (Married women and young girls never wore white dress 
in the past). They never wore any jackets. A widow would smear 
white ash or put on the rudrdkga beads, but she would not put 
on tbe kumkum (vermillion mark), and would not use turmeric ; 
nor wear jewels. On the death of her husband, the 1817] and pili 
were removed from her. But it should be stated that the widow 
had an honoured place in Karkattir society; she was not despised. 
She would not take a direct part in any auspicious function in 
the family; that was her only handicap. In a traditionally con- 
servative and cultural family, once a woman became a widow, 
living conditions and the social set up were such that she turned 
her thoughts god-w.ri and led a life of penance thereafter. She 
was a privileged member of her husband’s family, influencing all 
its activites and selflessly serving the children and the adults in 
the joint family. Her life was not one of sorrow and denial, 
but one of joyous sacrifice, dedication, and service. As the years 
passed, she was always looked up to for advice and guidance in 


all matters in the family. Divorce in such a society was unheard 
of. 


Female Children 


The Karkattir exercised the greatest caution in the matter of 
bringing up their female children. Girls of the adolescent age and, 
before tbe period of puberty. are never allowed to stay away from 
the mother. Attainment of puberty is a great family event. The 
Karkattar like every other cultured society in the Tamilnadu in the 
past, used to celebrate it with great pomp. In this they are not 
different from others. All the relatives and friends of the house 
visit her and bless her. The main purpose of the celebrations seems 
to be to acquaint community members that the girl is available 
for a marrige alliance. Naturally parents with eligible boys would 
be interested in the girl. They could see her at the time of this 
festivity and decide whether she could be considered a suitable 
match for their ward. In the context of the custom that she cannot 
be seen by male members after this celebration, this kind of 
publicity in the community seems to have full relevance, We shall 
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note next, a general custom regarding the seclusion of girls who 
have attained puberty. 


n-Serittal 

Among all the cultured classes of society in Tamijpddu gene- 
rally, all boys and girls play together and move freely, when they 
are children. When a girl comes of age, her movements are 
immediately restricted. This is mentioned in classical literature as 
il-serittal (restraining with in the four walls of the house). The 
girl is not permitted to move with other men except her immediate 
kith and kin, such as father and brothers. Even in the social 
functions in her own house, she moves in such a way that sho 
is not seen by the other male members. There was a particular 
custom in Kárkáttür society to indicate the presence of such a 
girl in the house and to restrain, not the girl, but outsiders from 
entering of the house at will Usually all members of society 
respect the custom of restraint placed upon a girl who has attained 
puberty; (of course this restraint is removed the moment she is 
married). In that house, two figures of calves are placed at tbe 
entrance gate, on pillars on the outer verandah, or on the parpet 
wall of the roof, etc. This is a sign that there is a unmarried 
girl in the house who had come of age and a caution that the 
visitors should not freely go into the house but should stop at 
the outer verandah and may enter only with permission. The figure 
of calves was made in burnt clay by the local potter and coloured 
white. Visitors, be they relations, friends, equals, or servants, 
stopped at the first verandab and stepped in, only when invited 
inside. 


Tiruvilakkidutal ceremony: The one ceremony or family ritual 
which distinguishes the Karkattar from any other community is the 
Tiruvijakkiduta! (or the Tiruvilakerrutal) ceremony. Vijakkigutal 
means lighting a lamp. This ceremony takes place for a girl, at 
the age of seven or nine, at any rate before she comes of age. 
This is a very grand function, second perhaps only to the marriage 
function. This is itself called the vifakkidu-kalpandm. It consists 
simply of the maternal uncle of the girl tying a small golden 
chain (necklace) or a cotton thread with coral and goiden balls on 
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it, round the neck of the child. On the appointed auspicious 
day ali the friends and relations of the family assemble. Porigal 
is cooked and served on five or seven leaves in front of the 
family deity, invoked in a handful of sand in the ritual yard. The 
child is seated on a special seat or dais and the uncle sits by 
her side. The necklace or string has an amman kóásu (round piece 
of gold like a coin on which an image of Sakti is stamped) in 
the centre flanked by corals and gold balls on either side. After 
the child performs a kriya for the deity, he ties it round the neck 
of the child. This is called a Kudaichamani; also called mavatàli. 
The child holds a smali lighted lamp in her hands and, with this 
she walks round the invoked deity and the food offerings. If she 
is five years of age, she goes round five times; if she is seven, she 
goes round seven times and so on. As usual there is a feast after- 
wards. She is supposed to wear this constantly till the day of her 
real marriage, when this is removed and the Tirumd Hgalya is tied 
by the bridegroom. But actually children do not wear it; they 
take it away as soon the function is over. 


During the Porigal festival, special lamps for each of girls, for 
whom this ritual bas been performed, are placed along with the 
family lamps placed for worship. Besides, during Pongal, when 
presents and, lamp wicks soaked in ghee are received by a mother 
from the house of her parents, special wicks are also received 
on behalf of each such giri for lighting and worship. 


The  Vilakkidu kalyüápam bas been a very important family 
ritual for the Karkattür till very recently. There seems to be a 
legend behind this custom. Long ago, there was a ruler in the 
arca who made it a habit of snatching &way all unmarried young 
giris who had come of age. He never molested married girls. 
Some communties in the land were wiling to sacrifice some girl so 
that the rest of the community may be free form any harm. The 
Karkattar however were not willing to sacrifice any girl in this 

. manner, So they invented this practice of performing this pseudo- 
marrage function by which all girls were made to look like 


married girls, because of the Audaichamapi round their neck. 
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This gave them immunity from molestation. The Papdi- 
magdala Satakam (perhaps of the 18-19th century) refers to this 
custom among the KarkattSr and says that because the Pandiya 
prince claimed a girl for a bride, the unwilling Karkattar inven- 
ted this practice of tying the magi, before a large gathering of 
relatives. 

The ceremony is common to the Karkattar of the north and 
the south but the days of its observance are different. In Pagdinad 
they perform it on the Pofgal day. Friends and relatives witness 
the function and return to their own homes for celebrating the 
Pongal in their homes. A feast is held in the girl's house on tho 
next day, the Mattuppoágal day. But the practice in Co]anüd is 
different. Mattuppotgal also is equally important for them, and, 
their kith and kin from afar cannot come and return on the 
Potgal day nor can they attend on the M&{tuppotgal day. 
Hence the ceremony is fixed on some other auspicious day con- 
venient for all concerned. 


The Küárküáttár gotras: Each Kürk&ttür family has a distinct 
- goótro. In all social functions this gotra is invariably mentioned— 
particularly in marriages the gotra has prominence. .Sa-gótra (same 
gotra) inter-marriage is prohibited. Mention of the gofra in 
marriage invitations is usually an indispensable feature even to this 
day. 

The gotra is simply a family name indicating the particular 
branch from which the present families were descended. Other com- 
munities seek to trace their origin to a Rishi. But the Karkattür 
do not trace their origin to a Rishi but to one of two classes— 
a place or an illustrious ancestor. All the gotras of the KArkat- 
tar of the present day trace their origin only to one of the 
two. Examples of place names are - Agamuda, Mayaluda, Orat- 
tuda, Vilanduda, Püvanuda, Sattukkuda, SAttanuda, Aiyaluda are 
just a few of such gotras; da suffix is a corruption for wdalya; 
Mayaiuga is for Màáyalür-udaiya ; Sattanuda is for Sattanür-ugaiya; 
Sattukkuda is for Sattukkudal-udaya and so on. 


The second type in gotra names is associated with names of 
lijustrious ancestors. 
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Karküttáàr reached the pinnacle of their glory under the 
Cola emperors. Evidence of this is seen in the many gotra 
names which have been handed down through the ages. They 
were all commanders and military cbiefs and administrators. Such 
names as Sembiya araya indicates their position as chiefs; araya 
means literally, king or chief; sembiya is a title of the Co]a. 
Other tities such as Pandiyariya, Pancava taraya, Tennava taraya, 
Minava taraya, Valudiráya indicate the victories they had over 
the Pandiyas. All these are Pandiya names.  MajavarBya signi- 
fies their victory over the Malava chiefs; Villavaráya and Vana- 
varàya over the Céras (Villava and Vanava mean சல) ; Koüga- 
raya over the battles in the Koügu country; "Vàpüdirüya against 
the B&pas; Kaliügaraya indicates their participation in the two 
compaigns against the Kalitgas taken out under Kulottuiga 
Cola I, by his son Vikrama and by his illustrious commander 
Karugakara Fondaiman, round 1100 A.D. Pallavaraya, Vilup- 
 pataraya, Munaiya taraya and similar titles have all associations 
with the history of the royal houses and of the Cola territory. 
Some titles such as Vijayaraya, Achutaraya, Sénadhiraya, Seviya- 
taraya and Kanakariya do not seem to have any particular 
Significance, but appear to be titles of a general importance. Seenat- 
taraya might have been one conferred on a warrior who had then 
been to China as an emissary or ambassador of the Cola. 


It may be noted that all the gófra names are only Tamil 
names and do not have any Sanskrit rishi name among them. 


There is an early mention of 64 gotras. The editor of Kar" 
mandala Satakam has taken pains to collect a list of 100 gófra 
titles under the heads ‘lords, earls, dukes and Viceroys'. These 
are repeated in another book, with an alphabetical arran gement. 
However it is found that in reality there are many more gófras. 
The classification as Lords, Dukes, etc. is all mere fiction. 


Family Life 

The K4rkattér lived as a joint family. The elders always had 
the unquestioning obedience of others. All marriages were arranged 
by the elders, mostly within near relations, having always an 
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eye on social status. Though economic status did have a consi 
deration, social status was respected. Members of one gófra, how- 
ever distant they may be, considered themselves as one family in 
such matters as weddings, bereavement, worship of kula-dévaias 


and performance of temple festivals. 


Description of family relation are peculiar to the Kürksttàr. 
Maithuni (corrupted as machini) is a common term applied to 
wife's sister, maternal uncle's daughter or paternal aunt's daughter. 
Two other terms are very meaningful. They are Arwnaiydr for 
an elder brother’s wife and Warisalydr for ‘the husband's sister 
are in common use. Arumaiydr is one, deserving all felicitation ; 
a brother’s wife is a new comer into tbe family and so deserves 
all consideration and felicitation and hence she is called Arumaiydar. 
The husband's sister is a lady who is going away to some one 
else's house, and so she is entitled to all presents from here; 
she is called Varisalydár (Varisai — present), by her brother's wife. 
These two terms are in common use in the Karkattar family, 
A brother’s wife is never called apai, as in some other 


communities. 


The servants ín a household have a special term by which 
they address the lady of the house. A Karkattar lady is always 
addressed as Achi; a Soltya 751818 lady is always called Ayi; 
and a Mudaliyür lady is called anni. The words mean only one 
thing and it cannot be confused with anotber. From the mode of 
address by a servant, we can casily understand to which community 
the lady belongs. 


Every cultured community in the past had its own individual 
way of dress. The Kérkattas also had their own mode of dress, 
Men after a certain age always dressed themselves with a ‘ Malaika 
kacham’. This was not in the Brahmin mode, but in a mode 
altogether different. Their upper cloth on normal occasions con- 
sisted of a small towel only. Women dressed in a characteristic 
way, buf not in the orthodox Brahmin way; it was just a dignified 
way, with a thick kosavam on one side; their sari was eight yards, 


in length. 
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The Karkattir, as the real producers of food, were highly 
naturally cultured in the matter of food. Their food was always 
served on tender plantain leaf, spread with its tip end to the left. 
There is an artistic manner of serving the dishes on the leaf, which 
could be appreciated and understood only by sitting at the table. 
This culture of serving and eating is still preserved in the villages 
and could be seen only in small private functions. The false 
hybrid culture of the city has invaded the hearth of the Karkàattür 
also and their individual table culture and manners are gradually 
being given up. 


There are many dishes which are peculiar to this community, 
To give one example. There is one dish called Poritha-kulambu 
& kind of vegetable sauce prepared with all kinds of vegetables 
without the use of tamarind, some thing like Koottu of the 
modern city cuisne, but far different from it, and more delici- 
ously flavoured having a speciality of its own. The city cuisne 
employs a large quantity of anise for all its preparations; the use 
of this anise and the like, compensates for all the bad odours, 
and, the lack of odour also, in the modern hotel. The Karkattar 
equate this with non-vegetarian preparations and never so much 
as touch it. They do not generally use any flavouring ingredients 
other than green coriander leaves; the very manner of preparing 
the dishes itself gives the correct flavour and’ fresh hue. 


Tbe Karkarttar had evolved their own system of the thermos 
flask for keeping milk hot. The top half of an old mudpot was 
inverted, the bottom half placed on it and filled with paddy husk, 
This is ignited and the milk pot kept on it. The ignited husk 
will go on smouldering for twelve hours; it will not burn, nor 
will it die out. Thus the miik will be kept at the optimum 
temperature by a natural process and be ready at the required 
temperature at any part of the night. The modern thermos flask 
was then unknown and was unnecessary. Similarly in the summer 
months, a fresh mudpot kept water fresh and ice-cold, 


_ The Karkattar food was simple but rich in nutrition. Vege- 
tables and greens direct from the garden, milk direct from the cow 
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or the buffalo, and rice, hand-pounded without removal of the 
valuable coating of vitmain-bearing pericarp to be consumed. The 
average food consisted of three courses, first dhal and rice with 
ghee, second kujambu (sauce) and rice, and third curds and rice. 
Where the family could afford it, there was another middle course 
ef rasam and rice. There were generally two side dishes of vege- 
tables and pickles. This was quite a rich fare. Most people 
irrespective of whether they were rich of poor, had only cold 
rice in the mornings and again in the night; it was never thought 
beneath one’s dignity to take cold rice. Ceremoniai and festive 
dinners included more side dishes, two more varieties of sauces 
and pdyasam and vadai with fruits; there was no feast without 


vadai and payasam. 


Elderly people observed a partial fast on days like the New- 
moon, Full moon and monthly Kartikai; in the night they took 
only some frugal tiffin, perhaps a few plantain fruits and milk. 
All people had a course of milk in the night. 


15. KARKATTAR WEDDINGS 


There is no sub-caste among Karkattirs in the entire com- 
munity. So there is no difficuity in the matter of weddings bet- 
ween members of the different families, except that sa-gótra marriages 
are not permitted. It is not uncommon for an young man to marry 
his sister’s daughter; he is even considered to be the rightful bride- 
groom for her. The ages of the groom and bride had generally 
been 22-25 and 16-19 respectively; a difference of five years in 
age was always sought to be maintained. Marriages were ali post- 
puberty ones. The newly wedded bride was always expected to 
step immediately into the rightful role of a responsible adult 
member ‘of the large joint family of which her husband was a 
part. Monogamy was the general rule; occasionally other consi- 
derations, such as the barrenness of the first wife, caused the man 
to marry again even while the first wife was alive. 


The Karkattar. marriages were always arranged by the elders. 
‘Jt was celebrated in the house of bride-groom; to have it done 
jn the house. of the girl was- considered not honourable. Times 
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were. when: the marriage was a four-days function; it was not 
just an alliance between two houses; it was virtually a great social 
event, calculated to bring together members of the community 
around the place. Horoscopes were usually compared; this was 
arranged by the maternal uncles of the bride and the bride-groom. 
The dowry system is a blot on Indian society today. In the grip 
of this octopus, we find today bride-grooms-are daily sold at a 
price of so many thousands of rupees. Previously, the dowry 
system did not not show its head in the Karkattaér alliance. 
Marnages were arranged not as a matter of barter, but as a form 
of honourable agreement between cultured equals. 


A marriage function is even today the greatest social event 
in a rural community. It consists of a series of rituals. We shall 
consider them here under the three heads: Pre-marriage rituals, the 
actual wedding ceremony and the ceremonies aitendant on pregnancy 
and child birth. Mere marriage itself was no ideal. The ideal was 
to procreate and continue the species. Like the Upanigadic seers 
and the most modern Vicar of Wake-field, our fore-fathers believed 
that the begetting of children was the: greatest national service. 


Pre-Marriage Ceremonies 


Marriages were. arranged for and performed, at leisure. The 
Kutumba Deiva puja (worship of family deity) is done several 
weeks ahead. The first important ritual after an alliance is decided 
upon (and dates fixed, orally) is, the Pandalkal-muhürtam. At an 
auspicious hour (fixed usually by the purohit), the first post for 
the marriage pandal is erected after due ceremonies, by three 
sumangalis (married ladies). It should be remembered that every 
small ritual is preceded by a puja for Ganésa, called anujfat, 


which is in essence calculated to propitiate bim and secure his 
blessing on the ritual following. 


For every ritual beginning from the pandalks] right up to the 
sending off of the bride and bride-groom to the bride's residence 
and receiving them back etc., the local orchestra always plays-music 
This party consists. of the nàgasvaram -(pipe. player), . Ottu (the 
fune player), {alam (cymbals) and periya méjam (drummer). "There 
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is no auspicious ceremony without the piper’s music. This - will 
bear out the statement made else-where that the Karkattar were 
ali patrons of music. 
Muhürta Olai 

This is the next ritual; it is the writing of the agreement 
for marrying the particular girl to the boy concerned. This is 
written generally in the house of the bride; but according to the 
convenience of the parties, it may be done in the house of the 
bride-groom also. Close relatives and friends of both the parties 
are present. The purohit writes up two different documents in red 
ink (formerly this was written on palm leaf, Olai, with a steel 
stylus), stating that each parent is willing to accept the girl or 
the boy as the bride or the bridegroom respectively of their son 
or daughter. The document is placed on a plate with sugar candy, 
flowers, fruits. and sandal and, exchanged between the two parties. 
Usually, the date and hour of the wedding and the place are 
also specified therein. Music accompanies the ceremony. There is 
a sumptuous dinner. This ceremony sanctions the sending out 
of marriage invitations. 


Nischayatambülam (Betrothal) 


This was formerly a separate ceremony. But to suit the con- 
venience of all parties however, this is now done on the evening 
previous to the day of marriage, in the place of the marriage 
itself, mostly in a different house. The ceremony is also known 
as  Nischayürtham, meaning that the proposal of , marriage 
is now confirmed; this is sealed by the exchange of tambülam 
(betels and arecanut) with large plates of flowers, candy, sugar 
and fruits. This is done in the house of the bride only. The 
fathers of the couple are seated on a mat in front of the purohit who 
does a puja for anujfiai. Members of both the parties are assembled 
in strength. The bride-to-be is brought by her maids and seated 
between the two. She is given a fresh silk sari and a jewel (as 
previously agreed upon) by the father of the bride-groom. The 
jewel is usually a sustantial present—a pair of golden bangles, a 
-gold chain and the Like. This cəm nits both the parties, so that 
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thereafter they cannot evade the alliance. The girl goes to. her 
room and comes.back decked in the new dress: and jewels. The 
purohit makes a public announcement of the proposed marriage. 
The girl then bows to the elders of the assembly who bless her 
with akshata and vibhiiti (sacred ash). The inescapable dinner 
follows. 


The parisam podutal of many “other communities corresponds 
fo this nischayatambu lam. 


Nal-Virandu 


On. the day previous to the day of marriage, there is a special 


felicitation to the bride and the bride-groom in their houses in 


their respective places. A formal lunch is served at an auspicious 


hour; thaf is the occasion for him or her to receive presents ánd 
blessings from relatives. Nal-virundu means feast for the (wedding) 
day. All relatives now assemble for the wedding and the party 
starts for the place of marriage. In the past, the places of the 
bride-groom and the bride were very rarely twenty miles apart; 
the parties travelled by bullock carts. 


As soon as the bride’s party arrives in the bride-groom’s 
place, they are welcomed and lodged in a separate house. 
cession is arranged from the local temple. 
is very elaborate. 


A’ pto- 
Dinner in the night 


The Marriage Ceremony 


In the past, marriages were often done in the early morning, 
between 3 a.m. and 6 a,m. This was because may inauspicious 
occurrences like rahukalam or yamakandam, inauspicious yosgam 
etc. would not occur during the night period. But today most 
marriages are performed after breakfast, to suit the convenience 
of the new generation, which does not like to discipline itself to 
wake up before day break, to have a bath and to sit up for an 
hour or two without food, in order to witness the function. _ 


The Place of Marriage 


The marriage was celebrated usually, in the open yard at the 
centre of the house which is temporarily covered with cocount plei- 
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ting. A decorated dais is placed at its west, to face cast. Paddy 
is spread on the dais, covered with a silken mat or carpet, ‘on 
which the bride-groom and the bride will sit. The purohit sits 
on a plank to the right facing east. On the verandah on the 
four sides of the court yard, relatives of both, men and women 
sit to wiíness the function. 


There are many minor features in the marriage ceremony; which 
have some importance. A series of new pots fpiled one on top 
of the other is placed by the potter in the centre of the yard to 
reach the roof of the pandal; so it is called pandal-muffi. The 
pots are symbolically painted in white, yellow and red by the 
‘potter. —. At the bottom is a large pot open at the bottom and at the 
top which has the figures of the heads of the elephant, bull, horse, 
and lion carved on its sides to signify the presence of the patron 
deities of the four main quarters, Indra, Yama, Varuna and 
Kubhera, whose mounts they are. They symbolize the presence 
of the 33 classes of the celestials as witness for the marríage. 
Over this, are seven pots, which staud for the seven clouds for 
which the Karkattar stood surety before the Pandya at Madurai. 
A small pot filled with oil is kept burning from the beginning 
of the ceremonies to the very end, some times even for four days 
his all ceremonies are over. It is called the Audavilakku: it has 
a very thick wick which is supposed to be of 1000 strands; Indira 
i$ considered to be present there ín token of his gratitude to the 
Karkattar for their part in the release of the clouds by the Pandya, 
Two large pots filled with water are placed on either side of ‘the 


pandal mutti. 


The Ceremony Proper 
In all ceremonies the male has precedence. The bride-groóm is 
-led in by the best man. As soon as the bride-groom sits on the. 
dais, he is garlanded by the elders, men and women. Then he does the 
anujüai piija. Kankagam is the next ceremony. A piece of turmeric 
tied in a yellow-dyed cotton string is tied with due mantras on 
his right hand by his father (in some places, this is done by the 
purohit). He then does a puja for a muhürtakkàál, called arasanikkal 
placed at the: north eastern corner of the yard; this is usually a 
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‘branch of the odina tree, branching into two at the top. Tying a 
piece of red cloth around the middle of the sapling is part of paja. 
Then: three sumaágalis and the bride-groom bring it to the centre 
tie it to the pandal-musti. Nine kinds of cereals and pulses 
made to sprout in a pot the previous day, are now brought 
and distributed into the seven (or nine) small earthern cups kept 
round the arasanikkal. A pongal ‘already cooked by the bride- 
groom's party, called as the magapporigal, is now served out on 
seven plantain leaves and offered to the kal and the dévatas. 
(The potgal is cooked in Seven ovens in seven pots at tbe eastern 
end of the yard itself) The offering is done by the bride-groom 
assisted by the sumarigalis. The offering consists of rice, ghee, 
jaggery, fruit and coconut and betel. New clothes which have 
received the blessings of the assembly are now given to the bride- 
groom who retires to his room for changing his dress. The bride 
is now brought in by the bride’s maid. 


Nirai Nà]i 


The Nirai-n@li is symbolic of the introduction of prosperity 
tbe Dhanalakshmi, Goddess of Wealth into the house by the young 
bride. 


Nirai-nadli is a very important ceremony. Just as the bride 
enters the house for the marriage ceremony, a marakkal (brass or 
silver measuring vessel) filled with paddy, with a lighted silver lamp 
placed at the top-middle of the paddy is given in her hand, and 
she is escorted gently into the house by the mother-in-law. Great 
care is taken to ensure that the light does not flicker. This again 
is a symbol of the transfer of power from the mother-in-law to 
the daughter-in-law. She places the nirai-nàli in the puja room 
of the house, in front of the pictures or images, facing east, bows 
to them and then goes to the dais. The nirai nali is the most 
important symbol of the Karkattar to denote that they are the 
- custodians of the industry of paddy cultivation. The bride then 
sits on the dais. (Every time the bride-groom or the bride go 
to the dais, they go round the pandal-muffi in a clock-wise direc- 
ition). She is then garlanded.by the elders, men and women. She 
then offers a similar mapapporigal already cooked and served. as 
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before, to the dévatas. She now recéives thé special wedding drès 
and retires to her room for change. The bride-groom now comes 
and occupies the dais. Then the bride comes into the yard with 
the wedding garland and garlands the bride-groom. He garlands 
her with another garland. She sits on his right. A plate of rice, 
coconut, betels and fruits are held out to her. She takes some 
rice and the other things on both of her hands; the bride-groom 
ties the karikanam on the left hand of the bride. 


The Tirumángalya Dhāraņa 


The purohit ‘now lights the homa agni. The bride-groom 
performs a püja for the agni. The important function of tying 
the Tirumingalya now takes place. 


The insignia of a married woman are {all and pili, the 
use of flowers, turmeric for bath and face-wash, and kunkum 
for the centre of the forehead. Tali is the Tirumdngalya, a piece 
of small trinket tied round the neck of the bride by the bride- 
groom at the time of marriage. This becomes inseparable from 
her and is removed only at the time of her husband's death. It 
is supposed to bear the forms of the five weapons of Lord Visnu 
the Protector—conch, discus, mace, bow and sword. The Karkat- 
tar’s tali is different in make from the Brahmin tali; the latter 
is a flat piece, while the former is a round one. 


Early in life the baby was decked with a little trinket bearing 
these insignia along with the real tiger's claws (or teeth) ; this walk 
supposed to infuse courage and heroism in the child, both. male 
and female. When the female child grew up and began to wear 
trinkets, this was got fixed up as the Tirumangalya at the time of 
the marriage ceremony. The KArkattar wedding was always one 
of pdai-grahana, i.e. clasping the hand of the girl by the bride- 
groom; kannikd-dina was an integral part where the girl was freely 
gifted by her parents to the bride-groom, decked in jewels and 
flowers and with all the requirements for setting up a new house 
hold. The. girl, holding flowers and akshata and cocount. in her 
hands was.gifted away to tbe bride-groom by her parents and 
the gift was. received over the hand of the bride-groom by. his 
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parente; in token thereof water was poured over the gift; this was 
known as i¢se-nir-vdrtial (tārai varttal). 


The nágasvaram music plays continuously from early morning 
to the very end of the marriage. During important ceremonies, 
such as kannika dina and Tirumdrigalya dharapa, ge[fpi-mélam 
(rapid sounding of all the instruments) is played to focus the 
attention of the whole assembly on the act and also to drown 
any inauspicious sounds such as sneezing. 


Now the purbhit takes the Tirumangalyam chain. after obtaining 
the blessings of the elders and hands it over to the bride-groom. 
A bit of candy is given to the bride and the bride groom to be 
kept in the mouth, in order that they may have “ sweet " memories 
of this most important moment. To the uttering of the mantras 
by the purohit, the bride-groom ties the Tirumdrigalya thread at 
the back of the girl's neck, by holding it with both bands and 
bringing is round her neck and places three knots on it and 
applies a little kumkum on the knots and on her fore-head. All 
the time the sister of the groom stands behind the couple, holding 
a- lighted lamp on a plete, with flowers and betels. Senior mem- 
bers of the assembly throw akshata and flowers on the couple in 
token of their blessings. The sister’s lighted lamp is the symbol 
for all future brightness in the life of the girl newly coming into 
the family and her bride-groom. In modern days a gold chain in 
generally used for the Tirumarigalya, but the thread is also there 
as a symbol, for tying the three knots,«round the chain. Sandal, 
flowers, sugar and betels are distributed to all present in token 
of joy at the Tirumazigalya dharaga. 


Going Round the Fire 


The marriage among all the higher classes is considered to be 
fully solemnized, not by the Tirumdhgalya alone, but by three 
more rituals. The first is exchange of garlands. Immediately 
after tying of mangalya, the bride-groom and the girl exchange their 
garlands three times. The second is the homa fire which is fed by 
the purohit. The girl's brother leads and the bride-groom and the 
bride follow clasping each other's hands, and they walk round tha 
fire and the pandal-muyfi three times. Thirdly, the pewróhit utters 
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the sapta-pati (Seven step) mantras. At the end of each round, ail 
the three hold together some puffed rice in their hands jointly and 
feed the fire with it. This is done three times. On the last round, 
the ritual of ammi and Arundathi takes place. Towards the north- 
west of the central place a grinding stone is kept. The bride- 
groom coming here, lifts the right foot of the girl and places it 
on the stone; and asks her at the same time to look at the 
star Arundati in the sky, which is close to the star Vasishta in 
the Great Bear. This means that she should not ‘be like Ahalya 
who was unable to retain her chastity for which aberration she 
was turned into a stone, but should be like Arundati, who was 
glorified in the firmament as a star on account of ber chastity. At 
this time the bridegroom places a pair of silver rings called mepsfi 
or pela, on the second toe of each foot of the girl. 


After the three rounds, the bride returns and sits on the left 
of the bridegroom; hereafter his left is her place. 


Short pieces of gold leaf are tied on the forehead of the 
bride by the maternal uncle, the bridegroom's mother and his sister. 
These are known as pattam. The mother-in-law’s pafjam is a 
sign of the transfer of power in the house to the new girl, who 
will hereafter assume beadship in the house. The couple then 
prostrate before the elders and receive their blessings. 


Nalam-Nir 

Pali, or grains made to sprout the previous day, is -consigned 
to the tank or a water course; this is called pili-vidutal or nd iro: 
nir; the couple receive on this occasion new clothes and all the 
presents from the bride's father are given at this time. This cere 
mony is now performed even close on the heels of marriage x 
suit the convenience of all persons including the bridegroom e 
likes to go away to his work spot early. The wristlet of si 
tection tied at the commencement of the marriage function re 
hands of the couple is now detached and consigned to the Water 


along with the pafligai. 
Nülam-nir used to be an occasion for much mirth-making 
among the women folk assembled, poking fun at the bride and 
B-3 
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bridegroom.  Padapuja, i.e. the bride and bridegroom washing tho 
feet of their respective parents in token of worship just -before 


the actual wedding ritual, seems to be novel feature unknown in 
the past. 


Marriages are not done in the months of Adi, Purattüsi and 
Markali. Most marriages are done in Vaikasi and Ani; a few 
in Avazi and Thai. As the KArkattar were all agriculturists, 
months are chosen when all can be free from field work. 


The Arasanikkal is now taken by the couple to the garden 
and planted on good soil; the water kept in to the pots near it 
are poured for the sapling so that it grows and becomes a live 
tree. The parents of either see to it that it grows into a full tree. 


Graha Pravésam 


Where the wedding takes place in the bridegroom's house, 
the couple are invited at the next auspicious day for a feast in 
the bride's house and vice versa. This is known as graka pravésam 
(entering the house, as a married couple for the first time). 
Where people could afford it, this was as elaborate a function 


as the wedding itself. Of course there are many presents given 
to the couple. 


Consummation of the wedding or nuptials is a matter of con- 


venience. In tbe past, it was an equally elaborate and separate 
function, done many days or even a month later. However in 
miodern days, this is arranged for, even on the same day, always 
ín the bridegroom’s place. Presents of furniture including nup- 
tial cots and beds, of utensils for cooking and running a new 


household, accompany the bride to the other place. 


An earlier ceremony conducted for the bride in the bride- 
groom’s house is called Pa/lurra! (giving her milk). This is in 
essence one of inducting her in to the work of the husband's 
household for the first time at an auspicious hour. She is first 
asked to bring water from the river or tank, for cooking. Secondly 
she is asked to clean up a vegetable cutting knife (ariva! manai), 
decorate it and cut some plantain on it. Thirdly, she is asked 
to warm milk in a bronze pot on the oven; the Pot is always a 
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bronze one. - Then she gives her husband and the other immediate 
relatives of his, a cup of milk each. This completes her induction 
into the work in the husband's house and from then onwards, she 
is taken as a full member of the house qualified to take part in 
all its work. Then follows a limited feast in which she serves 
food to her husband and the members. of his family. 


Three other functions in the first year of marriage for the 
married couple are important. The first is Adi-tévai, the inviting 
of the newly married couple to the bride’s place. The general 
belief is that the girl should not conceive in the month of Adi 
(July-August). Hence, the bride is brought to her mother's house 
even before the first of Adi. The bridegroom is invited, given 
feasts and presents. 18th Adi coincides with his visit. On this 
day, the yellow cotton thread on which the Tirumdiigalya and its 
accessory golden balls and gems are stringed on a golden chain; 
the thread is then confined to the Garga (Kaveri) after due puja. 
When the month is over the bride and bridegroom are sent back 
together to his place. Dipdvali is the next important ceremony. 
Both are invited to the bride's place and new clothes are given to 
both. After oil bath and feasts, they return to his place, Pongal 
is always celebrated in the bridegroom's place. Elaborate presents 
are sent for the bride to his place. Sugar cane, jaggery and fruits 
form the major items of presents. 


16. PREGNANCY AND CHILD BIRTH 


After marriage there are certain rituals connected with preg 
nancy and child birth. The arrival of the first child is a great 
event in any family. On the seventh month of pregnancy an 
elaborate ritual is celebrated in the birth place of the girl. It is 
generally known as Valai kappu providing the protective bands or 
bangles. This is principally a ladies’ function, although men are 
also invited to the function. This function as well as the next, 
are to be done in an odd month, the seventh universally ; very 
rarely the ninth; never on a month of even number. Seven kinds 
of rice dishes (such as ven pongal, ei, (sesamum) coconut, puli, lime, 
sugar and curd) are prepared ; seven kinds of sweets, seven savoury 
dishes, seven vadakam etc. are got ready; seven comes into the 
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picture because it is the seventh month of pregnancy. If this is 
done on the ninth month, every item will have to be of nine 
varieties. At an auspicious hour, the pregnant girl is bathed and 
dressed in new clothes presented by the parents for the purpose. 
New protective bangles known as Sil kāppu (pregnancy bands) are 
placed on her forearms. They are made in twisted silver and 
gold. Then a good number of green glass bangles are placed on 
her forearms. This and the feeding are the chief functions. Her 
hair is decked in a profusion of fragrant jasmine and other 
flowers. Then she is treated to the luxurious variety of dishes. 
Along with her a few young girls are also fed. Then there is a 
bigger feast for men and women. Presents of sari and other clothes 
also arrive from the girl's husband's place. The ceremony is 
known in different names according to the various acts of felici- 
tation, as pu-chuttal, valaiyal-kappu and sadam pisaindu-podutal. 
The idea behind this is that all the pregnant woman's desires are 
to be satisfied in flower, jewellery, food and in dress. 


The next function is the Seemantam conducted in the same 
moníh, but in the husband's place. Here the bridegroom and 
the bride are seated together, the purohit lights a fire and performs 
a homa. This is an orthodox ceremony, propitiating the various 
deities and praying for a safe delivery and long life to the child 
to be born. Music accompanies the function. This is a much 
gxander function than the previous one, and most male members 
of both the parties take part. When this ceremony is over, the 
‘girl is brought back to her parent’s place, where her first child 


birth is to take place. Her coming here also should be in an odd 
month, seven or nine. 


Child Birth 


As soon as the child is born, a bunch of margosa leaves are 
tied over the threshold of the house and over the place of confine- 
ment of the girl, to. indicate that there is a child birth in this 
house and that unclean persons or those carrying any infection 
Should not enter. The new-born child and its mother are kept 
in isolation in the house for fifteen days at the end of which a 


purification ceremony is performed by a purohit. On the evening 
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of the day, a short püja is made for Ganésa to whom rice and 
coconut chips soaked in treacle is offered. Protective bands are 
placed on the child's arms. A string made of caleotropsis fibre 
is tied round the child's waist, a band of margosa leaf ridges is 
placed on its hands; bangles of twisted copper and silver are 
placed on the child's feet. The child is named on this day. It is 
placed for the first time in a cradle, then it is taken out and 
handed over to an elderly sumangali who had Ied a happy life 
with many children and grand children and the mother of the child 


bows to the lady and receives her blessings. 


17. FESTIVALS 


Tamilnadu abounds in festivals. There is a major festival 
every month in all the twelve months of the year. it is need- 
less to dwell on them at length. These are celebrated by all 
classes of the people including the vélalar. As examples, we may 
mention the New Year Day festival, the Chitrā Pournami, Vind- 
yaka chaturti and Dipavali. There are yet more others which are 
celebrated equally by the others but they have some unique fea- 
tures pertaining to the; Karkattar. Some of them are indicated 


below. 
Adip-Pernkku 


The Adi 18th (early August, about the 3rd) has a special 
significance for the Karkattar. On this day all the village families: 
go to the Kavéri and there perform a short p&ü&ja to the river, 
as a token of thanks-offering for the water she carries and supp- 
lies to their fields. This is perhaps a rare instance of a festival 
when the entire community of men, women and children take 
part. All of them ofcourse bathe in the river. Tbe river is 
conceived as a celestial nymph; along with food and flowers, she 
is offered kadolai (a symbolic earring made of palamyra leaf, dyed 
red), and karukamagi, (black bangles). These are dropped into 
the Kaveri waters with heart-felt prayers. Kapparisi (rice mixed 
with treacle and coconut chips) are offered to Kaveri and distri- 
buted to all those present. This is a gala day for the children 
who prepare a toy cart on four wheels, place all the offerings 
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to the river on the cart and draw it to the river bank. This is 


also an occasion to display their sense, of art and creative in- 
genuity in decorating the cart. 


This festival is a very important one for the Karkattar, for 
whom the Kaveri is a sort of tutelory deity. On this day, the 
18th, the belief is that Kaveri is in full floods, water rising up 
to its 18 steps fully. For the past, more than a thousand years 
or perhaps even twenty centuries, it has been like this and naturally 
the gratitude of the Karkattar who are typical of the agricultu- 
rists is shown to the river. We should remember this was before 
the Mettur dam was built and before the threat of the Mysore 
dams arose. 


Sarasvati Puja. 


One of the very important domestic festivals is the Sarasvati 
püja. The Karkattar conduct it in their homes in their own way, 
and not on the Brahmin model. The kofu (durbar or sitting in 
State of the deity) is generally not laid out for the first nine days. 
On tbe day of the Sarasvati puja printed books and more parti- 
cularly palm leaf manuscripts are taken out, cleaned and arranged 
for püja. Special care is taken to oil the palm leaves. All agri- 
cultural implements and other domestic tools such as weights and 
measurs and kitcheu tools are cleaned and laid out for worship. 
The Sarasvathi puja is also the Ayudha Püja, worship of work, of 
the instruments and tools used for any kind of work. This makes 
it clear that the agriculturist, the Karkattar, is the one class which 
really follows the maxim ‘‘ work is worship". A piece of thread 
soaked in turmeric water is thrown over the books and manuscripts 
arranged for worship and püja is offered twice that day. On the 
second day, the Vijayadasami day, another puja is done and the 
books and manuscripts are removed; children take out them books 
and sit down for a short period in symbolic study. This day is 
considered particularly auspicious for children's first admission to 
school and starting of the first lessons in alphabet. 


On this day in particular, there is a festival in the local Siva 
temple. Parvati, consort of Siva, is taken out in procession and 
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she slays the Mahigisura, the symbol of ignorance. This parti- 
cular act is known as the shooting of the arrow fambu-pédutal). 


Tirnvadirai Diran 


The Arudra festival in the month of Margali (December- 
January) is a very important one for the Kaárkattar. This relates 
to the dance of Nataraja. On this day, the form of Nataraja is 
taken out in a procession and a dance of Nataraja is conducted 
in the temple corridor. This is the day when the Nafaraja's car 
is drawn though the streets of Chidambaram and His symbolic 
cosmic dance is conducted in the temple. All the Karkattar do 
a püja for Nataraja in their homes and offer kali (a sweet cumbu 
or rice porridge) to Him in memory of the same porridge which 
was offered a thousands years age by the low caste Senda to 
Nataraja and accepted by Him. The puja with kali on the àrdra 
day is the unique festival of the Karkattar. 


Pongal Festival 


Pongal or Sankaranti, as is well known is a national festival 
for the whole of Tamilnadu for four days. The first day is the 
Bhogi-pandigai on the last day of Margali. The next day, the first 
of Thai is the Pongal day; the day next to it is the Mattuppongal 
set apart for the cattle; and the day following commonly called 
Karina], is universally set apart for games and play. 


It is usual for all parents to send pofigal presents to their. 
daughters for poügal festival, This is sent a day earlier. Alls 
communities of people in Tamijnadu observe this custom fully 
The presents usually consisting of sugarcane, sugar and jaggery 
plenty of plantain fruits, a few pieces of the turmeric plant 
(rhizomes with the plants) are sent by a special messenger. Some 
money is also presented. Where the father is not alive, a brother 
sends the present. Among the Karkattar, a more important and 
a more precious item is added; and that is a plaited wick dipped 
in ghee with some ghee in a container. This is intended to be 
lighted during porigal. This is a matter of rare right and privi- 
lege for a married girl or woman, irrespective of age (so long as 
she is a sumaüágali) to receive it from the house of her birth. 
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The idea is that she is taking all prosperity from her birth place 
into her wedded house. This is a very unique custom still pre- 
served among the Kürkattar. Where the other presents could not 
be sent, as it is very often happens in modern days because the 
Jady's husband is employed in a far off city, the ghee-soaked 
wick at least is sent by post, many days in advance, with an 
amount by money order to substitute for the other presents. 


What have been mentioned so far, are festivals which are 
celebrated by all the Karkittar at the same time through out the 
land. There are yet some others which are celebrated by individual 
families on occasions suitable to them. "The more important among 
them are described below. Of these the first two originated with 
the Karkattar but are now observed by many other communities 
also. They are called nonbu, penance accompanied with fasting 
and worship. The others are merely known as worship (padaittal) 
and continue to be peculiar to the Karkattaar. 


Sevvay-Pijjaiyar Nonbu 


A special worship of Ganésa on the night of a Tuesday 
(Sevvay) twice a year in the months of Adi (August-September) 
and Thai (December-January) is known by this name. Al the 
women of the community assemble together in a suitable house 
in the village in the night. This is an exclusive function for women 
and no male, not even a baby in arms, is allowed into the 
house. The actual worship is done after midnight. N ecessary 
material for puja and for cooking are brought into the house. 
The function begins after the entire village has gone 3o sleep. Rice 
is pounded into powder along with leaves of pongamia end mar- 
gosa, one or three images of Ganésa are made on the spot for 
worship, and the puja performed. The offerings made to Ganasa 
are eaten up then and there by the women folk present; no part 
is kept out or taken home or given to a male. No male member 
is allowed to witness the püja or partake of any of the offerings. 
This exclusive worship is said to confer long life to the husbands 
of the participants and prosperity for the family. Legends say 
that any male who attempted to witness the püja through a key 
hole or in any similar maanner was struck blind on the spot. 
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This is also known as Avvaiydr nonbu, since the Tamil legen- 
dary old poetess Avvai performed it and secured the grace of 
Ganésa. As the years rolled on, many other communities copied 
this püja from the Karkattar and this is now found widely preva- 
lent among all classes of the Vēlāļār. 


Velli-p-pillaiyar nonbu: This is done on a Friday in the small 
hours of the morning, just before the day-break. Women only do 
this of course, but this is not so secretive as the other one; the 
offerings cooked and presented to Ganesa are even distributed to 
the males after some time. Cakes and Kolukkatfai are made 
without the addition of salt and offered, 


Worship of the Family-deity called *Veejggu deivattukku padaittal" 
in Tamil: This is a peculiar worship done perhaps once in five 
years when all men and women of the same gotra are invited to 
assemble in the house of the parent stock for the püja. The 
family deity is generally invoked in a special sari, to which wor- 
ship is offered and the saris are stored after puja in a rattan box 
or in a sew burnt mud pot and kept in a place where it will be 
free from pollution by touch. 


On the day of the puja all the members of the gotra assemble 
in the elder’s house with their wives and children. Daughters and 
sons-in-law of the house are also invited. The place of worship 
is a large hall in the house. The place is cleaned and decorated 
with kolam and red and white paint and festoons. The saris 
placed in the pot at a previous worship are taken out and twisted 
round and placed erect on a clean seat. The belief is that any 
women young or old who died a sumäñgali, i.e., while her husband 
is alive, exists in the sari as the guardian angel of the house. 
Along with the old saris worshipped previously and stored in the 
pot, new substitute saris are placed on the seat for worship. 
Besides, new saris to represent any women who might have died 
in the sumangali state between the date of the last puja and the 
present one, are also placed; where.necessary, additional saris are 
also added. After puja, the old saris are taken out and distributed 
to tbe sumaügali women in this household and the new ones stored 
up in the pot for the next puja. 
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The sari used is also of a special make. It is called vellai 
kajtuppudavai; it was of a dark red colour with a lighter shade 
border. It was always made to order and was not available in 
the market. Often, white dhoties and ‘other saris are also placed 
in the seat of worship and these are presented to the menfolk and 
the daughters of the house. No black line or border is permitted 
in the dhoti or sari; they are pure white or red. Such püja saris 
are not meant for daily wear but only for special auspicious 
occasions. Along with saris, Tirum@ngalyam and the Mwuhürttak- 
kürai of the ladies of the house are also placed on the püja 
pedestal. When a partition of family property is made, these deity- 
saris are also partitioned. if there are not sufficient number of 
saris a special puja is conducted where new saris are purchased and 
worshipped and then the partition is effected. The local deities 
and the kuladeivam are propitiated by a puja, the previous evening. 


Tbe saris thus taken out after puja are considered fo have 
divine curative powers, Children who fall ill in the house are 


wrapped with these saris in the belief that their illness will be 
cured. 


Piija cannot be done in the year in which a death occurs 
in a house of any member of the gotra. Hence it so happens 
that for many years tbis püja cannot not be done. 


Kula Deiva Worship 


What was narrated about is the worship of the tutelary deity 
of the house (vittu deivam). There is another called the kula 
deiva puja (worship of the common deity for the group or class). 
Here the kula stands for the gotra ; member families of the gotra 
have the same Kula Deiva. Kula deivam here is always a minor 
deity like Ankalamman, Periyanayakiamman, Mariamman etc. This 
deity is usually installed, not in the big Siva temple of the village 


nor in the centre of the village, but only on the out-skirts 


there-of. Compared to the Siva temple, this was an insignificant 
one. But yet families were required to go there and offer their 
own particular worship at least once a year. This Amman may not 
be in the same village where the families cluster. Generally it is in 
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another village which is a few miles away from theirs. Since ail 
villages were virtually self-contained economic units, it was just 
possible that there might not be adequate inter-village communi- 
cation. To ensure that the villages had plenty of mutual social 
contact, this system of Kula Deiva worship, in places other than 
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one's own was probably laid down. 


Whole families, men, women and children, go to the other 
village in bullock carts for the whole day. (This practice obtains 
even now). Arrangements are made well in advance. Articles for 
püja and for preparation of food are taken. On arrival at the 
other village local friends and relatives are also invited, The actual 
püja its done by the Gurukka] (in rare cases by the pujari of 
a lower class). The women of tbe families make a few big balls 
of rice dough mixed with treacle, make a depression on their top 
to contain some oil (in this case ghee), place a wick on it and 
light several such lamps in the immediate presence of the deity. 
This is called ma-vilakku (flour-lamps). The lamps burn for some 
time and when the puja is over they are broken up and distri- 
buted, as offerings of the deity to be eaten by friends and relatives. 


This püja is made to coincide with the first birth anniversary 
of a child (both made and female) in the families. Usually, the 
shaving of the hair on the head of the child is done on this day 
at this temple and that is the occasion for a pia. This is usually 
celebrated with a certain degree of pomp. It is customary in the 
families, even today to perform this shaving ceremony in the kuli 


deiva temple. 

The ear-boring ceremony for the child is also done this day, 
the day of the first anniversary of ijs birth. The gold-smith does 
this, with a golden pin having a pendant. The child is the recipient 
of many presents from its maternal uncle and similar relatives, 


19. THE KARKATTAR FUNERAL RITES 


Like most of the communities in Tamilnadu the Karkittar 
cremate the dead bodies, except in the case of children, sanyasins 
(ascetics) and persons who had died of smallpox and measles. 
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A cluster of Karkattar families has a common cremation ground 
where the dead body is carried on the shoulders of four men of 
the same goira, or close relatives, and then cremated. It was 
customary to wait for the arrival of the close relatives of the 
deceased before removing the body; when it is ascertained that 
most of them have arrived and the others may not come in time, 
arrangements are made for the removal of the body; The last 
minutes of the dying man or woman are helped to pass off peace- 
fully by a recital of Tiruvacakam, the sacred utterances sung by 
St. Manikkav&cakar (made if possible by the children or grand 
children of the dying person) A bier is made with newly cut 
bamboos; the body is washed in a ceremonial manner with many 
articles such as oil, milk, lemon juice, coconut water, sandal and 
Ganges water (which is usually kept handy in a small sealed 
brass pot in many families), and then placed on the bier. The 
two toes of the body are tied together with a shred of new cloth 
another shred is used to fasten the crown and the lower jaw, in 
order that no de-formations occur when the rigor mortis sets in. 


A pillow is provided with darbha grass and the body except 
the face is covered with a new white cloth. If the deceased 
was a person who had received Siva diksa (spiritural initiation) 
or had been performing Siva puja, then special rites are per- 
formed to discharge these spiritural acquisitions from him. The 
son of the deceased or his representative accompanies the corpse, 
carrying fire in a new mudpot hung on a tripod; this fire is in- 
tended to light the funeral pyre at the cremation ground. Fune- 
ral drums mark the death and the removal of the body; a conch- 
blower accompanies the drummers along with the corpse to the 
cremation ground. Puffed rice, coconut and plantain leaves are 
strewn at intervals along the path to the ground. Split logs of 
wood are spread at the cremation ground on which the corpse is 
laid. Some further rituals are done there before actual cremation. 
Vaykkarisi is one ritual; a handful of rice with a coin is offered 
to the body and thrown away. on a piece of cloth, which is 
collected by the village washerman. Each member of the family 
and near relatives offer this; the washerman bags a substantial 
collection of money and of rice. The presentation of this rice i 
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symbolic of the primitive belief that this rice helps to relieve the 
hunger of the departed soul on its path towards the region of 
the manes. The rituals attendant on the funeral, are all in a 
reverse direetion to those done at auspicious occasions. The body 
is carried to the cremation ground, feet foremost ; the feet are kept 
towards the south of the pyre. Vaykkarisi is again offered, the 
strings tying together the toes and the head and the lower jaw 
are snapped. The son or the heir who lights the funeral pyre goes 
round the pyre on which the body is now placed, thrice in an 
anti-clockwise direction, carrying water on an unburnt mudpot on 
which two holes are made on each round; the out flowing water 


is sprinkled on the corpse with the back of the hand; the pot 


is then thrown down so that it breaks. Generally all trinkets are 


removed from the body of the deceased man or woman, as soon 
as the body is laid in the funeral pyre before lighting the fire ; 
no strings or other fastenings are permitted on the body. The 
whole body is then covered with a new white cloth; dried cow 
during cakes which will easily burn are spread on the body before 
the pyre is lit. The son then lights the funeral pyre with a piece 
of lighted sandal splinter, with his back to the pyre and inserting 
the fire by thrusting it backwards, without looking at the pyre. 
He then goes away to a tank or river, bathes, and then returns 
home with the other relatives; he is required to wash his feet 
before setting foot iato the house. Meanwhile, his close relatives 
or friends distribute the fees to the various services such as fhe 
drummer, conch-blower, barber, washerman, the cremation attendaiif 


and so on. 


In the village, if the death occurs in a house in a main street, 
all puja in the central temple is stopped until the corpse is removed 
from the house; then a purification ceremony is performed in the 


temple and püja resumed. 


All preparation of food is stopped in the house of death 
until the removal of the corpse. The main mourners go without 
food for the period. Neighbours, who are of course relatives of 
the deceased, take the visitors to their house and feed them 


when necesary. 
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‘The second day's ceremony is called pal teli (sprinkling of 
milk) or safljivanam. Early in the morning, relatives and friends 
go to the cremation ground taking the son with them, remove 
the bones from the burnt body and throw them into a sacred 
river or tank with appropriate rites. The remaining ashes are laid 
out, as though they were his body itself, milk is sprinkled on it 
and also several varieties of grains, to symbolize that whatever 
ash is left of the mortal remains of the deceased, is used for 
sustaining the agiricultural crops. All the people have a bath 
in fhe river or tank, go home and have à meal in the deceased's 
house. 


Mourning is observed for fifteen days. The post-funeral rites 
are of four classes: one, the nitya sr@ddha for the period of 
fifteen days; two, the uttara kriya or karumadi on the fifteenth 
day and the graha yajfia on the next day; three, the mdsya 
or monthly sraddha for eleven months following; and four, the 
srüáddha on the twelfth month or anniversary day. Nitya sraddha 
consists of a ritual of propitiation for the welfare of the soul of 
the departed on whose account a dana (gift) is made to a Brahmin ; 
the dana consists of rice and groceries (un-cooked) and vegetables 
served on a plantain leaf with a water vessel (a brass tumbler) 
or the like. This is done for each of the fifteen days at the end 
of which comes the fifteenth day ceremony. 


Even before day break of the day, a small piece of stone is 
placed in the house; on this the spirit of the deceased is invoked 
and the women of the house join together and pour their sorrow 
over it in lines of lamentation. Then the men folk take the stone 
in a basket along with the other requisites to the appointed place 
on the bank of a tank, where a small shelter is erected for the per- 
formance of the obsequies. A Désika or purdhit is present for the 
due performance of the rituals. This is a long process extending 
over several hours. "The soul of the deceased is re-embodied by 
mantras on a darbha form and ail the rituals, due from birth to 
death are performed, with agni (fire) as the witness, Elaborate 
gifts are made to Brahmins in 1, 6, 6-8, or 1, 10 and 18 Varieties ; 
articles gifted are invariably rice and groceries, vegetables and fruits, 
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chappals, new clothes, vessels, seats, umbrella, fan, book, and cow 
with calf. Each is accompanied by a cash present. After ali 
presents are over, and the purohit and Brahmins are sent away, 
the party have a bath, return home and have a good meal. 


The next day’s rituals give a culmination to this day’s work. 
It is called the graka yajüa, or the sacrifice for (the welfare of) 
the home. A sacrificial fire is lit, all the deities are propitiated, 
elaborate dànas are again made, mantra water is sprinkled on 
all the related persons and in the entire house itself in token of 
purification from the death pollution, Death is an inauspicious 
event and with this purification ceremony ali inauspiciousness is 
deemed to have ended and a new feeling of auspiciousness to 
have settled down up on the family. This is also the occasion 
for the receipt of many presents by the children of the deceased 


from the other close relatives. 


The misya is a monthly sr@ddha ceremony performed on the 
monthly tithi (lunar day of death) of the departed person. This 
is a form of propitiation for the departed soul, conducted by the 


puróhit. 


The first anniversary of the day of death is performed on the 
twelfth month with great pomp. It is a great event in the family 
when many friends and relatives are invited. The propitiation 


ceremony is done elaborately, presents are made to Brahmins and 
More important is the poor. 


a sumptuous lunch is also served. 
is known as the sraddha 


feeding on the day. This ceremony 
ceremony and is repeated every year. 


20. INTEGRATION OF THE DIFFERENT AREAS 


The Karkattar had been living in the Togdaimagdalam area 
(Kafichipuram and Tiru-Álangüdu), tbe Colanad and the Panüdinàd. 
But now, it is doubtful if they could be found in numbers any 
where in the Tondai-magdalam area. In each of the other areas 
they are found in large numbers. 

Difficulty in transport and communication kept the Karkattar 
in the north (Tanjavir, Tiruchi and South Arcot) and the Kürka&ttar 
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in the south (Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelvéli) separate. 
They had throughout kept themselves as strangers to each other, 
as if in water-tight compartments. They would know that they 


belong to the same community; they would dine together but 
would not inter-marry. 


A span of three centuries separates the Karkattar of Colanad 
and the Karkattir of Pandinad. Those of Pandinad still retain 
all the cultural peculiarities which marked the Karkattar in general 
as a separate community before their migration farther south. 
They retain all the gotra titles, all the special characteristics in the 
matter of food, and the very special ceremony of Tiru-vilakkidu 
even more rigidly than those in the Colanad. Their marriage 
and other customs continue to be identical. Now with quicker 
means of transport and communication and with more of govern- 
mental and private jobs which throw them up into all sorts un- 
known and unexpected corners of Tamilnadu, the two sections 
have to know each other more closely and they have to realize 
that they are one community. Inter-marriages have started with 
the hope of effecting a real integration of the members in the two 
areas into one unit, as they had been before the historic migration. 


A word may be said about the Kofigumandalam area. Some 
enlightened persons in the Kongunadu say they are also Karkattar, 
The Kavundar of Kongunidu come under two broad classifications 
one is the Véjaljak-kavugdar and the other, Vanniyak-kavundar: 
the latter have been non-vegetarians for ages past. The former 
cal themselves Ve]ajar. In support of the theory that they are 
also Karkattar, they have their own version of the Karkatta 
incident in Pandinad—the Ve]alar standing surety for the proper 
behaviour of the clouds. It is called the Karkatta natakam, done 
as a musical drama at the close of the 18th century. Other books 
of the same category are Meli vilakkam (a poem on the plough 
and the plougher) and the large Vél@jar puranam. In spite of all 
this evidence, the Karkathar of Colanidu will be very unlikely 
to consider them as of the same fold as themselves. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KABIRDAS AND 
RAMALINGASWAMI 


S. N. GANESAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Among tbe saintly philosopher-poets of Hindi and Tamil who, 
moved by the strife-torn condition of the society of their times, 
tried to find a universally acceptable religious ideology placing 
stress on self-refinement and mutual love, Kabirdas (1598—1474) 
and  Ràmaliügaswami (1823-1874) have an important place. 
Though they belonged to different ages and different areas, their 
religious and philosophical ideas show many striking similarities. 
These two were saints who had secluded themselves from the 
attractions of the worldly life, but they evinced a keen interest in 
the well-being of their respective societies. Aware of the demands 
of the contemporary societies, each evolved his philosophical 
concepts based on the principle of universal love and brotherhood. 


The idea of an impersonal God, the relation between the Seif 
and the Divine Power and the path of realisation conceived of 
by these saints show remarkable similarity, which goes to prove 
that the different religious schools in the North and the South 
had accepted many similar fundamental ideas as a result of mutual 
exchange and cultural assimilation. A study of the religious and 
philosophical concepts of the two saints will reveal that they had’ 
discerningly accepted the basic and universally acceptable religious 
and philosophical ideas in the Indian tradition, eschewing all that 
were prone to arouse disapprobation and create tension. Kabir 
belonged to a school of poets in Hindi known as JiAinamarga 
(The Path of Knowledge), which was famous for its rationalistic 
outlook and outspoken criticism of meaningless religious rituals. 
The poets of this school considered self-purification through mental 
control and physical mortification as the way of attaining union 





Otherwise known as ‘ Tiruvaruipirakasavafjalar* or in short ‘ Vallalar’. 
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with God. The basic tenets of their .philosophy were inherited 
from the Yogis of the Nath Panth, but they were influenced by 
several other philosophies as well. Among the poets of the Path 
of Knowledge, Kabir is considered as the most important. Rama- 
linga Swami came in the tradition of Saiva saints, but by his 
personal spiritual attainments he established his individuality and 
founded a philosophy of his own, which though not opposed to 
the basic ideologies of Saivism, show some basic principles which 
are meant for making spiritual attainment possible for all. Before 
going into the philosophical ideas of the two saint-poets, it will 
be useful to scan the background of their times. 


Background of Kabir’s Life 


It was in a period of social strife and religious degeneration 
that Kabirdas lived. For centuries since the period of the con- 
quests of Mahmud of Ghazni (1001-1024), the political and social 
life in North India was constantly ‘under strain. The various 
dynasties that established their power subsequent to the attack of 
Ala-ud-din Ghori could not give stable government or good 
administration. Some Muslim rulers tried to bring at the point 
of the sword the Hindus into the realm of the Islam, and they 
succeeded to some exteit. Many of the Hindu kings were defeated 
and vanquished, and many others became the vassals of the 


Muslim rulers. There was a dissatisfaction among the defeated 
rulers and the general public. 


The political instability had its impact on the religious and 
social life as well. Frequent attacks by the Muslim conquerors 
and the defeat of the local rulers resulted in a sort of disap- 
pointment, self-disparagement and large-scale social degeneration. In 
a caste-ridden society, it was quite natural that the prurient upper 


classes felt practically no responsibility, and the lower classes sup- 


pressed for centuries could feel none. The ritualistic aspects of 


religion had gained prominence over the philosophical, devotional 
and ethical aspects. This aroused a defiant attitude in many, and 
several religious groups came into existence which did nof accept 
the orthodox canons of religion, criticized its vain-gloriousness and 


«ven went to the extent of challenging ihe authority of the serip- 
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tures which sanctioned the differentiation between man and man on 
the basis of castes. 


The condition of the Muslim masses was mone the better. 
Though the rulers came as victors, the supremacy of none of 
the dynasties could be fully established. Rivalries among dynasties 
and even among family-members were common. Many of the 
rulers thought of amassing wealth and living a luxurious life, 
leaving the common man to his fate. 


During this period of indefiniteness and conflict, Jainism and 
Buddhism got some opportunity to expand their influence. Under 
the Ragtrakütas (800-1000 A.D.) Jainism bad flourished in many 
parts of the country, though it could not get wide-scale acceptance 
throughout. As Jainism had already accepted the concept of 
Incarnation and several other traits from Hinduism, it did not find 
much violent opposition. In the 12th and the 13th centuries it 
was very popular in Gujarat. After this, its power declined, but 
did not completely vanish, 


Similarty Buddhism also, especially its Mahayana branch gai- 
ned popularity in many places. In course of time even Mahayana 
split into two — Pdramita Naya and Mantra Naya, of which Mantra 
Naya adopted Mantras and Tantras which were already popular 
among several Hindu cults. Vajrayana branch of Buddhism gave 
importance to Mantras, Tantras, Hathayoga and copulation in 
their ritualistic performances. 


Siddhas and Na@thas:—When there was such a conglomeration 
of religious cults with their diverse ideologies, philosophies and 
ritualistic practices, there arose a rather militant religious group 
as a result of the upsurge among the lower classes against the 
orthodoxism and the socio-religious discriminations widely prevalent 
in most places. This was_the cult of the Siddhas, who gave 
much importance to spiritual elevation through mental control and 
physical mortification. They also practised Hathayoga. The Sid- 
dhas of the North show remarkable similarities with the Siddhas 
in the South in their philosophical ideas and religious practices. 
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Another branch of the Tantric Mahayana was the Natha cult, 
otherwise known as the Avadhit cult. The Nathas claim that 
Adinatha or Siva was the founder of the cult However it is 
accepted that Gorakhnath was the first propagator of the Natha 
cult.” Hazari Prasad Dwivédi opines that the Natha cult originated 
from the Sakta branch of Saivism. (Dwivedi, H. P., 1950, P. 179 
pl. see Bibliography at the end). Nathas gave importance to the 
knowledge of the Self as a part of the Cosmic force and pres- 
cribed mental and physical control for its attainment. Hathayoga 
also found a place in their rituals. 


Advaita Philosophy:—' The establishment of Advaita (Non-dualism) 
by Acarya Sankara as a philosophical system was an important 
event in the history of Hinduism. This saved Hinduism from 
slow annihilation due to the extensive expanse of Jainism and 
Buddhism. With a strong personality and a well-defined philo“ 
sophy, Sankara could successfully counter the spreading of these 
religions and give a new life to Hindusim. His influence spread 
all over India so much so that a succession of religious pre- 
ceptors accepted his philosophy and became its interpreters. Due 
to the influence of Ramanuja, Ramananda, Nimbirka, Vallabha and 
Madhva, the whole of North India saw a widespread devotional 


movement with different ideas about the ways and means of attain- 
ing realisation. 


The two major devotional ideologies which developed may be 
considered to have their origin in the ‘ Swariipa laksana? and 
* Tatastha laksana’ of Sankara. In Swarupa laksana', the real 
form of God is considered as impersonal and beyond perceptual 
knowledge. He is Sat-cit-inanda. In Tatastha laksana, physical 
qualities in relation to time and space have been attributed to 
the Supreme power. Sankara has conceived of Maya to diffe- 
rentiate between the formless impersonal power from the universe 


2. it is difficult to trace the origin of the ideas of Gorakhnith. Hazari 


Prasad .Dwivedi (1950) P. 32 Nath Sdmpraday has traced the influence 
of Sakta cuit of Saivism on bim. Govind Trigunayat (1957, Kabir ki 
Vicardhiri P. 90) says that he was a Buddhist but was jater influenced 
by Saivism and Yogic cults. Anyhow it may be said that many of bis 
ideas were earlier prevalent among ihe Saivites and the Jains. (See 
Ganesan, S. N., 1975 see Bibliography). 
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with different formal manifestations. This concept also spread 
widely and found a place in the philosophies of several schools 
including the Nathas, and through them among the Saint Poets 


of Hindi. 


The Dualistic (Dvaita) philosophy of Madhva and the Dualistic- 
non-Dualistic (Dvaitddvaita) philosophy of Nimbarka also had wide 
influence, and from their inspiration developed the cult of Saguna 
devotion, visualising God in various definite forms. The two 
main incarnations of Visnu, Rama, the embodiment of virtue and 
Krsna, the embodiment of resplendant charm became great inspiting 
forces of religious movements, which influenced the poetry of 
almost all languages of North India. 


It is at such a time, when various religious and devotional 
cults were preaching their ideologies, often vying with each other 
to establish their supremacy, that Kabir lived. While the religious 
movements were working with vigour, the socio-political life was 


in a morbid state. 


Background of Ramalinga Adiga} 

The social environment of Ramaliaga Swami was quite diffe- 
rent. The difference of time and the local conditions cannot be 
overlooked. However it has to be said that in South India also 
prevailed a state of tension, though not so much as in North 
India, and wide-scale disparagement had spread in the political, 
social and religious fields. 


The East India Company came to rule the Madras Presidency in 
1802, and ever since till the attainment of Independence, it was in 
the hands of the English. It was ruled by them through the collectors. 
But here and there, there were local chieftains called Pajayakkars. 
When the governance went to the hands of the Empress in 1858, 
the Madras government became stronger. As such, the province 
never had to face a situation of conflict and tension as North 


India at the time of Kabir. 


But the British rule had slow and sustained impact on the 
social life. Caste system had flourished earlier. In the early period 
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of the British rule, the higher castes availed of the opportunities 
of education and gained some high positions. It was only towards 
the end of the 19th century that the lower castes began to get 
some education through the missionary efforts of the Western 
priests and scholars. However, even then, their condition was 
not substantially improved. Thus during the lifetime of Ramaliiga 


Swami, the social Stratification was strong, but it did not result in 
serious tensions. 


In the religious field, the antagonism which existed between 
the Saivites and the Vaispavites during the earlier periods had 
somewhat subsided. Though they could not reconcile with each 
other in the ideological field, there were no overt conflicts which 
could spoil the social atmosphere. The society at large had accep- 
ted certain norms from both. l 


The Muslim contact also did not create much tension as in 
North India. The Muslims came to South India not as con- 
querors but as traders and had more peaceful cultural contacts 
with the Hindus. Many Muslims have enriched Tami] Literature 
in the 18th and the 19th centuries. 


Later, when the Europeans came to South India, tben also 
there was not much ‘religious strife. The religious work of the 
missionaries were peaceful. As many of them identified themselves 
with the Indians, even learning the local language and writing in 
it, there was no serious cause for conflicts. However, their success. 
in propagating Christianity, and the success of the English in estab- 
lishing power had some deep influence on the overall psychic 
features of the people. Though there were no serious conflicts, 
there was also no strong uniting force to keep the society tightly 
knit together and to drive it in the way of progress with a common 
purpose and direction. Thus there was the necessity of finding a 
religious and philosophical ideology which would not impair the 
existing values, but would be acceptable to all alike. It was precisely 
this need that the philosophy of Ramalifga Adiga] fulfilled. 


It was in such social backgrounds that Ramalinga Adiga] and 
Kabirdas lived and made their pursuit of divine knowledge. ‘Their 
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verses give vent to their philosophica! and ethical ideas on the 
one hand and reveal their mystic experiences on the other. In 
spite of the difference in tbe social background and personal 
environment, their ideas show much similarity and are in line with 
the Indian philosophical tradition. An attempt is made here to 
give a comparative outline of their spiritual ideas, philosophical 


concepts and mystic visions. 


SPIRITUAL IDEAS 

The greatness of Ramaliiga Swimi and Kabirdas is more as 
saints than as poets. They had no urge to become poets, nor 
were their compositions intended to give aesthetic pleasure. Fully 
aware of the transient nature of life, they had an intense desire 
to attain something more than the worldly pleasure, to attain 
a stage of transcendence and supreme bliss. Ali their endeavours 
were centred round this dominant desire, a desire to free the Self 
from the bondages of worldly life and get united with the Supreme 


Cosmic Power. 


Concept of God 

Kabirdas belonged to the school of Jfíanamürga, the adherers 
to which conceived of God as a formless, Omnipresent power un- 
understandable by normal senses. Ramalinga Adiga], though be- 
longing to the Saivite school, has spoken about these abstract 
qualities of God, and finally visualised it in the form of Luminance 
(joti). According to Kabir, ‘He is unattainable (by normal senses), 
unseen, and iuminant? Brahman is limitless and exists everywhere 
as knowledge. Ramalinga Swami says that the Supreme being 
which is. omnipresent, unfailingly exists in the macrocosmic and the 
microcosmic world and is itself the living and non-living things.’ 
This Supreme Power is itself the existence of the universe. It is 
life, life in life and the luminiscence in life.? Both the saints have 


PVP OR qu IN 
3. agam agocar gami nahin tahan jagmagi joti—Kabir Granthavali, P. 199, 


. avigat aparampsr brahma gyin rip sab tham—dbid, P. 241. 
5. aggamelàm pindamel&muyirka]elám poru]kal 

anavelamidankajelam nikkamara pirainta—Tiru Arutpé, IT, P. 57. 
6. ulaka pilai mujutakiyBnkaaknl]a 

uyir&kiyuyirkkuyir&mo]i tàpnsgi—Tiru Arutpa, Y, 101. 
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contended that this Supreme one is beyond normal comprehension. 
Vallalar says that God is a pure and Yogic power which is 
beyond measures, beyond mind and beyond knowledge. Kabir 
says that the nature of Ram (God)? is not known to any.’ 
He is unattainable, unseen, living inside; the whole world is igno- 
rant of Him.’® Both have stressed that God is existent in every 
individual. Kabir says that Hari lives in the heart and advises 
falling in love with him.'' The One he is searching throughout 
the world is at last found to be existing in the body itself.?? 


As the omnipresent Master is in every body, Kabir advises not 
to speak bitter words to any.!? 


Likewise Ramalinga Swami considers God as One who has 


made his heart His temple.** He remains concealed in every living 
being and is a witness of all acts.! 


In the Form of Knowledge 


Both Ramalitga Adiga] and Kabirdas have accepted God in 
the form of 7822 (Supreme Knowledge). While they have con- 
tended that He is attainable by Knowledge, they have also asserted 
that He Himself is in the form of Knowledge. According to 
Vallalar, He is knowledge that dispels ignorance, knowledge to 
knowledge (ie. greatest of knowledge), knowledge in knowledge 


7. alavaiyelankadantu manankadantu marrai 
arivaiyelaikadantu kadantamala yogar—Tiru- Árufpa, I, 110. 


8. It must be remembered that Kabir uses the words like Ram, Hari, 


Govind etc. not in a personal sense. The impersonal God has been 
addressed by these names. 


9. ram gati par na pavai koi—Kabir Granthavali, P. 195. 

agam agocar abhi antará, to ko pir na pavai dharns dhara—Ibid., P. 179. 
11. hirds bhitari hari basai ti tabi lyau lsi—ibid., P. 44, 

12. ja karan jag dhindhiya so to ghat hi mahi. 

13. ghat ghat me? vah sii ramts katuk vacan mat bol re 


—Kabir Granthavall, P. 162. 
14. enneücor koyilena-k-kogdoy— Tiru Arujpa, l, P. 92. 


15. toggulakilu]|]avuyirto; umo]itta& j ralela ñ- 
kandulavukigyatoru kalvanevan—Tiru Arufpa, I, P. 46. 
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(essence of knowledge) and the knowledge within.’* Kabir also 
has said that the unknown and unlimited God exists everywhere 
in the form of Knowledge.*’ 


In the Form of Light 

The culmination of the spiritual concept of Ramaliiga Swami 
is in his concept of the Supreme Power as Light, an ever luminant 
cosmic force, which he has named as ‘ Arufperum Joti’ (The Great 
Light of Grace). His main object of worship in the later days 
has been this Light of Grace, which he considered to be the 
driving force of ali universal phenomena. He has sung ‘in many 
verses about this Joti. ‘ rufperum Joti Aftakam,' and * Arutperum 
Joti Akaval’** are poems about the great cosmic force in the form 
of Light of Grace. In  Ananda-k-kaiippu,"" the poet expresses the 
unique blissful state he attains by the grace of God. 


The concept of Light is not a superficial comparison. The 
intention of the poet is to go deeper and discover the formless 
and impersonal supreme power. The light that the saint visual ises. 
is the symbol of an abstract and absolute power pervading the 
whole universe and is the «essential driving force in everything. 
That is why it is described as “jotiyul jotiyul joti* (The Light 
in the Light in the Light) Kabir has also described his God as 
Light in many verses. According to him ‘He is in the form of 
Light, which has no death, which has no word or body," and 
‘Inside, as Light remains God luminant’.** Kabir proclaims that 
he would unite the light of soul with the Cosmic Light, and 
would thus become free from the bondages of woridly life.?* 





16. ayarvaru pérarivikiyavvarivukkarivay 
arivu|larivayaakakattu]]orarivay—Tiru Arujpa, II, P. 57. 

.17. avigat aparampár brahma gyan rip sab dbām 

—Kabir Granthavali, P. 241. 

18. Tiru Aruipe, II, Pp. 59-61. 

19. Ibid., Pp. 511-515. 20. Ibid. Ti, Pp. 511-515. 

21. jyoti sarip kal nahi uhva, vacan na ahi sarirü—Qtd. Ram Chandra 
Sbukla—Hindi Sahitya ka Itihas, P. 72. 

22. antar jyoti ram pargàásá—XKabir Granthavali, P. 296. 


:23. tis jotihi joti milava“ga, tau mz" bahuri na bhaujali avü?ga 
—lbid,, P. 123. 
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Beyond Personal and Impersonal 


One important difference between the concepts of Ramalidga 
Adigal and Kabirdas is that Ramaliiga Adigal has accepted the 
Supreme power in the specific form of Siva also. As a Saivite, 
he has accepted the physical form of Siva, as described by many 
earlier poets. He was also not against idol worship or religious 
rituals. He has sung about the deities in several places.”* The 
charming physical beauty of Siva has been vividly described in 
many stanzas. Ramaliiga Adiga] with utmost confidence says that 
by seeing the beauteous form of the Lord, the inner hunger will 
subside.2® Several stories connected with Siva have also been 
narrated by him. 


Kabirdas, on the other hand belonged to a group of saints 
who considered that the Supreme power is beyond formal descrip- 
tion. Though Kabir bas used the names Ram, Hari and Govind 
in many of his stanzas, these have not been used in the usual 
senses, but only as synonyms of the Impersonal Power. This 
concept originally found in Rg Veda, has come down through the 
Upanisads and has been accepted by many religious schools.?* 
The poets of the Path of Knowledge, including Kabir have also 
accepted the idea. 


However, this difference in stress should not make us over- 
look the basic concept of the two poets. In spite of this diffe- 
rence both the poets subscribed to the basic idea that the Sup- 
reme Power is both concrete and abstract, with form and without 
form, but beyond all descriptions. According to H. P. Dwivedi, 
Kabir got this idea inherited from the Yoga cult of Gorakhnath,’” 
who proclaimed that this form of God is superior to other forms 
for meditation and realisation. Kabir himself has said that the 
different forms may be useful in various stages of spiritual pursuit, 


24. Tiru Arutpa, I, P. S31ff., St. 208—232. 


25. cirtti nikaz cempava]accemmemiyina]akum, parttiruntal nammutpaci poà- 
kin—Tiru Arutpa, P. 55. 


26. For a detailed study of the subject, see Bibliography, Ganesan, S. N. (1975); 
27. Hazariprasad Dwivedi (1960, Ed. 6), Kabir, P. 68. 
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He advises acceptance of the personal God as an object of attach- 
ment aud the impersonal one as the object of service, but clearly 
asserts that he himself as a Yogi would concentrate on tbe One 
that is beyond form and formlessness.** He has clearly defined 
the stages of spiritual pursuit suitable for different people. The 
ordinary man worships the God with limited form, the Sadhu 
(Sage) worships the one who is boundless and impersonal and he 
who has attained supreme knowledge discards both.” Thus accord- 
ing- to Kabir, though the Supreme power can be accepted in diffe~ 
rent forms, the power which is beyond all perceptual knowledge 
is the one to be meditated? upon at the highest stage of spirituat 


attainment. 

In the case of Ramaliiga Swami also, the ultimate aim is 
the realisation of the Supreme, which is beyond the personal and 
the impersonal. Though he has accepted tradition and sung about 
the Lord in his concrete forms, his constant effort has been to 


acquire the knowledge of that Supreme Being, which is formless 
He has explicitly described such a form 


and beyond description. 
In one verse he says ‘He is form, image 


in some of his verses. 
in the form, form in the image, the One in the form, the form- 


fess, the formlessness in the formless, the One in the formless.?9 
He urges the ignorant to understand tbat it is the one that exists 
in the form and the formless - in the concrete and the abstract.3! 


It is clear that in spite of the difference in stress they lay 
on the different forms of God, both the saints have the ultimate 
aim of attaining union with the one Supreme Power which is 


beyond sensual perception. 
PHILOSOPHIC CONCEPTS 


God and Self 
Both in Saivism and in Advaita philosophy, it is contended 


that the Cosmic power pervading the universe and the Soul in the 





28. nirgug ki sevā karo sargun ki kari as 
sargun nirguo ke pare tahā hamir& vas—Kabir. 


had me" rahe so manvi, bebad rahai so sidhn, 

had behad donon tajai, tin ka. mats agidh——Kabir, P. 215. 
30. Tiru Aretpa, I, P. 104. 

$1, Tiru Arutpa, Ul, P. 436. 


29. 
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individual being are one and the same. The realisation of this 
iruth and dissolving the soul with the boundless cosmic soul has 
been the ultimate aim of the spiritual pursuit. But, for the soul 
in the norma] state, it is impossible because it is shrouded by 
illusion, named Maya in Advaita and Pasa in Saivism. As a con- 
Sequence of this illusion, man fails to realise his own self, the 
real nature of the soul and its relation with the cosmic force. 
It is due to this illusion that man becomes strongly conscious 
about his own self. It is only by abandoning this egoistic feeling 
that the soul can attain the union with the Lord and resume 
its real nature. Ramalinga Adigal and Kabirdas have repeatedly 
spoken about this dissolution of the Self. Adiga] says that the 
egoistic man does not know himself, and caring for himself (which 
is just an illusion) gets destroyed.*? Kabir categorically says that 
aS long as one cares for the self, nothing can be achieved, 
but when ‘I’ and ‘My’ are annihilated, then comes the realisa- 
tion of Hari. Both the saints had attained this knowledge and 
felt that they themselves were nothing, but the Supreme being 
was everything. With the utmost humility Kabir says. ‘There is 
nothing mine in me, whatever is there is only Thine; by surren- 
dering to Thee what is Thine, what do I 1ose?'** Ramaliüga 
Swami considers that even his words are not his own but those 


Of his Lord,*5 He asks, ‘Who am I, and what knowledge would 
I have if the ‘Siva’ himself is not dancing in my blood ? *.** 


The sense of Ego is essentially due to the illusion of Maya, 
about which both the saints have elaborately described. It is 
extremely difficult to get out of the shackles of Maya. According 
to Kabir, Maya does not leave us even if we leave it, it ens- 


—— rn 


32. ............89avattil niysrepavariv&v...........- nagepru colli nalintapaiys 


—Tiru Arujpa, I, P. 76. 


33. jab lagi mæ” mz" karai, tab lagi kaj ek na saraj, jab yah mz" mera 
miti jai, tab hari kaj sanv&re ay—Kabir Granthavali, P. 205. 

34. mers mujh men kuch nahin, jo kuch be so tor, tera tujh ko saumpte, 
ka ligai hz mor. 

35. naguraikkum varttaiyelam nayakag tap varttai 
naguraikkum varttaiyan ro —Tiru Arutpa, Yl, P. 413, 

36. 


napsirepakkenavor fspavuparvéty fivam 
ம்க்‌ nillàvuji—4bid.,, P. 413, 
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nares us again and again." Jt is because of the egoistic feeling 
due to Maya that we have feelings like honour and respect. Thus 
honour and respect are themselves Maya, and when this Maya 
leaves, then there is Divine Knowledge.** Kabir considers that 
Maya exists everywhere?” and it entangles even the Gods.*? Rama- 
liága Swami, in his ' Máyzvilakkam "^, has dealt with the nature 
of Maya and the miseries of the soul which is caugbt in its 
noose. The goal of spiritual pursuit is to get free from the 
illusive sense and understand the real nature of the sou] and the 


relation it has with the Cosmic Power. 


The acceptance of the basic unity of the Supreme Power and 
the Soul and a strong longing for re-attaining the union is a 
fundamental idea in the philosophy of both the saints. 


MYSTIC VISIONS 


The Ways of Realisation and Mystic Experience 


Al spiritual pursuits have the aim of realising something be- 
yond the normal worldly truths. The understanding of the Cosmic 
Truth leads to the liberation of the Soul. In such a state of 
liberation the Soul feels itself free from all bondages and remains 
in a condition of sublime peace and tranquility. Various ways 
have been preferred by various schools of Spiritualists to attain 
this end. Knowledge (Jnana), physical mortification (Yoga) and 
devotion (Bhakti) are the important means adopting which several 
saints have tried to attain this state of utmost joyousness. The 
influence of all these arc found on Rimalinga Swami and Kabir. 


The Path of Knowledge 

Both the saints have elaborately described the knowledge that 
dispels ignorance and gives union with the cosmic power. This 
knowledge is different from worldly knowledge. So the saints 
consider the reading of books as futile. If Ràmalihga Adiga] 
says that all the scriptures make us stagger, and do not give eyes 


———— 
37. Kabir Granthayali, P. 114. 
38. mayàá Adar maya min, mēyā taji brahma giyan—Jbid,, P. 114. 


39. Jbid., P. 115. 
40. Kabirdts, Pijak, St. 59. 
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to see," Kabir also declares that reading books and books through 
years does not make one a scholar, but by learning the few 
letters of Love one becomes a real scholar.“ 


On attaining the knowledge, the soul feels that it is itself 
lost, and its place is taken by the Lord. Speaking of this ex- 
perience, Rimalinga Adiga] says that his Lord, the Lord of his 
life, comes and sits in his place and will be in a few hours one 
with him never to be separated.‘® Kabirdas speaks of his wonder- 
ful experience. ‘The Lord in search of whom I went, I have 
got in this place. The One that is said to be another has be- 
come myself?** Giving a concrete simile Kabir explains, “Water 
became ice, the ice melted and became what it was before, and 
now nothing more is to be said.’ *° 


Another result of the realisation is the experience of trans- 
cending one’s own self, becoming the real Self and feeling one 
with the whole universal Existence. Ramaliiga Swami speaks of 
this condition, ‘Oh God, that, being myself, being not myself, 
becoming the state of 1, becoming not the self, becoming one 
with the cosmic knowledge, existing in the cosmos in a state of 
silence, grows everywhere.*® The miraculous mingling of the 


microcosmic Soul with the Macrocosm is put in concrete terms 
by Kabir thus: 


41: cattirankalllàm tatumarraficolvatagp ri 


néttirankal porkatta nerave —Tiru Arufpà, IL, P. 414. 


pothi parhi parbi jug bhaya pandit bhaya na koi dhayi akkhar prem -kā 
parhe so pandit hoi, 


42. 


43. en cami enatu turai ennuyir nayakamé 
igru vantu nagirukkum itattilamarkiprar 
pincarum iraptaral najikaikkullé senatu 
pérutampir kalantulatté piriyamaliruppar —Tiru Arutpa, IL, P, 465. 

44. jā karan mz? jai tha sai pai thaur, 
soi phir apan bhayi jasu kahta aur 

45. pani hi te him bbayo, him hvai gaya bili, 
jo kuch tha soi bhaya, ab kachi kahya na jai —Jbid., P. 13. 


—Kabir Granthavali, P. 15. 


46. nàpaki nàpalilanaki nine nanakum patamaki náprag kanda 
tanaAki tanallapnákit tins tàagakum patamAkic cakaca nina 
van&üki, vanaduvil vayankukinsa mauna nilaiyaki 


yeükum valarum tévé —Tíru Arutpa, I, P. 106. 
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A pot in water and water in the pot, 
Water within and without ; 

The pot gets broken, water mingling with water, 
The wise one knows the Truth.*? 


The limitless expanse attained thus is not only spatial, but 
also temporal. The soul crosses the temporal barriers and gets 
eternal life, as well as sublime enjoyment. Ramaliiga Swami says, 
that the Lord has given him such an immortal state. By the 
fortune of the previous life, he has become immortal and has 
seen God in his own self,‘* and due to this divine presence he 
feels that the mortal body will attain immortality and will get 
supreme joy.'* Kabirdas has again and again spoken about this 
state of immortality. With a sense of pride he says, 


*'Fhe physician died, the patient died. 
Died the whole of the world; 
But one Kabir did not die, 
Whose sustain is the Lord.'"? 


Because of his faith, he is able to say with unswerving confidence: 


‘I will not die, the world will die, 
For I have got the One that gives life."' 


The unique pleasure obtained on reaching this state has been 
described by Vallalar in poems like Ananda-k-kalippu and Ananda 
mélitu. In several songs written in the style of folk songs"* 





47. jal me? kumbh kumbh me? jal he, bahar bhbitar pini, 
phüf kumbh jal jalahi samàna, yah tatth samajhau gyani 
—Kabir Granthavali, P. 103. 


48. ‘ Mayai nikkam’, St. 1, 4.—Tiru Arujpa, II, P. 431. 
Also cakata kalviyilé talai kattikkotuttir-—Ibid., II, P. 271. 
cakata varamefakké tanta tanitteyvam-—Jbid., II, P. 236. 


49. Ibid., II, P. 447. 
50. vaid mua rogi mua, mua sakai sansar, 
ek kabira na mus, jahi ke ram adhar. 
51. ma" na maraun maribo sansaré 
ab mohi milio hz jiyavanhara.—Sant Kabir, P. 14. 


52. pitikiyarkkarivuruttal, Tira Arutpa, Yl, P. 525; Vernila, Ibid., P. 527, 
natacar kommi, Ibid., P. 529; arputam, Ibid., P. 544; katcikKagni, Jbid.; 
P. 546; akkacci, Jbid., P. 549 etc. 
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Valjalar seems to be in a revelling mood, his heart full to the 
brim with the pleasure of divine experience. The moment of feeling. 
united with the Lord is a moment of unique pleasure— the great 
pleasure of Sivananda."* This pleasure is so great that the Lord 
alone can know it. ‘The joy I got in the divine presence, my 
Lord alone knows, my mother, my Lord alone knows,'"* says the 
saint as a bride. 


Kabirdas is so much thrilled with this experience that he asks 
his mind to dance in joy, and asks the whole universe to jein 
the dance. 


Dance, O my mind, dance in rut, 

Play the tune of love day and night, let all hear, 

Let R8hu and Kétu and all the planets dance with joy 
throughout life, 

Let the mountains and oceans and the earth dance, 

Let the world, laughing, weeping, dance.*® 


Realisation through Yoga 


Yogic practices have had wide prevalence throughout India, 
during some earlier periods. The Yogic system essentially consists 
of controlling of the body and mind and regulating their activities 
in specific channels, such that the Yogi gets averted from the 
external world, and turns his senses to his inner self and dis- 
covers a world of supreme enjoyment. Some such methods have 
been mentioned in the Rg Veda, Upanisads and in the Maha- 
bharata.°° However they got systematised by Patanjali in his 





53. kaninta sivanantamepum perum pokattigilé 

kalittita vaittitukinsa kalaiyumituvé.—Tiru Arujpa, Il, P. 464. 
54. sannitiyigcenru nin perra pēru 

Samiyarivdradi — amma 

samiyarivaradi—Tiru Arutpa, II, P. 549. 
55. nicu re mere man matta hoi 

prem ko rig bajay rain din sabda sunai sab koi, 

rahu ketu navagrah nàcai janma janma anand hoi, 

Siri samundar dharti nacai hans roy.—Kabir Granthavali, P. 256. 


56. For a detailed study, see in Bibliography Ganesan, S. N., (1975). 
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Yogasiitra. Thereafter many religious cults have accepted the same 
as a way of or aid in realisation. The verses of Nath - Panthis 


in the north and of 'Tirumülar in the south show the strong 
influence of the yoga system. 


Kabir, like the other poets of the Jisénamarga, has inherited 
the ideas of Yoga from the saints of the Nath Panth. He has 
elaborately described the process of awakening the cosmic power 
within the body, known as Kundalini so that it rises up in stages 
and. passes through different Wheels (Cakras) in the body until 
at last it reaches the the Thousand-petalled Lotus in the brain, 
which is the centre of cosmic perception. At this stage the soul 
derives supreme enjoyment to a boundiess measure, which Kabir 


has elaborately described.?" 


Ramalinga Swami has not written any verse about the Yogic 
method, though the words ‘Yoga’ and Yogünta' occur in some 
pieces. But that he had a knowledge of the system is evident 
from his prose piece ‘ Pigjanupava latganam'. The long description 
with reference to Kugdalini, lotus, Ksirabdhi (the Ocean of Milk), 
different Agnis (Fires), Manasarovar (The Holy Lake of the Mind) 
etc.,*’ run parallel to the descriptions of Kabir. So, it is clear 
that although Valjalar did not give much importance to the 
Yogic system, it seems that he was aware of the potentialities 


of it. 


Realisation through Love 

The most charming verses of the saint-poets are those in which 
they approach the Lord through the medium of Love. . Knowledge 
and Yoga are features which raise man above the normal level 
of thought and perception, and keep him away from the world 
of emotions. These are generally unapprehendable for the normal 
man. When the different phases of these are described in verses, 
they do not enrich the emotional content, which is an essential 
feature of poetry. Though the quest for God by the saints is 
inspired by the emotional urge for realisation, the description of 





57. Kebir Granthavali, Pp. 38, 94. 
58. Tlruvarutpirakafa Valjalaár Upatésam, P. 148—154, 
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the experience obtained by super-knowledge and Yogic process 
tend to be devoid of emotional charm. 


On the other hand, there are many verses of the two saints, 
in which they have given expression to their emotional attachment 
towards the Cosmic Power in a somewhat concrete form and 
have described their mental experiences in various phases of .the 
relation with it. A large number of the verses of these saints 
are concerned with this emotional attachment or love. In the 
most intensive state of this attachment, the poets have expressed 
their ardent feeling for the Master in the form of bridal love 


Libido, which usually manifests itself in the form of love 
between man and woman, is the most powerful driving force of 
life. This when directed towards the Supreme Power pervading 
the Universe, makes the aspirations of man serene and sublime. 
This is what the poets have done in the verses depicting bridal 
mysticism. Both Ramalitga Swami and Kabir have described 
different situations of bridal life. 


Here again, as in realisation through Knowledge, the devotee 
gets near to the Lord through a process of dissolution of the 
Ego. As long as one is conscious of one’s self, and one’s. 
desires are directed towards worldly things, there cannot be any 
union with the Lord. Both the poets have imagined themselves 
as the bride and the Supreme Power as the bridegroom, with 
whom they wish to ‘unite. But as long as the Ego exists, this 
seems impossible. To Ramaliiga Swami it seems that the Lord 


appears and urges him to annihilate his self before getting the 
bridal union. 


i Seeing thyself, look not for Me in thee, 
O, girl that wanders after worldly glee! 
See Me,” says the Lord O, mother, 
And takes my hand O, my mother.*? 





59. wungnai-p-psrttunnu]]$ yennai-p-par&t& 
draipparttstiyvjalkipra pega 
ennaippárepkinr&renaatiyamma, 
<n kai pitikkiprareznatiyamms.~— Tiru Arujpä, IF. P 290, 
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in the same tune Kabir also describes how he loses himself 
and unites with the divine Lover. 


Such is my beloved Lover's charm, 
That his charm pervades everywhere, 

. And when ‘J’ went to see that charm, 
Myself became the charming lover.?^ 


The ardent love of the devotees make them feel that they are 
united with the Lord by a spiritual marriage. Kabir has given a 
grand picture of his marriage in which the Lord comes as the 
bridegroom, the five senses come as wedding guests, and the Soul 
as the bride in ful bloom of youth gets married on the altar of 
physical existence and submits itself completely.’ In a state of 
intense love Kabir feels that he cannot live without the divine 
Lord.^ Ramalifiga Adiga] also has similar experiences. At the 
most intense state of his passionate love, he feels every moment 
that the Lord comes to take the hands of his beloved bride, who 
is himself, while playing, while adorning herself, while singing in 
praise of the lover and while talking with her playmates.?* The 
love is so strong that the devotee as a bride feels fully confident 
that the Lord is coming. The bridegroom appears to tell her that 
her wedding with Him is imminent, and asks her to be conscious 
about the supreme status she is to be elevated to.°* * Cilata- 
camvátam'*9 is a highly emotional poem, in which the bride telis 
ber maid-companion how she has shared the pleasures of the 
nuptial bed ‘with the Lord. 

Both the poets have made passionate exposition of the different 
stages of their marital love, both in union and in separation, which 
deserves a more intensive study. 

60. {ali mere lal ki jit dekhin tit lai 
lali dekhan men gayi mz bh: hogayi lal., K. G., P. 94. 
61. Kabir Granthavali, P. 87. 
62. Ibid, P. 125. 
63. Tiru Arufpd, IL, P. 290 ff. 
64. மம, M. P. 291. 
65. Tiru Arutpa, Part D. 
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Thus we find, that these saint-poets belonging to two different 
schools of philosophy, show many conceptual parallels in their 
philosophical and devotional ideas. Though coming in separate 
traditions, there are some significant similarities in their concept 
of God, the ways and means of attaining realisation and the 
experiences they have obtained on attaining the supreme state of 
divine bliss. A wider and deeper study will reveal that several 
philosophical ideas and spiritual concepts had been accepted by 
various religious cults in different parts of India cither through 
traditional inheritance or through mutual contacts, and these great 
saints have assimilated many such basic concepts, but have at the 
same time amply shown their strong individuality. 
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The music that was practised in the Dravidian eountry in the 
early Christian era represents a magnificient system with a well 
laid foundation in the theoretical and artistic aspects. The 
soundness of any evolved system is easily borne out by the 
existence of a number of scientific literature on the theory and 
practice of the subject. It is indeed a heartening feature that 
references are found to a series of regular treatises on music, 
dance and drama as nurtured and developed by the ancient 
Tamils even before the Christian era. The irretrievable loss of 
most of these works is unfortunate as these contain the earliest 
material regarding the Ancient Tamil Music, which represents some 
of the oldest music of India. Since theoretical writing pre-suppo- 
ses a large amount of practice prior to it, the existence of a 
flourishing system of music and dance with a variety of musical 
instruments in the Dravidian country at a surprisingly early period 
is an established phenomenon. The valuable reference in the 
Natya Sastra' to the intense musical and dance activity of the 
Southern Region, beyond the Vindhya mountains is to be recalled 
here. The vast ancient literature on music and dance in Tami] 
includes the following viz. Perundrai, Perungurugu, PaRchabhdara- 
tiyam, Bharatam, Agattiyam, Muruval Sayandam, Guganül, Seyi- 
triyam, [sainugukkam, Indrakaliyam, Panchamarabu, Bharata séna- 
patiyam | Küjtanul, Nagagatamit and others. Commentaries for 
some of the works were written later and these throw valuable 
light on the music of tbeir times. Besides, the regular works 
on music, treatises on dance and drama have chapters on music 


x tct el er 
1. Nitya Sastra - Kasi Edn. Chap. XIV. 37. 
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treated as an adjunct to them. Further, references to music, in its 
Scientific and practical aspects are scattered throughout the literature 
dating from the period of 'Tolkaáppian&ár (3rd cent. B.C), which 
includes the famous lexicons like Sé€ndan’s  Divákaram? and 
Pingala  nighantu.? These references throw useful light on the 
nature of music and its place in the life of the Tamils in gene- 
ral. In the absence of many of the priceless literature mentioned 
earlier, the only available source that we have to look for 
authentic scientific material on Tamil isai is Silappadikaram* of 
llango adigal, which is one of the classical works of the Sañgam 
period. 


The uniqueness of the genius of the Tamils is seen in the 
conception of the language as Muttamil (முத்தமிழ்‌), comprising 
Ilakkiya Tamil, Isai Tamil and Nidaga Tamil each having 
distinguishable “characteristics regarding the musical quality and 
grammatical rules. It is true that a language undergoes certain 
modifications in style and expression with reference to the con- 
text and its significance. In the Isai Tamil, the language has 
been adapted wholly for tbe purpose of music and, this fact 
derives support from the important reference in Séndan’s . Divaka- 
ram (Section on sound), to the use of seven long vowels for 
singing the music of the seven svaras. 


op m ஊ ஏ g ஒ ஒள வெனும்‌ 
இவ்வேழெழுத்தும்‌ ஏழிசைக்குரிய ”? 


In the previous verse, the author enumerates the Tamil] names 
of the seven svaras and their equivalent solfa letters as found 
in the Sanskrit texts. 


'* குரலே துத்தம்‌ கைக்கிளை யுழையே 
இனியே விளரி, தாரமென்றிவை, ஏழுவகை 
யிசைக்குட்‌ பெயரே ” 
" சவ்வும்‌ ரிவ்வும்‌ கவ்வும்‌ மவ்வும்‌ பவ்வும்‌ தவ்வும்‌ 
கிவ்வும்‌ என்‌ றிவை ஏழுமவற்றின்‌ எழுத்தே யாகும்‌ * 
2. Edited by K. Loganatha Mudali&r—1904. 
3. Saiva Siddbsnta Publications—1968, p. 203. 
4. Edited by N. M. Venkatasami Nattar—-1968. 
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As the full names of the svaras cannot be used as such in 
practical music, the mnemonic solfa letters, which are actually 
the initial syllables of the svara names, were thought of. 
The Narada Parivrdjaka upanishad which belongs to the pre- 
Christian era mentions for the first time the use of solfa syllables, 
sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha and ni for the seven svaras. But the 
device of singing the seven svaras using the long vowels instead 
of the consonants by the Tamils, is most unique from the melodic 
point of view. And this fact is not referred to as such in the 
Sanskrit literature on music. 


Further, Tolküáppiam? makes a significant statement that the 
seven long vowels- viz. 4, i, ü, 0, af, 6, and aw, occur as one 
syllable, independent words having two matras each, while the 
five short ‘vowels a, i, u, e, o can never figure as words by 
themselves. 

அளப்பிறந்திசைத்தலும்‌ ஒற்றிசைநீடலும்‌ 

உளவெனமொழிய இசையொடு சிவணிய 

ரைம்பின்‌ மறைய என்‌ மனார்‌ புலவர்‌ 

(தொல்‌ - எழு. 33) 

It: is further stated, that lengthening of vowels and consonants. 
is explained in books on vocal and instrumental music. It can be 
deduced from this, that music was slowly trying to free itself 
from the shackles of poetry and drama as early.as the period 
. of Telk&ppiam. The choice of these seven long vowels again to 
signify the ézhisai or seven svaras, proves the recognition of the 
. superior importance of the vowels over the consonants in the 
sphere of pure music and reflects the musical genius of- the 
Tamils, 


The Svara is also referred to as isai, narambu and kél vi. 
Silappadikáram mentions the ancient Tami] names for the seven 
svaras and, in the Zchiyar kuravai, these svaras are given the 
names of gods and goddesses for special reasons. 


*- இடை முது! மகளிவர்க்குப்‌ படைத்துக்‌ கோட்பெயரிடுவாள்‌ 
குடமுதல்‌. இடமுறயாக்குரல்‌ துத்தம்‌ 





5. Ejuttadigsram - Sutra—33-44, 
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Meee oor உழை இனி விளரி தாரமென 
௩௬௧௫ பூங்குழல்‌ வேண்டிய பெயரே 7T 


It is probable that the svaras were originally sung with akdra, 
iküra and only later, the syllables came to be used. According 
to Kiuttanul’, the svaras s, r, ஐ m, p, represent Lord Siva, 
- and d, n, s, goddess Parvati. And the order of seven svaras 
in the ascent and descent denotes the scale. 


** இனம்‌ சரிக ம பதரி நிதபம கரிச என 
ஏ ழுவரியா வழிமுறை இயலும்‌ 
(கூ, தூல்‌ செய்யுள்‌ 59) 
“சரி கம பதஙி நிதபம கரிசா, ததி தொம்‌ mb 
ஜெம்‌ ஜெம்‌ ஈம்‌ தொம்‌ தித எனும்‌ முதல்‌ வரியும்‌ 
புரியும்‌ அச்சரமே. (கூ. நூல்‌. 68 - 69) 


Vari and Puri here denote Srohana and  avarohana respectively. 
Kévaf refers to the sequence of the svaras. Kijttaniil which is 
earlier than Adiyarkunaliar (14th Cent.) contains valuable refe- 


rences to ancient Tamil music in the light of .the existing musi- 
cal practice. 


Pag: in ancient Tamil ‘music, the connotation of a term 
depends mostly on the context of its usage. For instance, isai 
means svara music and. Pap or raga. The term Par denotes 
the raga, and also a r&ga taking the seven svaras. It is some- 
times used in the sense of yazh or harp. Tiram is a derivative 
riga having a lesser number of svaras, and it is of three kinds 
Panniyatiram, Tiram and Tirattiram, . which correspond to the 
_ Shddava (six note) Oudava (five note) and svarantara (four note) 
scales. All these four varieties of rigas are referred to some. 
times by the general term Pap. The number of pags recognised 
in ancient Tamil] music was 103. Of these, about twenty three 
have been used by the 'Tév&raküras in their hymns. A feature 
which is quite peculiar to the culture of the Tamils was the 
classification of music, Paps and the musical instruments according 
to the five pastoral regions and this proves the basic importance 
ef the geographical factor in the life and civilisation of the people. 





6. Ksttensl Sattan&r. Edited by Prof. S. D. S. Yagiar, (1968), 
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The five divisions of the land into pastoral regions, viz. (Mullai), 
hilly region  (Kuriüji), arable lands (Marudam), coastal belts 
(Neydal) and dreary waste (Palai) have respectively the following 
pans namely Sevvazhi yazh, Yama yazh, Maruda yazh, Neydal 
yüzh or Tiranil yazh and Palai yazh. The Palai yàzh gives rise 
to the seven generic scales by the process of model shift of 
tonic (Kural-iti krama} namely the Sempdalai, Padumalai palai 
sevvazhi, arumpalai, kodippülai, vilarippalai and merchempalai. The 
four big paps each admitting of four varieties of ahanilai, puranilai, 
arugiyal and perugiyal are expanded to sixteen. A total of 21 
tirams is got from the four pans pàlai yazh (5), Sevvazhi (4), 
Kurifiji (8) and Marudam (4) and each again admitting of four, 
yield 84 pans, which in addition to the 16, give a total of 


hundred pans. 

Three more pans are added to these, to make the number 
into 103 pans. 

In the treatment of Kural-ilikrama we come across some 
important technical terms in vogue in ancient musicology. The 
ninranarambu is the basis or starting note or string of the yazh 
Kilai is the fifth note from the starting note and is consonant 
in effect when played with the first note. Natpu is the fourth 
from the basic string. Pagai is the third and the sixth notes and. 
is inimical producing a repulsive effect. nai is the second and 
the seventh notes. Kijai and Natpu refer to the consonances of 
the fifth and fourth respectively, known as Samvaditya of sa-pa 
and sa-ma. Pagai refers to the vivadi svara and ipai, the anuvadi. 
The interval of fourth is spoken of as agreeable and producing 
a blending effect and it is quite significant as all early music in- 
cluding the Védic music and the music of the Gregorian chants 
gave importance to the fourth interval ie. the descending fifths 
and the note ma, was even considered ‘avinasi’ or indestructible 


in scales. 


The Sruti is known as a/age in Tami] music and twenty 
two srutis are recognised. The following table shows the distri- 
bution of 22 alagus among the seven strings of the yazh and the 


resultant scales. 
B-13 இ 
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A comparative study of the paps and the rügas as dealt with 
in the early Sanskrit texts in particular, reveals remarkable mutual 
influences between the two systems. Some of the Tévara pans 
were also known as ragas and for example may be mentioned 
the pans, the nafta raga, pazham takka raga, naga raga, takka 
rüga and takkési raga. It is interesting again to note that pags 
and rigas were distinguished by naming them after the region and 
language as well. For instance, the following names are self ex- 
planatory viz.  Ariya vardti, Drüvida, Dakshina Gurjari, Dra vida 
Gurjari, Panchama Kambhoji, S'ayavelarkolli, Dravati, Dravida bhasha, 
Gandhárapanchamam, Dévara vardhani, Mégharaga Kurinji and so 
on. Ragas that were probably well known in the Dravidian 
country or perhaps indigenous to it, were signified in the Sanskrit 
works with the prefix drdvida added to their names and vice versa. 
The names of some of the Tevüra pans bear the Sanskrit influ- 
ence, for instance kousika, Indala, Gandhara, takka, takkési (same 
as takka kaifika), Natta (Nata), Nagjapadai which is a bhasha. 
of Nata, Panchama, Gandh@rapanchama and kolli (Same as golli). 
OF the various names, puranirmai, kurinji, sevvazhi, S enturutti, 
Kollikkauvanam, piyandai and piyandai gandaram are indigenous. 


Pan Equivalent Karnatic Raga 
1. Kolli Navaroj 
2. Sikamaram Nadanamakriya 
3, Sevvazhi Yadukula kambhoji 
4. Kousikam Bhairavi 
5. Panchamam Ahiri 
6. Sendurutti Madhyaméavati 
7. Vyazhakurifiji Sourashtra 
8. Takkesi Kambhodi 
9. Giàndhürapanchamam Kedaragoula 
10. Pazhampafijuram Sankarabharana 
31. Sadari Pantuvarali 
12. Puranirmai Bhüpala with antara 
gandhara 
13. Megharaiga kurifiji Nilam bari 
14. Andalikkurifiji Sama 
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13. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
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Pag 
Pazhamtakka rága- 
Indalam 


Natta padai 
Mullai 


Equivalent Karnatic Rāga 
Arabhi 
Malavagoula or Nadana- 
makriya 
Gambhira náta 
Mohanam 


A paím leaf manuscript? dated Kollam 917, 1742 A. D. pre- 
served in the TiruvAiduturai Mutt, has identified the following pans 
with some of the Karnatic rigas popular at that time and this 
jist is at slight variance with the practice available today. l 


17. 
18, 
19. 


THE PAGAL PANS (10) பகல்‌ பண்கள்‌ 


Names of the Paus. 

Puranirmai 

Gandhiram and Piyandai 
Gindharam 

Kausika 

Iadalam (Tirukkuruntogai) 

Takkési 

Natta raga, Sadari 

Natta padai 

Pazham pa&Rjuram 

Gindhirapanchamam 

Panchamam 


THE IRAVUPPANS (8) 
Takka Raga 
Pazham takka raga 


Sikamara (same as 
Kamara) 


Puranirmai 
Kollikauvanam 
Tiruviruttam 
Kuriüji 
Sendurutti 
Tirunerisai 


Śri 


Equivalent ragas 
Śri Kanti 


Bairavi 
Nelitapanchami 
Kambodi 
Pantuvarà&]i 
Nattaikurufiji 
Sankarabharagam 
Kédaragoula 

Abiri 

இரவுப்‌ பண்கள்‌ 
Kannada Kambodi 


Suddha s4veri 
N&danamakriya 


Nertiram 
Padumalai 
Palaiyazh 
Aratru 
Sentiram 
Nattam. 


7. கொல்லம்‌ 917 Gp துன்முகி Gh மாசி மீ. 4n எழுதி முடிந்தது. 
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Certain types of verses are sung in spécific pags. Tiruvisd- 
gam is sung in Mohana raga, Tiruttandagam in Harikambhoji, 
Tirunérisai in Kolli (Navaroj), Tiruviruttam in Kousikam (Bhairavi) 
and pazham pafijuram. Tiruvisaippa is mostly rendered in ananda 
bhairavi raga, though the following pans viz. natta raga, puranir- 
mai, salarap2ni, gindhara paüchamam, and Indalam, have been pre- 
scribed in the texts. Nérisai, Tirukkuruntogai; and .viruttam are not 
pans but are only verse forms. Pans are also named after certain 
type of metrical verses and special circumstances. For instance, 
Yazhmürippan is the name given to the rain producing pan, mégha- 
raga kurilji (Ntlambari) following the incident of Tirunilakanta 
yazhpapar's failure to play faithfully the * மாதம்‌ மடப்பிடியும்‌ ” 
padigam of Gnanasambandar that led to the consequent breaking 
of the yazh. Tiruttalachadippadigam is a metrical verse rendered 
in viyazhakkurifiji.  Indalam, Sadari, and Nattapadai are referred 
to as Tiruvi rágam. Rules regarding the hour and part of the day 
in which pans are to be sung have been prescribed. These are 
classified as Jrappan, Pagalpan and Poduppan.’ Marudam is to be 
sung in the morning, Sevvazhi in the evening, Kwrinji at midnight, 
while Puranirmai is the early morning raga sung at dawn. 
(பள்னியெழுச்சி), Of the 24 pans, 12 were pagal paps, 9 iravup- >` 
pags and poduppans are 3. The pagalpans are intended to be 
sung during day time and these are:— Puranirmai, gándharam 
Piyandai gandharam, natta raga, nattapádai Pazhampafljuram, Pafija- 
mam, Indalam Kausikam, takkesi, Sdddri, and Gaàndharapaftichamam. 
Pans to be sung at night time or iravuppans are namely: takka 
raga, pazhamtakka raga, S ikamaram, Kolli, Kollikakavanam, Viya - 
zhakkurinji, Kurinji, Mégharaga kurinji and Andalikkurifji.  Sev= 
vazhi, Sendurutü and Tiruttandagam (Harikambhoji) are podupans 
which can be sung at all times. 


Alatti:— Alapana is known as a/atti in Tami] music. The 
musical sound which emanates from the Maladhara is referred to 
as ajatti and is also called isai and pap. As the &]atti is pro- 
duced in the eight sthàánas or positions like tongue, nose, lips and 





8. Equivalant to the chandrim#a, sury&ám$a and sarvakalika rágas explained 
in the Sanékrit texts. 
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teeth by the eight kriyas of eduttal, paduttal, nalidal, kampitam, 
kutilam, oli, uruttu and takku, it is known as pan. The eleven 
characteristic features of a pan correspond to the dasavida raga 
lakshana explained in Sanskrit books and these are முதல்‌, முறைமை, 
முடிவு, நிறைவு, குறைவு, கிழமை, வலீவு, மெலிவு, சமன்‌, வரையறையும்‌ 
நீர்மை Alatti is done with the aid of five short vowels and five long 
vowels.’ Of the 18 consonants, only the 3 letters, ம, m, and த 
are used for performing a]atti and the rest are not considered 
fit. Starting with the consonant w, the music of the à]atti is 
developed using long and short vowels. According to Kiittaniil, 
á]lam (ஆளம்‌) and Nalam (நாளம்‌) constitute Alatti in music 
*ஆளமும்‌ காளமும்‌ ஆளத்தி என்ப”? (சூத்திரம்‌ 28). The ascending 
sequence of seven svaras viz. sr g m p d n is called கேர்‌ ஆனம்‌ 
and the descending sequence is the ரநிரைசேர்‌ தானம்‌. The various 
movements of svaras in the ascent or descent and also the combi- 
nations of svaras into several patterns according to the rules of 
melody, constitute the a]atti or elaboration of a pan. Kittaniil 
speaks of alatti in the following verses, 


** குரலே துத்தம்‌ கைக்கிளை உழையே, இனியே விளரி 
தாரம்‌ என்ன, ஏழிசைநேர்ரேர்‌ (இயல்‌ ஆனத்தி ^ 
(சூத்திரம்‌ 30- 31) 
“ ஏழிசை மற்றிரை ஏல்‌ ஆளத்தி 
சரிகமப தரி தான்‌ கேர்‌ ஆளம்‌ 
ஙி தப மரி சா நிரை சேர்‌ காளம்‌ (சூத்திரம்‌ 42 - 45) 


Adiyarkunallar refers only to alatti and not to nalatti. Two 
kinds of Alatti recognised are: accu (அச்சு) Pāraņai (பாரணை). 
The Accu is done with tala and may be said to correspond to 
the tanam which has an underlying rhythm. Pédranai is done to 
the accompaniment of dance or abhinaya. It probably refers to 


9. ** குன்றாக்குறில்‌ ஐந்தும்‌ கோடா நெடில்‌ ஐந்தும்‌ 
குற்றெழுத்தாலும்‌ கெட்டெழுத்தாலும்‌ ஆளத்தி செய்யப்படும்‌ 
என்றவாறு ”. 
'* குன்றாக்குறில்‌ ஐந்தும்‌ கோடா நெடில்‌ gigi நின்று 
ஆர்ந்த மந்தகரம்‌ தவ்வொடு - ஈன்றாக நீளத்தால்‌ ஏழு 
கிதானத்தால்‌ கின்று இயங்க ஆளத்திஆம்‌ என்று அறி?” 
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the variety of dance which is known as raga abhinaya'? in which 
abhinaya is performed as accompaniment to raga singing. Alatti 
is again spoken of as of three kind :—Kāttālatti, Niraválatti and 
Pannalatti relating respectively to accu, püranai and pan. Fur- 
ther, the syllables fenna and fena are utilised in the singing of 
ülatti and it is to be noted that Sanskrit texts are silent regarding 
this musical practice. The present method of rendering alüpana in 
Karnatic music with the syllables tarana and tanana may be 
traced to the tradition of Ajatti exposition practised in ancient 


Tamil music. 


The ancient period in the history of Indian Music has made 
two priceless contributions namely, the WVédic hymns and the 
Tévüram. The Téviram set in pans, constitutes the earliest 
examples of the music of the ancient period as a whole, that 
has come down to the present date in a recognisable form. 
The Nayanmars, the authors of those highly devotional hymns, 
had played a very remarkable role in the evolution of Saivism in 
South India. The Nayanmars were devotees of Lord Siva and 
belonged to all strata of society. In addition to being sterling 
devotees of the Lord, humble in body and mind alike, they were 
also poets of a superior order. A volume of devotional hymns, 
in attractive pags and melody and rhythm flowed from their 
hearts spontaneously, at the divine call, providing fundamental 
sustenance for all Saivite devotees of all times. The four inspired 
saints viz. Saint Tirug#ana Sambandar, Appar, Sundaramürthy 
and Manickkavasagar have sanctified the whole of South India 
by their songs of devotion and spread the light of spiritual 
aspiration throughout. The music of the ancient Tamils as was 
in vogue thousand two hundred years ago is available to us in a 
somewhat original form in these hymns. 


The Tévara hymns are rightly termed ‘Deyva Püdalga]* and 
the Tamil language as handled in these songs is Gfdna Tamil 
or Spiritual Tamil. Being spontaneous effusions of the God- 
intoxicated souls, they are so full of emotional exhuberance and” 


— ————————— 
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are couched in highly metrical style. In the history of Indian 
music, the Tévaram set in a regular raga (Pan) is the earliest 
example of a musical composition as such. The Vedic hymns 
were only chanted to certain specific notes and, ragas as such 
were not used.. 


The beautiful combination of poetry and music is of immense 

aid in the easy memorising of these hymns which run to a 
voluminous pumber. The Tévaram is divided into many padi- 
gams, which represent a collection or group of ten to twelve 
verses. Pdsuram is a verse. The following last verse of a 
Padigam is given below for instance :— 

கல்லார்கள்‌ சேர்புகலி ஞானசம்பந்தன்‌ 

யெல்லார்களும்‌ பரவுமீசனே யேத்துபாடல்‌ 

| பல்லார்களும்‌ மதிக்கப்‌ பா௬ரஞ்‌ சொண்னபத்தும்‌ 

No divisions are found in a Padigam and once it is begun, the 
stanzas of the Padigam are sung in succession till the end. 
There is no pallavi or refrain to which the oduvàr (hymn singer) 
returns at the conclusion of each stanza. The burden of the 
song which usually contains the main theme, sometimes figures 


at the end of a verse. For example in Silappadikaram, the 
verse in Aychiyar Kuravai may be cited :— 


பெரியவனை மாயவனைப்‌ பேருலக மெல்லாம்‌ 

விரிகமல புக்தியுடைய விண்ணவனைக்‌ கண்ணும்‌ 

திருவடியுங்‌ கையும்‌ திருவாயுஞ்‌ செய்ய | 

கரியவனைக்‌ காணாத கண்ணென்ன கண்ணே 

கண்ணிமைத்து காண்பார்தங்‌ கண்ணென்ன கண்ணே 
We find a similar structure of the composition in the Ashtapadi 
hymns of Jayadéva. It is the ‘burden’ of the song which deve- 
loped into the pallavi section of the later musical composi- 
tions. Further, the music of the stanzas in a padigam is same 
and in this respect, it is a forerunner of all later musical forms 
such as the Ashtapadi hymns, Prabhandhas and the Fkadhatu 
kirtanas. The stkala or kshetra mudra, vaggeyaküra mudra, and 
devata mudra are introduced in the hymns. Again the tradition 
of incorporating the signature of the composer in the song, is 
thus as old as the Tévaram. The mudra charana of the later 
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kriti type of composition containing the signature of the com- 
poser corresponds to the Tirukkadaiküppu stanza of Gíüanasam- 
bandar's and Sundarar’s Tévarappadigam. The Thirukkadaikappu 
ris the last stanza that bears the signature of the composer and 
is intended to provide for the safety and preservation of the 


the whole padigam. 


Music in these hymns ‘is only a vehicle for expressing the 
sublime experiences of the Nayanmars. Hence the thought con- 
tent and the language clothing these ideas are deservedly of 
supreme significance in these songs. The music, words, and the 
content, all converge into a harmonious combination, conceived 
first in the mind of the composers before emerging as a song. 


Many rhetorical beauties that adorn the later musical com- 

- positions in different languages are seen in tbe Tévaram hymns in 
quite a large number. Also, there are in these hymns certain 
special characteristic embellishments pertaining to the Tami] langu- 
age, and Tami poetry. Tirugfianasambandar’s hymn in Pan Kousikam 
(Bhairavi) given under, is a fine instance of the beautiful technique 
known as Malai matru or the savyd-apasavya pattern or vikatakavi 


design. 


யாமாமா நீயாமாமா யாழிகாமா காணாகா 
காணாகாமா காரழீயா மாமாயா நீமாமாயா (pp. 121-1) 


‘Ramaswamy  Dikshitar's song in Gafrgdtaranigi raga in  Tisra 
ékatila with the words: “‘ Sarasanayana sarasaá " is composed in 
மாலைமாற்று. Muthuswamy Dikshitar has also composed songs 
with this beauty. #kapadam is another kind of literary beauty met 
with in Sambandar’s hymn in Pap Vyazhakkurifiji. Here the 
words constituting a line, occur in the. three remaining lines of 
the stanza also. 

பிரமபுரத்துறை பெம்மானெம்மான்‌ 

பிரமபுரத்துறை பெம்மானெமமான்‌ 

பிரமபுரத் துமை பெம்மானெம்மாண்‌ 

பிரமபுரத்துறை பெம்மானெம்மான்‌ 11 


M. ibid. p. 147. 
B-14 
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The interesting feature known as kondukujji (கொண்டுகூட்டி) is 
come accross in the Tévaram, Adutt@nai in pap  sevvazhi, 
(yadukulakámbhoji raga—triputa tala) is cited below. 


கொடுத்தானை 

பதம்‌ கொடுத்தானை 

பாசு பதம்‌. கொடுத்தானை 

அர்ச்சுனர்க்கு பாச பதம்‌ கொடுத்தானை 

யூரித்தானை அர்ச்சுனர்க்கு பாசு பதம்‌ கொடுத்தானை 

அடுத்தானை யுரித்தானை அர்ச்சுனர்க்கு பாசு பதம்‌ கொடுத்தானை 


Similar instances are found in [the kritis of Muthuswamy Dik- 
shitar. For instance, the following may be cited from ‘ Tyagaraja 
yoga vaibhavam" in Ananda bhairavi raga. 


Sam 

prakasam 

svarüpa prakadam 

tatva svarüpa prakad$am 

sakala tatva svarüpa prakasam 

Siva $aktyadi sakala fatva svarüpa praküsam 


The length of the line is gradually increased without affecting 
the meaning and this is referred to as $rotovaha yati in Sanskrit. 
Another kind of rhyme recognised in rhetorics is  yamakam. 
Identical words or syllables, but different in meaning figure in a 
Section or sections of a composition. "This is called மடக்கு in 
Tamil. The Tévaram of Sambandar in Pazham Pafijuram is an 
example: 


உற்றுமை சேர்வது மெய்யினையே 
உணர்வது நின்னருள்‌ மெய்யளை யே 
கற்றவர்‌ காய்வது காமனையே 
கனல்விழி காய்வது காமனை யே 
அற்றம்‌ மறைப்பதும்‌ உன்பணியே 
பெற்றும்‌ உகந்தது கந்தனை யே 

பிர மபுர த்தை உகந்தனையே!3 


A parallel example is found in the kriti “manasa mang sdmarthya 
mana sümarthyamémi" in vardbani réga, in which the word 





12. Ibid. pp. 162-1. 
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Manasa@ occurs in different meanings, as the words, மெய்யினை யே, 
காமனையே, உன்பணியே, கந்தனையே in the above hymn.  Alliteration 
known as Anuprüsa in Sanskrit, is come across in many hymns. 
The following example of Sambandar in pan Sadd@ri may be cited 
and later Sanskrit poetry particularly the ashtapadi hymns of 
Jayadéva contain beautiful alliterations. 


நிராமய பராபர புராதன பராவு சிவராக வருளென்‌ 

ஜிராவும திராயது பராதினை புராணன மராதி பதியாம்‌ 
அராமிசை யிராதொழில்‌ தராயர பராயண வராக வருவா 
தராயனை விராயெரி பராய்மிகு தராய்மொழி விராயபதியே!* 


This padigam is called vazhimozhithiruviragam (uழிமொழித்‌ 
திருவிராகம்‌). The second letter rhyme known as Yadugai or 
prüsa is the special feature of these hymns and is not found in 
the ashtapadi hymns which contain only antya and anuprisa. 
Ambashtakam and portions of Lingashtakam of Adi Sankara have 
the beauty of prasa. The first hymn of Sambandar in Natta- 
padai which he composed at the age of three immediately after | 
receiving the Divine blessings is replete with this beauty. 


தோடுடைய செவியென்‌ விடையேறி ஓர்தூ Gleucsor t6 $5 819. 
காடுடைய ௬டலைப்பொடு பூசியென்‌ னுள்ளங்‌ கவர்‌ கள்வன்‌ 
ஏட௫டைய மலரான்‌ முனை காட்பணிக்தேத்த அருள்‌ செய்த 
பரீ௫டைய பிரமாபுர மேவிய பெம்மான்‌ இவனன் G m. 


The Tévaram hymns can be rendered individually and by a group of 
devotees also. The poetic form of these hymns with their 
rhetorical embellishments afford scope for easy and coliective delivery. 


திருத்‌ தமாந்திகழ்‌ காழிஞான சம்பந்தன்‌ செப்பியசெக்தமிழ்‌ 
ஒருத்தராகிலும்‌ பலர்களாகிலும்‌ உணரசெய்வார்‌ உயர்க்தார்கணே!* 


Another interesting feature is that, a number of padigams 
have been composed in one and the same pag and the 
music of each padigam is set in a different tune in the pan. 
This is referred to as Kattalai. The various facets of a pan 
or raga are revealed by the many katjalai or varpamettu in 
றில்‌ E 
13. Ibid. pp. 159-6. 

14. Ibid. pp. 274-7. 
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varied. rhythmic settings or musical tunes existing in it. Since 
the hymns are mainly products of divine inspiration, it is natu- 
ral that the several padigams in the same raga are not found 
in the same varpamettu and rhythmic structure or tune in the 
raga. The treatment of the same pan in the different padigams 
is hence varied. It will be seen that in the kritis of Tyagaraja 
and other great composers, in the same raga, the musical as 
well as rhythmic structure is not repeated, but exbibits modifi- 
cations in the handling of the raga within each composition. 
The musical potentiality of a pan is thus revealed by the 
existence of the various melodic and rhythmic treatments of it 
in the compositions. It is highly surprising that this fundamen- 
tal truth is manifested in the Tévaram hymns. In all spontane 
ous creations, the musical handling of the theme, the rhythmic 
form and the spiritual and artistic experience of the composer 
are always in perfect consonance with the emotional state of 
the mind of composer at the time of the composition. 


Of the four Nayanmars, Sambandar has :handled as many as 
twenty-four pags, Appar, ten pans, and Sundaramirti seventeen pans. 
in the pan Indalam, there are 39 padigams, in Sadari, 33 padigams 
and so on. It may be pointed out that saint Tyagaraja composed 
more than 30 kritis in Todi raga each in a distinct vargamettu. 


The phala sruti so characteristic of charitra kirtanas, yaksha- 
ganam, dramas and kalakshépams enumerating the beneficial effects 
of reciting, listening and witnessing the enactment, is introduced 
in the padigams of Sambandar: for instance, the following in praise 
of the deity of Sirkali in pay viyazhakurifiji may be mentioned. 

ஞானசம்பந்தன்‌ ஞான த்தமிழ்‌ ஈன்குணரச்‌ 

சொல்லிடல்‌ கேட்டல்‌ வல்லோர்‌ தொல்லை வானவர்‌ தங்களோடும்‌ 

செல்குவர்‌ சீரருளாற்‌ பெறலாஞ்‌ சிவலோகமதே5 

Adiyarkkunallar’s commentary on Silappadikaram refers to 
works on tala and unfortunately these are not available to post- 
erity. References to Tajavottu (தாளவொத்து), and Karapavottu 
கரணவொத்து) are found and important details relating to the 


15. ibid. pp. 146-11. 
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subject of tala from these works are however alluded to in the 
commentary. 


Rhythm is tbe other inherent element of music. In Tami] 
music, rhythm is called Papi and it is of four kinds viz. Koffu, 
asai, tükku and alavu (கொட்டு, அசை, தூக்கு, அளவு). Kotfu is 
equal to half of mitra (two aksharas) and is indicated with the . 
symbol e. Asai has one matra (four aksharas) and bears the sign ௭, 
Tükku is denoted by the symbol ex and has two matras (8 ak- 
sharas). Ajavu has three matras (12 aksbaras) and the sign -*. 
Unit time is known as akshara in music. A mitra is equal to 
four units. 


Equivalent Duration Symbol 
Sanskrit Name 
]. Kottu drutam 2 aksharas half a matra & 
2. Asai laghu 4 aksharas one matra எ 
3. Takku guru 8 aksharas two maàtras உ. 
4. Alavu plutam 12 aksharas three matras «^ 


The symbols and signs prescribed for these angas of the tala 
in the work called Zalasamuttiram'? are slightly different. 
விராம வுருப்புள்ளி மெய்த்துரிதம்‌ வட்டம்‌ 
இராம சரமிலகு ஏந்தும்‌- இரா மன்கை 
வில்லுக்‌ குருப்புலிதம்‌ மின்காகு வென்றுரைக்கில்‌ 


அல்லுக்கியல்‌ புல்லடி. (தா. ௪. 10. 22) 
But in actual practice, the following symbols are used. 
Duration Symbol 
1.. } matra 1 akshara ய்‌ 
2. $ màtra 2 akshara oO 
3.. 1 mātra 4 akshara 1 
4. 2 méatra 8 akshara 4 
5. 3 matra 12 akshara 2,3 
1 
6. 4 matra - 16 akshara + 


Tala regulates the flow of music and is the basic formative ele 


ment of dance. 


ட 
16. Tāla samuttiram—Tanjore Maharaja Serfoji Saraswati Mahal Library 
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“ஆட்டமும்‌ பாட்டமும்‌ அளவிடும்‌ தாலே (கூ, தா. தூ. 3) 
“ தாளம்‌ கரையே ” (கூ. தா. நூ. 8) 
** தாளம்‌ பிறந்தது தண்ணுமை (கூ தா. நூ. 8) 


It remains as a boundary for both music and dance. The twelve 
modes of measuring time have been mentioned in keeping with 
the exigencies of the Zar} of dance and these are— 
* ஒற்றல்‌ உறுத்தல்‌ வலித்தல்‌ மெலித்தல்‌ தட்டல்‌ 
அடித்தல்‌, தாவல்‌, தாடில்‌, விரல்மடி, விரவல்‌ 
வீச்சிறை நிரவல்‌ எனப்‌ பன்னிரண் டே வினைச்செயல்‌ என்ப. 
(கூ. தா. நூ. 7) 
Adiyarkunallar mentions in his commentary on Arangetrukkádai 
about forty one tālas inclusive of ēka tala, parvatilochana and 
others as belonging to purakküttu while tālas such as ஆறன்மட்டம்‌, 
எட்டன்மட்டம்‌, தாளருவாரியல்‌, தனிகிலையொரியல்‌, ஒன்றன்பாணி 
and others are used in akakuttu. Kiittanul’” refers to the famous 
seven tālas and also the thirty-five tajas, which have become very 


popular in the music of later period. The talas with their equiva- 
lent present names are given below: 


Names as given As found in Tala Equivalent names 
in Küttanul Samuttiram in Karnatic 
| (anubandam) music 
1. Ekam ஏகம்‌ Bkam Eka 
2. Adai அடை Adantai Ata 
3. Müwadai மூவடை Thiruvidai Tiriputa 
4, Thinnam திண்ணம்‌ Sampai Jhampa 
5. Uruvam உருவம்‌ Rupagam Rupakam 
6. Mattiyam wt ig unb Mattayam Matyam 
7. Thulai துளை Thugam Dhruvam 


The popularity of the seven tālas or sapta tālas pricr to the 
period of Adiyarkunallar is evident from the treatment of them 
in Küttanül. It must be conceded that long before the period 
of Purandaradas, the famous sapta t&las must have been in 


pre- 
valence in the South under different names. 


17. Kutta Nit—Tala Nüul-—Sütra 68-78, 
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The adavukkottu is to be rendered in these seven tilas in 
the five varieties of chaturam (i.e. chaturasram), tirasam (tisram), 
miduram (misram), kandam (Khandam) and sankaram (sankirnam). 


'* ஏழ்தாளத்து இணைஇருவகை இயலும்‌ | 

தாள்‌ அடிகற்பார்‌ தம்முதல்‌ அடவே ” (தா. நூ. d. 178) 
Other tālas used in adavukküttu are arariga tdlam, vanna sigaram, 
Kodari, muzhanari and so on. Attam (ஆட்டம்‌) refers to pure 
nritta or $uddha nritta or Sokkam (சொக்கம்‌), which is mainly 
based on rhythm or tala and footwork. Pattam (பட்டம்‌) is the 
nritya which is based on raga and is capable evoking rasa. 
Aditila was known as (அச்சரம்‌) accharam. : 


சரிகமபதநி நிதபமகரிசா, ததிதொம்௩ம்‌ 
ஜெம்ஜெம்றம்‌ தொம்தித, எனும்முதல்வரியும்‌ 
புரியும்‌ அச்சரமே. (கூ. நூ. 68). 


Similarly other  talas like iccaram (இச்சரம்‌) uccaram 
(உச்சரம்‌), eccaram (எச்சரம்‌), occaram (ஒச்சரம்‌), darpanam (கர்‌ 
பணம்‌), Qaceari (சச்சரி), simhalla (ஸிம்ஹல்லா), and Kandarpam 
(கந்தர்பம்‌) are also referred to. The prastara of the tila known as 
Virungiyam (விருங்கியம்‌) is explained with the letters constituting 
the panchakshara which result in the total of one hundred and 
twenty varieties. It runs as follows: 


mandew, வயரசிவவகம, வயகமசி, யமைசிவ 
கமவசிய, மசியவ௩ர, சிவருயம 

வயமவசி, யாஈசிமவ, ஈமயவசி, மசிகயவ 
சிவமயை, வயசிமை, யவைசிவ, ஈமவயசி 
மசியவை, சிவரமய, வயமசிஈ, umen 
நமயசிவ, மசிவயய, சிவயமம, வயஈசிம etc. 


In the place of the syllables ‘ Namasivaya’ the seven svaras 
are used for illustrating the prastara which is given next. Ap- 
propriate jathis are sung to these svaras. Thus the use of the 
panchkshara, maníra svaras and jathi for illustrating the prastara 
krama of the tala, Wirurigiyam is remarkable. The dance known 
as agavukkittu (அடவுக்கூத்து) has its very basis in the rhythmic 
structure. Pérani is a type of rhythmic dance which is performed 
on sand specially spread on the stage, and covered with a piece 
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of white ‘muslin cloth. At the end of the dance, on account of 
the peculiar adavus andj rhythmic movements of the dancer, the 
figures of lion, lotus, serpent, chariot, elephant and other pictures 
are seen to be drawn beautifully on the sand. Special. talas are 
mentioned for the dances, which result in the drawing of the 
various figures. The five talas known as Kuharam (@amb)s 
Ariya Kuharam (ஆரியகுஹரம்‌), Kuharapuliyam (amg Cn 465lu nb), 
: Kuhara sigaram (குஹரசிகரம்‌) are prescribed for dancing the dra- 
wing of the figures of tiger and lion. 
‘to in Sanskrit as Simha vikraman, 
kriditam and Simha nandana. 


These tālas are referred 
Simha vikriditam, Vyaghravi- 
These 151௨5 belong to the list of 


108 talas. 
Name of the tāla Equivalent name in Total number of 
the Sanskrit text . Aksharas 

1. Kuharam Simba vikramam 64 aksharas or 
16 mētras 

2. Ariya Kuharam 76 aksharas of 
19 mátras 

3. Kubara Puliyam . Vyaghra vikriditam 68 aksharas or 
17 matras 

4. Kubara Pidaram : Simhanadam or 32 aksharas or 
Simhavikriditam 6 matras 

5. Kuhara fikaram Simhanandana 128 aksharas or 
32 matras 

6. Annam Hamsa leela 9 aksharas or 
22 mátras 

7. Isai annam Harmsanadam 32-aksharas or 
8 mütras 


The tülas'* that are utilised for the type of feminine dance 
known as Varikküttu, are generally referred to as belonging to 
ratiyam (தியம்‌), a class of time measures. These talas and sol- 
kattu passages in them are soft and composed of mild musical 
patterns. The following are the six tālas :— 





48. Kiovttandl—Togaintl pp. 542-349. 
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Name of the tālas 


1. Rati 

2. Rati ulla]lam 

3, Ratiyattu alangam 
4. Ratiyakkarapam 
5. Rati madanam 

6. Ratiya kriyam 


Total duration 


12 Akku or 3 alagu 
24 Akku or 6 alagu 
44 (11 alagu) 

8 (2 alagu) 

12 (3 alagu) 
144 (36 alagu) 


Akshara or unit time is denoted as akku and akkaram.  Alagu 
is equal to one mAttirai which consists of four aksharas, 


Certain tālas have been prescribed for use in the sijaya dances 
சோளையம்‌) which are intended for warfare and these are termed 
Kotram (கொற்றம்‌) type of tālas. Seven such tajas are mentioned. 


Name of the tala 


1. Kottrattiru 

. Kottrattinbam 
Kotram 
Kotrappugaram 
Vinnakkotram 
Kotrappugazh 
Kotrakkotram 


TAWA YN 


Equivalent names Total duration 
in Sanskrit texts Akshara — Alagu 
Jaya Sri 32 8 
Vijayanandam 32 8. 
Jayam 40 10 
Kirti 48 12 
Vijayam 40 10 
Šri ktrti 24 6 
Jayadharam 36 9 


These seven talas are noted for the majesty, vigour and are 
capable of evoking vira or heroic feeling. 


The twelve dances of Lord Siva are enumerated and from these 
are said to have developed the later’® twelve küttus. 


12 tándavas 


Alliyam (அல்லியம்‌) 
Elliyam (எல்லியம்‌) 
Paliyam (பல்லியம்‌) 
Ullam (உள்ளம்‌) 


Küttus 
Adavu 
Isai vazhi 


Avinayam 
Charikai 


19, The eleven küttus enumerated in the commentary as on Silappadikiram are 
Kodukotti, Pándaragam, Alliyam, Tudi, Kudai, Markittu, Kudakküttu. 
Pédikkittu, Marakkal küttu, Pavoikkuttu and Kadaiyam. 
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12 tündavas Kuttus 
Nudal vizhi (நுதல்விழி) Pérani 
Nokkam (கோக்கம்‌) Oviyam 
Nugukkam (நுணுக்கம்‌) Paravai 
Kalvari (கால்வரி) Salayam 
Kalitruvari (களிறு றுவரி) Arasam 
Péy vari பேய்வரி) Pattam 
Naccam (mésib) Pittam 


(Bhujanga tandavam) 


It is remarkable that only certain type of tàlas are used for 
certain dances and just as rügas are classified according to their uti- 
lity for various types of compositions and for evoking various rasas 
or emotional feelings, the talas have also been prescribed to suit the 
exigencies of the several kinds of dances, tündava and lasya, in 
"Famil musical and dance treatises,?° 


The arasakkuttu involves both J2sya and tāndava. The talas 


that are employed for these dances belong to Iraiyam (இறையம்‌) 
group. These are— 


Talas Aksharas Matras 
1. fraiyam 48 12 
2. Magudattu iraiyam 32 8 
3. Kotrathi iraiyam 32 8 
4. Iraiyattu amaram 16 4 
5. iraiyattu iyavul 12 3 
6. Iraiyakkomudi 5 1i 
7T. Navamudi iraiyam 7 12 
The dance known as Pattasakkuttu is a kind of pot dance 
(குடக்கூத்து) described in Silappadikaram: as one of the eleven 
dances— i 
** குருத்துக்‌ கதலிக்‌ குடத்தின்‌ மீமிசைகாலும்‌ 
விசையுறும்‌ கையும்‌ தட்டி தாலல்‌ பட்டசக்‌ 
குடத்தின்‌ தழைவே. (௯. 378) 





B 


20. Kiittanul - Togai nil, p. 336. 
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The tala that is used for this küttu is termed adagam (ஆடகம்‌) 
or aranga (அரங்க) tala, The añgas and the total duration of 
the tala are not mentioned in the work. 


In fater works on Music and Dance, a set of dances styled 
Navasandhi dances, with special characteristics is enumerated. "These 
are performed during the annual festivals in certain temples, ac- 
companied by compositions and jathis set in ragas and talas spe- 
cially known as navasandhi talas. Since these dances are offered 
as worship to the nine sandhis on the ‘occasion, talas used in 
these navasandhi dances, also came to be referred as- _navafandht 
talas. The remarkable feature about these dances is the mention 
of pags as well as ragas for tach of the respective nine dances, 
The following table illustrates the navasandhi dances, with the 
tülas, rágas, pans and tala vadyas:— | 
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To sum up, the study of the i mportant works like Silappadi- 
karam, with its valuable commentary and other literature related 
fo music and dance, establishes the fact that the principles of 
fhe theory of music as embodied in the ancient Tamil] works are 
fundamentally identical with those expounded in the Sanskrit trea- 
tises. The basic governing and living concepts have always Te- 
mained unchanged in the process of evolution and these are given 
a new interpretation in the light of new experiments and widen- 
ing of musical and scientific knowledge. The basic concepts of 
éruti, svara, raga, laya, musical composition and musical instru- 
ments have remained intact since recognisable beginnings of 
art music. Ancient Tamil music represents the earliest developed 
form of Indian Music, that was in vogue in the Southern region 
of our country. Again the scientific principles of the ancient 
Tami] musical system, Hindustani and Carnatic Systems are same; 
the difference is one of dialectical in nature. The theories of 
seven svaras, twenty two érutis, four fold relation of svaras, con- 
cepts of raga, raga alapana, raga lakshana, tala and musical 
forms and other fundamental elements of Indian musical system 
are found to be similar in these three branches revealing at the 
same time a common matrix for all the three. The nomencia- 
tures adopted, the forms and styles of expression may however 
differ in these systems, but the fundamental facts governing the 
art have continued as ever, which again proves the dynamic unity 
of the art since its inception. The influence of ancient Tamil 
music on the development of the later music of India especially 
on Carnatic music, is remarkably profound and this is reflected in 
the closest co-operation and exchange of mutual ideas, between 
the two systems. The past is never really dead, it lives in the 
evolved, adapted or innovated later forms. The past bas a pur- 
pose in enlightening and remain relevant to the present and to 
achieve this, requires an active re-interpretation and re-examination 
of the facts that are of eternal significance. ' 





THE DATE OF THE TEVARAM TRIO: 
. AN ANALYSIS AND RE-APPRAISAL 


BY 


DR. B. G. L. Swamy, 
Presidency College, Madras-5. 


. It was the pioneering study of Sundaram Pillay nearly 80 years 
ago (1895) which first determined the period during which Tiru- 
jüanasambandar lived. After an analysis of certain essentially 
literary sources he concluded that this composer of T2varam should 
have lived in the 7th century A. D., a result that has been ac- 
cepted through all these years as a stabilized fact. On the basis 
of certain episodes narrated by Sekkilar in his Tiruttondarpura-' 
nam (Periapurigam), Tirunavukkarasar (Appar) is deemed to be 
the senior contemporary of Tirujfianasambandar. More specifically, 
Tirunavukkarasar is understood to have lived during the regnal 
years of the Pallava king Mahéndravarman I (A. D. 610-630); it 
is believed that this composer, who was himself a convert from. 
Jainism to Saivism, caused an identical transformation in Mahbén- 
dravarman also. The source for such an inference is in part 
Sekki]ar's Periapurinam itself and in part, a stone inscription in 
Samskrt—which has lent itself to more than one interpretation— 
incised in the rock-cut cave temple in  Tiruchi (SH. I. Nos. 33, 
34). Even granting that Mabéndravarman was the donor of this 
inscription, what it conveys is yet a matter of vagueness and 
uncertainty. However, that Tirujisnasambandar and  Tirunavuk- 
karasar were contemporaries in the time of Mahéndravarman has 
been accepted as an accomplished fact. This contention consti- 
tutes one of the important foundation stones of the literary, 


religious, cultural and even political history of Tami] N5du. 


The determination of the date of the third of the tévaram 


singers, Sundarar (Nambi Arürar), however, is still a matter of 
uncertainty. Some authors (Srinivasa Pillai, 1949; Rajamanikkam, 
1960+ etc.) advocate his placement in the 9th century A.D. while 
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others (Dorai Rangaswamy, 1958) Vellaivaranan, 1962; Mabalingam, 
1969; etc.) make him a contemporary of the Pallava king Nara- 
simhavarman II Rajasimha (A. D. 690/1-728/9) identifying this king 
with Kadavarkon Kalarccifigan who figures in Sundarar's tévaram. 
Thus, the contemporary majority opinion holds that all the three 
tévaram hymnists lived strictly within the limits of the 7th century 
A.D. as contemporaries of the Pallava kings from Mahéndra- 
varman I to Narasimhavarman Il. 


Validity of ** Internal" Evidence 


The sources that have been employed ín determining the age 
of the #évaram trio have largely been taken from medieval T amil 
literature. The acts of these hymnists as elaborated in the Tirut- 
topdarpurapam of Sekkilar, a 12th century writer, have been 
looked upon as the main fountainhead of basic data. It may be 
remarked that the materials from this work have also been used 
for a variety of purposes such as reconstructing the social and 
cultural history of the medieval period of the Tami] Nadu, 
(Rajamanikkam 1958) for the understanding of the nature of Saivism 
that was current during that period (Narayana Aiyer, 1936), and 
also to determine the identity and age of certain kings and persons 
who appear in the old ruling dynasties of the Tamil Nadu (Maha- 
lingam, 1969). The general belief that the Periapuranam js a 
dependable historical account is best expressed in the words of Pillai 
(1969) ; 


“Some facts of political history are also recorded inci- 
dentally ”. 


It should be noted that according to another noted 


historian, 
this text 


is “not so valuable" as a source material (Nilakanta 
Sastri, 1956); elswhere (1955) the same author has observed: “It 
seems only proper, therefore, that we accept the beautiful 
pictures which abound in Sékkilar’s great work as 
accounts of life and society as he saw then in his own day, 
rather than as studies and portraits of a bygone age.” It is wall 
to remember that Sékkilar's sole purpose in composing this work 
was to inculcate bhakti (devotion) in the minds of listeners and 
readers as exampled in the acta sanctorum of the 63 Saints of 


pen- 


idealised. 
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the Saivite hagiology. With such a pre-occupation, it is natural 
to expect that the “historical” incidents handled therein lose 
much of their character and value due to interpolations, superim- 
positions and anachronisms. So much so the eventual task of 
sifting the genuine historical strings from the compounded matrix 
is rendered hopeless. Even should a string be isolated, it must 
be emphasized that it is not completely free from shadows of 
doubts and vagaries. 


It is pertinent to mention in this connection that there are 
many literary works in tbe Kannada language dealing with the 
lives of the 63 Saivite saints." The earliest of these is Sivaganada 
ragals, (Ragalé composition on the Sivagaga) written by Harihara 
who lived about the 12th century AD, thus more or less a con- 
temporary of Sékkilar. There is also another book, recently come 
to light, of the same author in prose—-Aravattumüvaru puratünara 
katha garbhada gadya (Summary in prose of the story of the sixty 
three Saiva devotees). Thus the compositions of Sekkilar and of 
Harihara stand favourably comparable both in reference to the con- 
teniporaneity of the authors and to the content of their texts. 
Although both tbe authors have dealt with the lives of the Saivaite 
devotees in the same sequence (Haribara or his follows ín Kannada 


*Some of these are: 


AD 1200 Haribara Sivaganada  ragale, also 
known as Puratanara 
ragale. 


Aravattu | müvaru  purá- 
tanara kathagarbhada 


gadya. 
AD 1400 Bhima kavi Basava purana. 
AD 1425 Lakkana dandesa Sivatattva cintamani. 
AD 1470 Tontada $iddalihga Palkurike somanitha 
Sivayogi purana. 

Panditarádhya Ganasahasra namavali. 

Palkurike Somanátha Ganasahasra namavali. 
AD 1500 Nijaguna Sivayogi Aravattumüvara tripadi. 
AD 1500 Suraiga Trisasthi puritana caritra. 
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omitted the ‘ Tillaivijapdaparpurágam °) and, although they narrate 
the same incidents in the stories of the corresponding sets of 
devotees, there are significant’ differences in the narratives of the 
two languages which are of considerable factual importance. We 
‘may now briefly examine some of those stories that are presumed 
to have a bearing on determining the age of the té@vdram trio. 


"Tirujtiánasambandar : 


According to the Periapuranam, the child. Aludaiyappil]aiyür 
cried when his father was bathing in a tank and Uma is said 
to have given her breast-milk to him. Harihara does not mention 
this incident and merely says that the child won over the Maya 
and drank the breast-milk, Suraiga, in his Trifasthipuratanacaritram, 
interpolates Narada into the story and also asserts that Skanda 
was born as Tirujfianasambandar. 


"lirunaávukarasar : 


Aithough the Kannada works give a somewhat uniform version 
of the story and refer to the troubles that the saint encountered 
with the Jainas, there is no mention of the latter throwing him 
into water after he was. bound to a stone. 


Sundarar : 


Sundarar’s marriage with two wives does not find mention in 
the works of Harihara or of other Kannada poets. 


Cēramān Peruma] : 


Harihara as well as Lakkana dandééa mention that this king 
gave over his kingdom to Tirunflakaitapana, which incident is not 
seen in the Periapurinam. 


Siruttongar - 


The Kannada versions do not mention that this saint was an 
army officer under the Pallavas; they also do not refer to the 
Vatapi war. While in the Periapurigam Siruttondar was visited 
by Siva in tbe guise of a Bhairava, the Kannada versions. state 
that Siva came as Himself. 
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Koccengatco]an : 

The Kannada versions locate the place of this devotee (in his 
previous birth) on the banks of the river Gadavari, while according 
to the Tami] narratives it was a place called Candratirtha in the 
Cola country. The trend of the story in the Kannada versions is 
wholly different from that in the Periapurinam. The former say 
that the elephant which was killed by Koccengatcolan was born 
as a demon dwelling in a cave; that there was an encounter 
between this being and the king, whereupon the latter realized that 
he had neglected the worship of Sivaliàga. The moment he began 


worshipping Siva, he was redeemed. 


Narasiigamunaiyariar : 

According to the Periapuranam, the locus of this devotee was 
Tirumunaippadi while the Kannada versions place him at Tiru- 
navalpura ; Harihara makes him a resident of Sivapura (Agravadi?). 
Some narratives like the  Trifasthipuratana caritam make this 


devotee the father of Sundarar.: 


Variations such as these around a central theme are illustrative 
of the imaginative wings that it acquires in the hands of indivi- 
dual poets, Sekkilar not excluded. What degree of reliance is to 
be placed on such narratives as source materials for scientific 
historical research is to be critically evaluated. The so-called 
internal evidence becomes genuine only after the legendary and the 
hyperbolic are eliminated from the events; and it is here that 
utmost caution and restraint are needed. In works of the type 
of Periapuragam and the similar Kannada narratives with a signifi- 
cant degree of quantitative and qualitative variables, the question 
arises as to which of these events or episodes are free from 
imaginative halo and therefore worthy of choice as valid source 
materials. 

In discussions on the age of the févdram trio, another set of 
sources is taken from the févdram itself. In the course of their 
devotional outpourings, the trio casually refer to some royal persons 
and important individuals who were connected with them or with 
incidents connected with them.. Such individuals are asserted to 
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have been the contemporaries of the {évaram writers. In other. 
words, no allowance is made to the possibility of placing such 
incidentally mentioned persons, at an earlier period than the trio. 
The use of the present tense in connection with these persons 
has been argued in favour of their having been coeval with the 
4éváram writers themselves. It should not forgotten however, that 
the tense in poetry is a factor that enjoys poetic licence, and 
therefore, is not unambiguously reliable for chronological purposes. 


Occasionally data from the epigraphic records have been taken 
as another source in discussions bearing on the age of the téviram 
trio. It should be borne in mind that while the value of dated 
*pigraphs as unquestionable testimony is universally recognized, 
those whose dates are inferred solely from the nature of the script 
greatly reduces their value for historical purposes. 


it is now necessary to critically examine the sources and infe- 


rences drawn therefrom to arrive at the accepted dates of the 
léydram trio. 


1. Tirunavukkarasar and Mahéndravarman I 


(a) Literature : 


The Periapurágam narrates that Tirunávukkarasar was once 
fied to a block of stone and thrown into the sea by the Jainas 
whereupon he muttered the Five Sacred letters (Paficaksara) ; the 
stone was transformed into a float that brought the saint safely 
to the shore nearby. A Pallava king, who heard this miracle, 
adored Tirunavukkarasar and got himself converted to Saivism. 
It is also said that this king caused the demolition of a Jaina 


monastery at Pataliputra and with the materials built a temple 
called Gunabhara-Isvaram elsewhere. 


It should be specially noted here that Sekkilar neither men- 
tions the name of the Pallava king nor gives any 


clue that helps 
to identify who the king was. : 


(b) Epigraphy: 


On the two flanks of the Gangadhara sculpture in the * upper 
rock-cut cave temple " (Lalitáükura - Pallavssivara-grha) in ப்‌ 


Tiruchi 
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are inscribed some verses in Samskrt; (SII. I. Nos. 33, 34). It is 
said that the script of the inscriptions “remind us of those of 
the Pallava inscriptions at Mamallapuram and Kàfichipuram." The 
inscriptions refer to a king by name Guypabhara—with the epithets 
Purusottama, Satrumalla and Satyasamdha—who caused the building 
of a Siva temple in which was placed a /iñga. With great caution, 
the editor of these inscriptions (Hultzsch) remarked that it is 
“very probable that Gunabhara was a Pallava prince, who ruled 
over the Chola country.” 


Hultzsch also drew attention to the double entendre of a verse 
in the inscription No. 33 running as follows: 


Gunabhara-nàmüni raja- 

nyanéna lingena liügini jianam 
prthatam ciraya loke 

vipaksavrtteh paravrttam 


This is a verse that has been discussed and has formed the sheet- 
anchor for several far-reaching conclusions (Srinivasan, 1964; 
Mahalingam, 1969; Nagaswamy, 1971). Hultzsch rendered the 
stanza as follows: *“ While the king called Gunabhara is a 
worshipper of the linga, let the knowledge, which has turned back 
from hostile (vipaksa) conduct, be spread for a long time in the 
world by this lihga!" He also noted in a foot-note that `“ This 
whole verse has a double entendre. It contains allusions to the 
Indian logic (farkasastra), in which litgin means the subject of a 
proposition, Jiiga the predicate of a proposition and vipaksa an 
instance on the opposite side." Mahalingam (1969) has accepted 
both these contexts as bearing relevance to the religious back- 
ground of Mahéndravarman I and according to him, “ This, when 
supplemented with the tradition embodied in the JPeriapuranam, 
may hint at his probable conversion." Nagaswamy (1971) also has 
accepted the general tone of Hultzsch's rendering, but gives a new 
version which appears to be a decided improvement on Hultzsch’s; 
be also offers an elaborated commentary on the second meaning, 
that is, the context of the tarka. He sees in this verse” a clear 
reference to Mahéndra’s conversion from Jainism to Saivism in 
the words vipaksavritéh paravrttam. There is also an unequivocal 
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reference to the worship of Sivaliiga in the terms Liiga and 
Liügin, Liigin meaning one who bears tbe liiga, i.e. worships 
Liüga." 

To what extent these categorical conclusions are warranted 
needs critical assessment. Granting for a moment that the verse 
under consideration contains two meanings, one is tempted to 
question the relevance of tarka to the context and content of 
the epigraph. Shom of the much disputed double entendre, a 
paraphrase of the verse simply means: '* The King named Gupa- 
bhara is a worshipper of Linga. The knowledge— which was in a 


state of hostility but has now been turned away—be spread with 
the establishment of this Jinga.” 


Srinivasan draws attention to an important point bearing on the 
‘religion of Mahéndra. The cave temple at Mandagapattu, the first 
of his excavations, is dedicated to Brahma, Visnu and Siva; the 
one at Tiruchi, a later excavation, is dedicated to Siva alone. 
Therefore, the temple building activities of the king do not suggest 
that he was a follower of Jainism. *' The king, who is said to have 
returned from the path of ‘hostile conduct? to Saivism, would 
not have dedicated his early excavations to Trimurti, or sub- 
sequently to Visnu, as be did at Mahéndravadi.’ 


Srinivasan further observes:  ''Perhaps it would be more 
correct to assume that he was a tolerant follower of Vaidikamarga 
(Brahmanical religion) and under the influence of the contemporary 
events and in the trend of tbe prevailing religious revival he 
became an ardent Saiva in the latter part of his life, when all 
his three cave-temples Tiruchirapalli, Dalavanur and Siyamaügalam 
were dedicated to Siva in preference to other gods." 


If as suggested above Vipaksavritti is taken to mean “a 
conduct which deviates from the noun" in the context of ràja- 
dharma there would be no room to interpolate guesses with refer- 
ence to the personal religion of Gugabhadra. 


(c) Historical factors : 


According to tradition, Tirunavukkarasar visited and sang about 
the presiding deities of the Siva temples in the area north of the 
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river Ponniyir in the Tondaimandalam—Alangadu, -Pachchur, 
Kslahasti, Tiruvorriyir, Ticuvanmiyir, Tirukkalukunram and 
Kàaáüchipuram. Many of the Siva temples built by Mahéndra- 
varman I are scattered in the same area. Granting that Tiru- 
navukkarasar roamed about in this area devoutly visiting the Siva 
temples, it is strange indeed that he never visited any of those 
created by his contemporary, Mahéndra I. This strange attitude 
causes greater bewilderment when it is realised that, according to 
another tradition, Tirunivukkarasar was instrumental in converting 
Mahéndra from Jainism to Saivism and that Mahéndra bégan 
to build the temples dedicated to Siva only subsequent to his 


conversion. 


Another important query also poses itself in this connection. 
Again, if it is accepted that Tirunavukkarasar sang about the 
Siva temples mentioned above and that he was a contemporary 
of Mahéndra I, who were the donors or builders of these temples ? 
They could not have been the pre-Mahendra rulers of the Pallava 
dynasty because nothing is known of their temple-building acti- 
vities. Nor can they be ascribed to Mahéndra himself because 
they fail to exhibit any of the Pallava traits (excepting the one 
at Tirukka]ukkunram). Nor could they have been built by the 
Colas as they were unknown as a dynasty in the 6th/7th centuries ; 
if it is contended that they could have been the Colas of the so- 
called Caükam Age (lst to the 3rd centuries A.D.), firstly their 
territory did not extend as far north as the Tondaimandalam, 
and secondly, there does not appear to be any references to the 
existence of temples dedicated to Siva during that age. . 


The Tirukkajukunram temples (Orukal Mandapa and Vēda- 
girifvara temple) belong to the post-Mahéndra period; another 
temple of aspidal shape within the prak@ra of the Bhaktavatsala 
temple at the foot of the hill is suspected to be of the time of 
the Palava Skandasisya (Balasubramanyam, 1968). Tirunavuk- 
karasar's Tirutt@ndakam on Tirukkalukunram, it should be empha- 
sized, does not refer to any one of these temples in particular. - 
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2. Tironavokkarasar ond Tirujiinasambandar : 


As early as 1895, Sundaram Pillay made extensive use of 
Sskkilárpuragam (Tirumuraikkapdapuranam) and also Periapuripam 
to deduce the age of Tiruj&ánasambandar. The conversion of one 
Kon Pandyan from Jainism to Saivism is taken as “the most 
important historical fact connected with Sambanda’s life.” Sunda- 
ram Pillay then refutes the estimates of Caldwell (1875) and of 
Nelson (1868)—who placed Tirujfiànasambandar respectively in the 
13th (AD 1292) and 14th (AD 1320) centuries—on the ground that 
their view “‘ betrays such an absence of the sense of historical 


perspective as cannot but produce the most amusing and grotesque 
results.” 


Sundaram Pillay takes the date of Umapati Sivacarya as the 
Starting point for his-thesis. He takes us through history in the 
retrospect until the time of Kandaraditya. He contends that Tafiiavir 
was in existence in the days of Tirujfüanasambandar and that his 
tévarams do not allude to Parantaka I; he also draws attention 
to the absence of this king's benefaction of gilding the roof of 
the Chidambaram temple in epigraphy. He further remarks that 
the Parantaka Is line is a distant off shoot from that of Koccen- 
ganan, “probably an offshoot of an alliance of the Old Chola 
family with the Pallavas of Kafichi”’ Then he contemplates that 
a “long period of confusion would seem to have prevailed between 
the demise of Koccefiganan and tbe new Chola dynasty to which 
Parantaka and Kandariditya belonged." Thus, the time of Koccen- 
Sagan is fixed as the lower and that of KandarAditya the upper 
limits for the age of Tirujianasambandar. In order to circum- 
Scribe the latter's age within a still more restricted gamut, he 
refers to the occurrence of the word ‘dravida sisu’ in Samkara- 
garya's Soundaryalahari and identifies this name as that of Aludai- 
yaPPillai, an alternative name of Tirujffanasambandar. He takes 
the date of Adi Samkaricarya in the 7th century AD and 


at contends 
that “ Sambanda was a well known character” in the days of 
Samkaricarya. 


It is important to realize in this connection that Sundaram 
Pillay wrote his thesis nearly 80 years ago and that much water 
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has flowed during this period both in regard to history and epi- 
graphy, so much so; a rethinking on several older concepts and 
conclusions is strongly warranted. His thesis needs the following 


emendations : 


(i) Sundaram Pillay “‘ borrowed valuable facts ^ from Sékki- 
lárpur&ápgam and Tirumuraikkapda purapam, both of which had 
been presumed for a long time to be the works written by 
Umapati Sivacarya of the 14th century AD. Now-a-days serious 
doubts are being expressed as to the autborsbip of these com- 
positions and the general opinion that it is not to be attributed 
to Umapati is gaining ground (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1963). It is 
quite possible that these works belong to the 16th/17th centuries. 


(ii) The identification of Kan Pagdyan is a matter that has 
not been satisfactorily settled. It is suspected that the Pandyan 
ruler with this name could be Maravarman Arikésari, AD 640- 
670 (Subramanian, 1955). This identification is made purely on 
subjective and artificial grounds. There are no historical or epi- 
graphical evidence to support the equation. The Velvikudi copper- 
plate grant and the comments in Iraiyanar’s Akapporu] (stanzas 
22, 106, 235.309) glorify Maravarman Arikésari’s victories; the 
latter work upholds his devotion to Siva (stanzas 256, 279). The 
Velvikudi grant further records his having performed hiragyagarbha 
and tulübhára benefactions, worthy of a ksatriya. Thus the avai- 
lable evidence does not suggest that he was a follower of 
Jainism. Now the question arises whether such a person would 
be referred to by a sacrilegious epithet ‘ kin’ (hunchback) in 
spite of the probability that he could have had such a structural 
deformity. On considerations as these, not only is the identity 
of Kin Pandyan with Maravarman Arikésari repelled away, poles 
apart, but the fictitious nature of the character, also confirmed. 


(iii) Tirujianasambandar’s févarams do not mention the 
name of Parintaka I. Should we expect devotional literature P 
cite the names of all kings? Sundaram Pillay notes the absence 
of authentic evidence for Parantaka [Ps gilding the Chidambaram 
ERT m epigraphy. The subsequently discovered Tiruvalangadu 
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and Leiden copper-plates clearly refer to the fact of the gilding 
benefaction to the Tillai shrine by this king. 


(iv) Sundaram Pillay suspects that Parantaka I’s lineage 
represents an offshoot arising out of a matrimonial alliance bet- 
ween the ‘Old Chola’. and Pallava dynasties. The history of 
the Colas from the pre-Vijayalaya times to the regnal years of 
Rajaraja I is yet imperfectly known. Our present knowledge of 
the Pallava-Cola political relationships is also next to nothing. 
The available epigraphs, however, fail to confirm Sundaram Pil- 
lay's guess. On the contrary, there appears to be a hint sug- 
gestive of the Rashtrakuta blood in one of the sons of Aditya 
I (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1967). Yet nothing is known about the 
mother of Parantaka I. 


(v) Sundaram Pillay fixes the lower limit of the age of 
Tirujiianasambandar in the period of one Koccefiganan, who 
has been presumed to be a remote ancestor of the later Colas. 
Who was this Koccefiganan ? ` 


According to Nilakanta Sastri °(1955), ''The life of Koççen- 
gagan, like that of Karikala, came to gather a haze of legend 
round  bimselfí''; the author has rightly warned us: “it is 
necessary to avoid mixing up facts drawn from Contemporary 
sources with beliefs of later times.” References to this kiug occur 
in the anthology Purananuru (74) and in the poem Kalavali of 
Poykaiyar, which are believed to have been composed during the 
Caikam age. He is also referred to in the tévarams of Tirujüana- 
sambandar, of Sundarar and also in the Prabandams of Tiru- 
mahgai Alvar. The earliest epigraphs to mention his name (his 
sequential placement in genealogy being subjected to variability) 
appear in the ‘‘legendary geneaology of the Cola copper-plates 
of the lOth and 1ith centuries °° (SII. II, pp. 152-3; 253; 377-9). 
Thus it appears that the legends concerning the person were 
first woven into literary works and later worked their way into 
the copper-plates. It should be noted that none of the stone 
inscriptions—even those that were incised earlier than the 


i coppér- 
plates—refer to Koççeńgaņan directly or indirectiy. zd 
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The Kocceiganan problem is one of the tough stumbling 
blocks in Cola history. Resolving this problem needs much 
radical re-thinking about the presumed age of Purananuru (and 
of the Catikam literature). Then only would it be possible to 
assess his identity and period,—whether he should be considered as 
a remote ancestor of tbe Colas or as one of the those of the 
medieval Colas whom we know. Until this is done, he remains 


a problematically fictitious figure. 


(vi) Sundaram Pillay takes the date of Adi Samkaracarya 
as the 7th century. Although this controversy is not finally settled, 
the current majority opinion tends to place him in the late 8th 
or in the early 9th centuries. However. serious doubts have been 
expressed as to the authorship of Soundaryalahari—whether it 
was composed by Adi Samkara or by a later preceptor bearing 
the pontifical name Sathkaracarya. Here again, the modern opinion 
is in favour of excluding this work from the authentic works of 
Adi Sathkara  (Baladev Upadhyaya, 1950) (Saccidanan-dendra 


Sarasvati, 1963). 


Thus the sources which were presumed. to have had histo- 
ricàl validity by Sundaram Pillay nearly 80 years ago lose their 
presumed significance today. Either they are legendary or change 
their complexion and context or become modified. Without 
realizing these new trends and changed situation no useful pur- 
pose is served by dogmatically insisting that Tirujtíánasambandar 


lived in the 7th century AD. 


The only evidence for the presumed contemporaneity of 
Tirujfiinasambandar and Tirunivukkarasar is the statement of 
Sekkilar in his Periapurigam. This source states that Tirunavuk- 
karasar, having heard of the miraculous events that took place 
in the childhood of Tirujüanasambandar, came over to Sirkali. 
At this time the latter was about seven years old, having just had 
his sacred thread-investiture completed while the former had reached 
his old age. In the absence of any other corroborative evidences 
it appears wholty unwise to give historical credence to Sékkilar’s 


imaginative story. 
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3. Narasimhavarman I and Sundarar : 


Quite a number of scholars from the commencement of the 
present century have discussed the date of Sundarar. More recently, 
Dorai Rangaswamy (1958) and Vellaivaranan (1962) have dealt 
with the problem in an exhaustive manner and have offered their 
conclusions. However, the date of Sundarar is yet an open 
question warranting further research and re-thinking. A broad 
survey of literature shows that the largest part of source materials 
have been taken from the writings of Sundarar himself with a 


rather pronounced sentimental bias. The dates arrived at may be 
Sampled out as follows: 


(i) Sundarar, a contemporary of Narasimhavarman II Raja- 
simha (AD 690/1—728/9). 
Mahalingam (1969) 
Vellaivaranan (1962) 
Sadasiva Pandarattar (1937) 
(ü) Sundarar, a contemporary of Nandivarman II Pallava- 
malla (AD 731-796). 
Narayana Aiyer (1936) 


(ii) Sundarar, a contemporary of Dantivarman (AD 796- 
846) 
Srinivasa ‘Pillai (1949) 
(iv) Sundarar, a contemporary of Nandivarman Ili (AD 
846-869) 
Minakshi (1938) 
Rajamanikkam (1960) 


Dorai Rangaswamy (1958) and Vellaivaranan (1962) have taken 
great pains to refute the opinions of all those authors who place 
Sundarar later than the period of Rajasimha. While so doing 
and in propounding their own views, a major part of their argu- 
ments are involved in undercurrents and overtones of sentiment 
and emotion, which have no place in scientific scrutiny. 


Vellaivaranan draws special attention to the use of the present 
fense in the reference to Kadavarkon by Sundarar—Kadalsü luda 
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ulakelam kakkinra perumin kadavarkon kalarecittkan (the Kadava 
King who rules over the entire earth surrounded by the sea). The 
epithet * kadalstinda ulakelam’” (the entire earth surrounded by the 
sea) is admittedly a poetic exaggeration as no Pallava king ever 
ruled the entire peninsular India, which is the area surrounded 
by the sea. The use of the present tense in the phrase is obviously. 
guided by the dictates of the prosodic metre and to stress that 
it refers to a contemporary historical event is wholly unwarranted. 


Elaborate and extended scope is sought for the phrase kadal- 
suinda ulakelam by Dorai Raugaswamy (1958). While it may be 
a fact that Rajasimha’s diplomatic relationships were established 
across the waters of the Bay of Bengal in China and Sri Laika 
and possibly in some areas of the Far East, and while it is equally 
probable that he possessed a strong naval arm, it is doubtful if 
he ever became the rnler of these areas. Is this not an instance 
of highly artificial and deliberate stretching of a somewhat little- 
known and slender evidence in order to justify a pre-conceived 
conclusion ? Victories and valourous deeds of kings generally 
assume exaggerated proportions in poetry. In fact, traditionally. 
exaggeration (utpréksa) is considered to be one of the necessary 
qualities of poetry. Sundarar's phrase itself has accommodated 
this quality in considerable measure. There is no justification to 
expand its scope still further in reference to Kalarcciükan. 


Rather funny logic is evoked in identifying this Ka]arccinkan 
with Rajasimha. ‘Cifikan’ is taken to be the real name of the 
king and Kalar‘ is taken to refer to his valour. Analogies are 
cited as Rajasimha, Ksatriyasimha and Narasimha, which are all 
epithets borne by  Narasimhavarman If and the conclusion is 
reached that * kalar’ represents a combination of the first half of 
the analgoues, - Raja, Ksatriya and Nara (Vellaivaranan, 1962)! 
Dorai Rangaswamy (so also Mahalingam, 1969) takes the word 
*kalar' as meaning ‘heroic anklet’ which is used as an epithet 
to a warrior of repute. Yet, out of several scores of birudas of 
Rajasimha, inspite of the fact that a good number of them refer 
to his prowess, it is strange that none approximates the sense 
involved in ‘kalarcciikan’ (Lion wearing the heroic anklet). 
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It should be noted that both Sundarar and Sekkilir use the 
word 'kadava' as a qualifying epithet: for Kalarccifkan and this 
word, along with its variant káduvejfi, has been invariably taken 
to mean the Pallava dynasty. The Kannada epigraphs of the 7th- 
9th centuries (and of later periods as well) appear to clearly dis- 
tinguish the Pallava and the Kadava (Kaduvetti) as two separate 
clans (eg. EC VI. Siragunda); an impression is gained that the 
kaduvetti clan perhaps represents a collateral or a subordinate 
branch of the Pallavas. The names of some of these chieftains 
also end in cinkan. The history of ‘the Kadavas/Kaduvettis is 
yet to be written. Under these circumstances would it not be 
premature and hazardous to look for this Kalarccinkan within 
the limits of the Pallava lineage ? 


One more aspect of the Sundarar problem needs comment. 
A close connection is contemplated between the erection of the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kafichipuram by Raàjasimha and the story 
of the saint Püsalar (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1957 Vellaivaranan, 
1962). As rightly observed by Mahalingam (1969), “There is no 
dearth of valid criticism and objection to this identification. It is 
true that Rajasimha was a Kadavarkon and built a stone temple 
at Kafichipuram, the two things that tally with the description (of 
Püsalar's life) in the Periapuranam, But while the inscription in 
the Kailasanütha temple speaks of a heavenly voice heard by 
Rajasimha, Sekkilar only refers to Siva’s appearance in a dream. 
Again Nambi Andar Nambi who tived prior to Sékkilar refers 
only to the imaginary temple constructed by PusAlar without any 
mention of the Pallava ruler of Kaiichi and his stone temple.” 


CRITIQUE 1 


The end of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries 
in Tami] Nadu witnessed a lively onset of literary and historical 
activities. During this period we see the discovery and printing 
of classical literary works, the development of new imaginative 
wings to the muse of poetry, the proliferation of the Tamil lan- 
guage to reach the common man through journalism, and the 
adoption of new literary forms like the short Story, novel and 
drama. Independently of these activities Was. also initiated the 
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study of ancient monuments and decipherment ‘of epigraphic records.: 
In a way, one of the guidelines for the workers in the fields. of 
archaeology and epigraphy was provided by the devotional works, 
of the Saiva náyanmürs and Vaishnavite ajvars. The institution of 
centres of higher learning in liberal arts by the Governmental 
agency provided a meeting place for literature, culture, history and. 
Other disciplines. It is in this totality of environment that early 
attempts were made at reconstructing the history of Tamil] Nadu,. 
It should not be forgotten that practically very little was then 
known of the dynasties that ruled the different parts of South 
India. The few hundreds of epigraphs that had been discovered 
had not been collated on account of discontinuity and the samp- 
ling itself was yet inadequate. The only sources that were available 
at the time were some works of literature—religious and secular. 
It is but natural that Sundaram Pillay's studies (as also of other 
students of history, like T. A, Gopinatha Rao, Venkayya, Hultzsh, 
et al) were circumscribed by the limited nature of source materials. 
Thus their opinions and conclusions of 70-80 years ago represent 
only one side of the coin in the modern context. 


The historical and epigraphical data that have accumulated 
over half a century and more, supply several points that aptly 
deserve to be juxtaposed with the old findings in order to under- 
stand the other side of the coin. Such a study is also necessary 
in order to bring home the correctness or otherwise of our 


beliefs, opinions and concepts. 


The so-called ‘internal evidence? gleaned from an intensive 
study of a literary source, certainly has value in historical studies. 
But the question arises: Can one expect to gatber truly historical 
data from all types of literature? Every student of history is aware 
of the dearth of authentic writings in old literature of several 
languages. Apart from those narratives that directly deal with the 
life of a king or noble or place or event—where too, quite a 
wide degree of allowance is to be made in order to eliminate 
exaggerations—the devotional or sectarian books in general may 
not be expected to contain valid source materials for history; 
even if they do, it is a purely subjective assessment that has been 
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the guiding factor for isolating the ‘historical’ strands from the 
Skeins. In this process, legendary events are confused as represen- 
ting history and, mythical persons are attempted to be identified 
with those who actually lived in flesh and blood. It also happens 
that, already catapulted accounts in such literature are shot up to 
still greater heights and the meaning of certain words or events 
stretched up to or even beyond the snapping point. .In view of 
these dangers it is obligatory to reserve a consideration of the 
‘internal evidences” until the ‘external evidences’ gleaned from 
epigraphy, architecture and allied disciplines of study are blocked 
out and their value and pattern assessed. 


It is ‘no over-statement that epigraphic records generally afford 
a much more reliable data than literature. Because of this advan- 
tage, this data, wherever possible, should be used to build the 
chronological framework with which the literary sources may. be 
meaningfully compared. It is now clear from recent studies 
(Swamy, 19724), for example, that the institution of offering the 
tiruppadiyams in temples was initiated for the first time in the 
reign of Parantaka I (139 of 1935, AD 910; 99 of 1928/9, AD 
942; 111 of 1925, AD 943) and that the installation of the icons 
of the tévaram trio in temples and offering worship to them 
commenced in the time of R&jara&ja I (299 of 1917, AD 995; 68 
of 1927/8, AD 1006 ; 37 of 1920. AD 1032). Vellaivaranan (1952) 
prefers to push back the commencement of tiruppadiyam offering 
to the time of Aditya I on the basis of two Rdjakésari inscrip- 
tions, but the identification of this title with Aditya I remains 
doubtful. Both these epigraphs are in the Tiruchi district. One 
of them is dated in the 3rd regnal year, while the other in th 
6th. It is likely that both are referable to the Period of Ganda- 
raditya. Thus authentic references to the tévdram trio and to 
their compositions commence appearing only in the earlier part of 
the Cola period, that is, the 10th century AD (Swamy, 19723), 


In the foregoing pages attention has been drawn to the un- 
trustworthy and often ambiguous nature of the source materials 
that have been projected to place the (évaram trio in the early 
Pallava period of the Simhavisnu line, that is in the 7th century 
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AD. The question naturally arises as to what had happened to 
the writings of these saints for the period between the 7th to 
the 10th centuries. Of course, sentiment-saturated storíes and 
legends are readily brought forward to tell us that they had been 
lost and later re-discovered! 


Here we are faced with a curious anachronism. The re-dis- 
covery is generally attributed to Rajaraja ¥, AD 985-1014 (Nila- 
kanta Sastri, 195525), although the Annamalai University school 
as already stated, argues that the credit should go to Aditya I, 
AD 871-907 (Veliaivaranan, 1962). The place where the tévarams 
are supposed to have been re-discovered with the help of Nambi- 
Andar Nambi by one of the above kings is now shown in the 
second prakdara of the Nataraja temple, Chidambaram. It is to 
be noted that there is unquestionable epigraphic evidence to show 
that the two inner praküras of this temple came into existence in 
the time of Kulsttuiga I (AD 1070-1120) and his son/successor 
Vikrama (AD 1118-1135). This is just one of the instances fo 
illustrate the variance of data obtained through literature Gn this 
case, the Tirumuraikkanda purapam) and through epigraphy. To 
presume the earlier existence of these prakürás and the concerned 
room in the time of Aditya F, that someone had demolished them 
or they had become destroyed of their own accord and that 
Kulottuága I and his son re-built the structures, is a theme for 
a purina but not for history. 


The writers of the history of Tami] literature emphatically teli 
us that the Golden age of the Caükam during the first three cen- 
turies of the Christian era was disrupted by the usurpation of the 
jand and its domination by an ubiquitous but unknown clan called 
the Kalabhras, who were opposed to Tamil language and culture, 
and introduced Pali and Prakrt languages. This situation, it is 
asserted, prevailed for the next three or four centuries. The 
Pallavas who followed this clan in the 7th century AD are charged 
with bias for Prakrt and Samskrt, and positive neglect of 
Tami] (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1957). Yet in the same breath we 
are asked to believe that the tévaram trio exerted a great impact 
on the Pallava rulers of the 7th century and wrote thousands and 
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thousands of tiruppadiyams in the Tamil language (Vellaivaranan, 
1962). Are there sufficient evidences to warrant © such sweeping 
assertions ? What bappened till the end of the 6th century AD 
does not concern us here. We are dealing with the situation and 
environment of the 7th century which is presumed to have been 
the productive period of the tév@rams. A new look at the old 
data in the light of what has accumulated during subsequent 
periods, however, appear to speak of a: sequence and situation 
that are in every way different from the presently assumed quib- 
bling version. Now let us critically examine the involved factors. 


I. REVIEW OF “EXTERNAL” EVIDENCE 
4. Pallava and Coja territories in the 7th century A.D. 


The Samskrt portion of the Pallankovil copper-plate grant 
executed in the 6th year of Ko-Vijaya Simhavarman (that, is, the 
Pallava king Simhavarman) states that his son Simhavisnu ‘‘ con- 
quered the land of the Colas, which had as its garland the 
daughter of kavera, as its waist-band the rice fields, the rich fields, 
of sugarcane, the groves of palm trees, plantains and the like 
(verse 5, TASSI, 1959, p. 81). The Tamil part of the same ins- 
cription, however, does not allude to this information. Simba- 
Vigsnu’s victory over the Coja country finds a passing mention in 
the Kasakudi plates issued in the 22nd regnal year (AD 753) of 
Nandivarman 1I Pallavamalls ; the Vélur-pajayam plates (SIL. I. 
No. 73) incised in the 6th regnal year of Vijaya Nandivarman 
{Nandivarman III), AD 852, the same victory is referred to: “He 
(Simhavisnu) quickly seized the country of the Colas embellished 
by the daughter of Kavira whose ornaments are the forests of 
paddy (fields) and where (one found) brilliant groves of ‘areca 
{palms).”” (SIE. II. No. 98). It may be noted that the descriptions 
of the land in this copper-plate is almost a copy of that in the 
Pallankovil plates, a situation which raises the suspicion that the 
{composer of the Vélurpajayam grant could have taken the infor- 
mation almost in toto from the Pajlankovil plates. It should also 
be noted that the information contained in the three. copper- 
plates cannot be taken as independent evidences, but only as a 
repetition of a single source, that is, from the Pa]lankovil grant, 
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The Valurpilayam plates refer also to Buddhavarman as * The 
submarine fire to ‘the ocean of the Cola army This Pallava. 
king is believed to have lived some time in the 4th or Sth 
century AD. In view of the ambiguous identity of this ruler, 
nothing more is known of him. E 


The inscription of the rock-cut cave temple at Tiruchi (SII. 
I. Nos. 33, 34) tell us that the hil at the place “resembles the 
diadem of the Cola province” and that in response to a question, 
* How couldI, standing ina temple on earth, view the great 
power of the Colas or the beauty of the river nde. “the 
king Gunabhara...assigned to him this mountain temple... 


Hultzsch, who first edited these inscriptions, did not identify 
who the king was, and merely stated that ' the characters of the 
two pillar inscriptions remind us of those of the Pallava imscrip- 
tions at Mamallapuram and Kafichipuram” and this feature 
“makes it very probable that Gupabhara was a Palava prince, 

who ruled over the Cola country." Venkayya (EI. III. No. 384) 
suggested the possible identity of this Gunabhara with Mahéndra- 


varman I, the reasons being:— 


(i) Of the birudas Gugabhara (which is unlikely to be the 
personal name of the king), Satyasamdha, Satrumalla and Puru- 
sottama mentioned in the Tiruchi inscriptions, the name Gura- 
bhara and Satrumalla occur in the Vallam inscription (SH. 11. 
No. 72). | 

Gi) According to the Periapuragam, Tirujüánasambandar 
visited Siruttonda-nayanar and therefore both these persons were 
contemporaries; the former was also tbe younger contemporary 
of Tirunavukkarasar “ who was first persecuted and then patro- 
nised by an un-named Pallava king. One of the names of this 
king “appears to have been Gunpadhara.” 


(iii) '*As the difference between the names Gunadhara and 
Gunabhara is very slight, Mahendra potaraja alias Gunabhara of 
the Vallam inscription may be identified with Gupadhara, who, 
according to the Periapuripam, first persecuted and then patronised 
Tirun&vukkarasar. .........% is clear that the Mahendra potaraja 
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alias Gugabhara of the Vallam inscription, whom I :propose to 
identify with the Guyadhara of the Periapuranam, could only be 
Mahéndravarman I." 


In spite of this identity and the consequent acceptance Mahén- 
dravarman I was the author of the Tiruchi rock-cut cave inscrip- 
tions, there are certain factors that are not reconcilable. Knowing 
fully well the undependability of Periyapurágam as a source book 
of history, is there justification to draw so heavily from that 
narrative? It should be noted that but for Sekkilar’s account, 
Venkayya's inference would rest on very weak grounds. Because, 
the similarity of the birudas, in itself, as Hultzsch writes, is “a 
Somewhat unsafe basis for identification." 


Recently Subramaniam (1957) has drawn attention to the two 
varieties of scripts that were employed by the Pallavas of the 7th 
century AD: (i) “more or less Telugu-Kannada in origin”, and 
(ம்‌) Grantha developed in the Tami] country. The former has 
been employed in the Tiruchi inscriptions while the latter is found 
in Küram, which, according to Subramaniam, ‘‘are much more 
developed.” The inference reached by Subramaniam is that the use 
of certain Telugu-Kannada letters in the liruchirappa]li inscriptions 
of Mahéndravarman I “is peculiar and can be explained only by 
taking that the script in his records is lelugu-Kannada and not the 
Grantha of the Tamil country as seen in the Kuram grant." 
Furthermore, the Vallam inscription also belongs to the Telugu- 
Kannada type. For the presence of the Telugu-Kannada script in 
the Tami] country at that early period, as distinct and in addition 
to the Grantha script, Subramaniam postulates that Mahéndra could 
have introduced the Telugu-Kannada characters because of his 
“Telugu influence" as may be seen in some of his birudas. 


This explanation is certainly one of the probabilities. There- 
is also another which appears to be equally plausible. Firstly, it 
Should be readily admitted that our present knowledge of the 
Pallavas of the Simhavisnu line is based largely on later inscriptions; 
£here is much to be known about the pre-Simhavignu genealogy. 
‘The recent discovery of new epigraphs by the Archaeology Depart- 
ment of Tamil Nadu (Ganesan, 1971) appears to have a bearing 
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on the 6th/7th century history of the Pallavas. At least until this: 
material is subjected to critical studies and until coherent working- 
hypotheses are put forward, does it not appear justifiable . to 
suggest that the probability of the Tiruchi (and perhaps the Vallam) 
inscriptions as referring to the benefactions of some other king or 
chieftain belonging to the Palava . alliance ?. 


The determination of the boundaries of the Cola. country on 
the 7th century AD which appears to .have been taken by the 
Pallavas poses a major problem, not to’. speak of its limits. during. 
earlier periods. In addition to the reference to this country men~ 
tioned in the 7th century Pallava inscriptions, some of the 
Chalukya record of the same period attest to the existence of 
a district territory called Colikavisaya (FI. X. No. 22, Gadwal 
plates). Pulakésin II’s gonquest of the Pallavas is said to have 
brought prosperity to the Cola along with Kéraja and Pandya 
(EI. VI. No. 1, Aihole inscription). Yuan Chwang, who visited 
South India in the same century speaks of the kingdom of Cu- 
liya (Colika?) on his way to the south. The Ganga king Srivik- 
rama (AD c. 644-669) is said is to have married a Cola princess 
to whom was born the son Bhüvikrama (Lakshminarayana Rao 
and Panchamukhi, 1946). 


Therefore, the existence of a Cola territory in the 7th century 
AD need not be doubted. The task is to locate its limits and 
to identify the kings or the dynasties that controlled the area. 
The ancient capital of the Cola kings has been traditionally taken 
to be Uraiyür, Tiruchi district (Nilakanta Sastri, 1955) or Palai- 
yarai, Tanjore district (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1967). Yet nothing 
is shown of the succession of the kings or chieftains who had 
control over the towns. It is true, some authors have attempted 
to identify them with the names occurring in the so-called Catkam 
literature. It must be frankly admitted, however, that the concept 
of a '"Caükam Age” is itself wholly artificial and thoroughly 
baseless, thus rendering such efforts puerile and useless. At the 
same time, it should also be noted that the origin of the histori- 
cally known dynasty of the Colas starting from Vijayalaya is 


another yet-to-be resolved problem. The recent attempts to trace 
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him to the house of Srikantha (Pottappi-Cola) although not in a 
direct way (Subramaniam 1955; Mahalingam, 1969) have certainly: 
opened a new path of inquiry. "While: it is probable that further 
studies along this line may clarify the situation that existed in the 
9th century, it is doubtful if such studies would take us logically 
and sequentially backwards to ‘the 7th. century. 


In other words, the question poses itself: Should we take 
the Coja in the 7th century records as representing a country or 
as a dynasty of rulers? While commenting on the Tiruchi inscrip- 
tions of Gunabhara, Nilakanta Sastri (1955) observes:  ''Hultzsch 
understands by vibhutim colanam ‘the great power of the Colas.’ 
But as it is not a proper description of the position of the Co]as 
after their conquest by Simhavisnu, and as such a description is 
hardly likely to be found in a Pallava grant, I take ‘colanam’ 
to mean the country." 


The Cu-li-ya country mentioned by Yuan Chwang has been 
presumed to represent the Siddhi 1000 and the Renadu 7000 
(Nilakanta Sastri, 1955 b). Many other authors jtoo have expres- 
sed a similar opinion. However, Yuan Chwang, it should be 
borne in mind, does not give the necessary clueseto locate either 
tbe capital or the expanse of this country. 


The three powers that dominated in the political scene of 
South India from about the middle of the 6th century to that of 
the 9th century are the Chalukyas of Badami, the Pallavas of 
Kafichi and the Pagdyas of Madurai. The Eastern Chalukyas and 
the Western Gangas “took sides in the conflicts of the three king- 
doms, sometimes with decisive results’? (Nilakanta Sastri, 1955 b), 
The Colas of the Tami] country are said to have had “ practi- 
cally disappeared except that a line of Telugu rulers bearing their 
name and claiming a traditional connection with their Capital at 
Uraiyür now ruled in the area now known as Rayalaseema..” 
This situation clearly conveys that the Tamil Colas were தன்ட 
in the picture.  Nilakanta Sastri is followed ‘by practically all 
historians in presuming that the ** Ancient Colas" of the Tami} 
land were lingering on here and there, along the banks of the 
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Map 1. Topography of Colikavisaya in the 7th century AD. 
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Kaveri. Whether this is so or whether the -Tamil Cola äs had never 
come into existence is a point that is yet to - be decided by: 


future investigations. 


Yet, as already stated, that there existed a Cola térrain—apárt 
from that of the Telugu Colas—cannot be denied ^in the face of 
available evidence. A general idea of the topographical divisions 
of the peninsular India in the 7th century AD is necessary at 
this point. The eastern coast-land north of ‘the river Ponniyar, 
perhaps up to the river Krishna was the Tondaimandalam: The 
terrain between the rivers Ponniyar and Kavéri and also some 
horizontal beit to the South of Kaveri (northern parts of the 
modern Tiruchi and Tanjavur districts) was the Miuttaraiyar-nadu. 
The west-coast up to the modern Mangalore was the Céra country. 
The area between the rivers Chandragiri and Netravati including 
eastern parts of the modern Shimoga and Kadur districts was 
the country of the Alupas (Ramesh, 1970). To the north-east of 
this lay the Banavasi 12,000 country of the Kadambas. The region 
between the terrains of the Alupas and Kadambas on the west 
and the Tondaimapdalam on the east was known as Andhra-patha 
(Vaduka-va]i) and this was the region througb which the Western 
Chalukyas invaded the Kāvēri region. ‘The Koángu country was 
surrounded on the west by the Alupa and Céra; on the north by 
the Banavasi 12,000 and Andhra-pàtha ; on the east by the Tondai- 
mapdalam and Muttaraiyar-nidu; and on the south by the Pandya 


(Map 1). 


While such were the regional relationships, somewhat coincid- 
ing with the contemporary political powers, each of these areas 
were being ruled by more than one dynasty or branches of one 
major dynasty. For example, the Céra land was divided between, 
among others, Ay-vels and Musikas; the Pagdya land between 
Paratars and possibly different houses of the Pandyas themselves; 
the Tondaimagdalam, between the Salankayanas, and KAfichi and 
Nellore—Guntur branches of the Pallavas (Subramaniam, 1966). 
Similarly, the southern part of the Koáügu country was under the 
authority of the Koügunis (who later became the Western Gahgas); 
the region between the Kavéri and Kabhini was ruled by the 
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Punnata chiefs, and the Tagadur region (modern Dharmapuri) by; 
the Adiyaman chieftains. 


It should be emphasized that the borders ef these political 
divisions were subjected to constant re-adjustments in the 7th cen- 
tury due to frequent battles amongst the neighbouring dynasties. 
The Koügunis expanded their dominion northwards by abrogating 
the Punnata region and eastwards by absorbing the territory re- 
presented by the modern Mysore, Bangalore and Kolar districts ; 
one branch of the dynasty after the reign of Sri-vikrama appears 
to have invaded southwards and conquered the Kodumbalur area 
in the Pagdyan land. There were continuous military encounters 
between the Gaügas on the one hand and the Pallavas and Mutta- 
raiyars on the other. At the same time the Western Chalukyas 
were pressing southwards in their battles against the Pallavas. 


The Cola or Colika-vasaya referred in the Asokan, Pallava 
and Chalukya inscriptions therefore should refer to some area 
Overlapping the political and dynastic divisions referred to above. 
This word appears to denote a group of people who were ethni- 
cally and culturally homogenenous, perhaps speaking a somewhat 
similar dialect. The remnants of this group are now distributed 
in the area comprising South Mysore, Coorg, Coimbatore, Salem 
and Tiruchi districts and goes by the name of Soliyars, Soligars 
and their variants. Thus the land inhabited by this group would 
be the Cola (Colika-visaya) country. Thus the word Cola under. 
the contexts referred to above appears to mean merely the land 
where the Soliyars lived and nothing more. This area (demarcated 
by broken line in Map D consisted of different regions, ruled by 
separate dynasties : the Punnata, the Ganga, the Konguni, the Adiya- 
màn and probably the chiefs of Koli (modern Uraiyir). Therefore 
the Cola country figuring in the 7th century records need not neces- 
sarily point to Tiruchi or Uraiyür alone but to any locus in the 
Colika-visaya that adjoined the Tondaimagdalam. With particular 
reference to the Pallava records at Tiruchi it must be noted that the 
word Colanam occuring therein refers to the Colika-visaya and not 
to any dynasty of rulers by that name. Likewise, Simhavisnu's 
conquest of the Cola is to be understood as his victory over some - 
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part of the Colika-visaya and not as his having defeated tbe rulers 
of the Cola dynasty either at Usaiyfir or at any specific locale. 


As already stated, the identification of the Pallava donor of 
the Tiruchi inscriptions as Mahéndravarman I, rests largely on 
flimsy and legendary grounds. There are no valid evidences for 
such an identification. That the architecture of the temple in which 
the inscriptions are found belongs to the Mahéndravarman’s period 
is based purely on stylistic features, and as we know now, the 
Mahéndra style continued even after the reign of Mahéndravarman. 
In view of the Muttaraiyarnidu wedging between the Tonpdaimap- 
dalam and the Pagdyanadu, it is doubtful if Mahéndravarman’s 
dominion extended in the south beyond the river Ponniyar, in 
order to touch the river Kaveri. Furthermore, the script of the 
inscriptions incised in the Tiruchi rock-cut temple also belongs to 
a type different from that in the authentic inscriptions of 
Mahéndravarman I, elsewhere. More than all, there is no other 
inscription or monument either of this king or of his successor, 
Narasimhavarman I south of Aragagdanallir on the bank of the 
river Ponniyar. in?) other words, ali authentic monuments and 
inscriptions of Mahéndravarman I are strictly limited to the region 
between the river Ponniyar in the south and Pallávaram in the 
north (Map 2). Under these circumstances, it appears very likely 
that the rock-cut cave temple and the ‘ Palava’ inscriptions 
therein could not have been the benefactions of Mahéndravarman 
I. A new study and analysis of the architecture from an objec- 
tive approach may lead to conclusions similar to the ones in 
reference to the rock-cut cave temple at Sittannavisai and the 
musical inscription at Kudumiyamalaj, as a result of which these 
monuments are now removed from the Paliava alliance. l 


5. Siva temples in the 7th century Topdaimapdalam : 


The 7th century AD is a glorious period in the architectural 
history of the Pallavas. The largest number of temples sprang up 
through the period from Mahéndravarman I (AD 610-630) to 
Narasimhavarman Il (AD 620/1-728/9) all over the Tondaimag- 
nc I a pronounced concentration ia the modern Chingleput 
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district (Map 3). Amongst these, the temples at the following places 
are the Saivite institutions of worship: 


Mahéndravarman I 


Mandagappattu South Arcot 
Dalavanür s» 
Siyamafgalam » 
Kuranganilmuttam North Arcot 
Pallavaram Chingleput 
Maàmanpdur 2i 
Vallam 


» 

Paramésvaravarman I 
Mahabalipuram 
Tirukkajukunram 
Küram 
Kélambakkam 


Narasimhavarman I 
Mahabalipuram . 
Saluvankuppam 
Kafichipuram ல்‌ 


Panamalat North Arcot 


Some of these temples have remained incomplete while others 
were fully constructed, thus having attained the status of ‘live’ 
institutions wherein the deity received worship and rituals. It should 
also be pointed out that all these institutions were built or carved 
out of stone. 


The tévaram trio are said to have sung in about 32 temples 
in the Tondaimandalam. A number of these are located in places 
quite near to these of the Pallava temples (Map 3) of the 7th 
century. In Kafichipuram itself Tirujfianasambandar is said to have 
sung in Kaggi-nerikkaraikkadu and Kacci-ékampam; Tirunavuk- 
karasar in Kagci-mérrali and Kac¢gi-ékambam ; Sundarar in Kagci- 
andkatafhpapatam, Kacci-Skampam, Kacci-merra]i and Ogakantantali. 
Yet, as already noted, it is strange indeed that Tirunavukkarasar, 
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Map 3. Saivite temples of the Pallavas of the 7th century 
AD (triangles) and the temples presumed to have been visited and 
sung about by the íevaram trio (solid circles) in the Tondai- 
mandalam. 
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who is said to have been instrumental in converting Mahéndra- 
varman I to Saivism failed to visit and sing even in any of the 
Siva shrines consecrated by his own disciple patron. Tirujiana- 
sambandar also failed to take note of any Pallava-founded Siva 
temple during his journey in the Togdaimandalam. Likewise, 
Sundarar, who has paid highest eucomium to Kalarcgiikan (identi- 
fied as Narasimha II Rajasimha) as a devotee of Siva, bas totally 
ignored the Siva temples built by this king at Kafichi, although 
he has chosen to sing on some other temples in its neighbourhood. 


What could be the reason for this reluctance on the part of 
the tévdram trio? There appears to be an opinion in some quarters 
(not published as far as I know) that the dgamas prescribe only 
structural temples worthy of consecration and worship of Siva and 
not rock-cut cave temples; and that for this reason the tēvāram 
trio did not visit the Pallava founded temples. This appears to be 
a rather sentimental explanation. Although a large number of 
temples of the Pallavas are of the rock-cut type, the Vé&dagiri$vara 
temple at Tirukkalukunram, Vidyavinitapallavésvaram at Küram 
(Paramésvaravarman I), Kailasanatha temple at Kaüchi (Narasimha- 
varman II), and shore-temple at Mahabalipuram (Narasimhavar- 
man I) are structural constructions. Of these, the shore-temple 
was in existence in the time of Tirujiinasambandar and this along 
with the remaining ones in the time of Sundarar. 


Incoherent and confused thinking has persisted ever since the 
time of publication of the Mandagapattu inscription of Mabsndra- 
varman I (EI. 17 No. 5), wherein it is mentioned that the king 
caused creation of a temple for the trimilrtis without the use 
of brick, timber, metal and mortar. Some scholars appear to infer 
from this that Mahéndra I was the very first ever to have insti- 
tuted the art of creating temples in stone. The inscriptional state- 
ment does not allow such a wide and sweeping conclusion. What 
is implied in the statement is that this king created a temple out 
of stone alone, that is; by the process of scooping out in a 
boulder. It should also be noted that the inscription does not 
state that this king was the first to invent this technique in the 
whole of the Toajaimagdalam or in the Tamil country. 
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Again on the basis of the same inscription wholesale assump- 
tion has been made by several scholars that prior to the erection of 
the Jaksitayatanam at Mandagapattu all temples were constructed 
only of perishable materials like wood, brick, mortar, etc. Granting 
so for the sake of argument, the question arises whether there were 
so many (nearly 500) consecrated Siva temples in the Tami] coun- 
try of the 7th century AD, all having been built of perishable 
materials. Secondly, it must be remembered that structural build- 
ings in stone were in vogue prior to the Pallava period in several 
parts of India. Beginning from the Gupta period we have examples 
of Buddhistic structures exhibiting highly intricate and exquisite 
workmanship in stone. The earliest Hindu architecture in stone in 
South India may be traced from the 5th century AD in the temple 
complex at Aihole right up to the middle of the 7th century. The 
Western Chalukyas continued the tradition of temple building from 
the 6th century throughout their domain. Their political expansion 
caused a spread of this trend to the newer regions conquered by 
them. Their inroads to the south and their wars against the 
Pallavas in the 7th century established cultural diffusion. Thus the 
erection of structural temples in stone was quite a well known 
feature in the 7th century Tondaimandalam. 


It. should be clearly understood that whether a temple was 
constructed of stone or of perishable materials depended mainly on 
economic factors. Stone has always been a relatively costlier mate- 
rial requiring specially skilled craftsmen to handle it than perishable 
materials like wood, brick, etc. Because of the ubiquitous use of the 
latter media in building the dwelling quarters of common men, there 
could not have been much difficuity in procuring workmen. Those 
who could afford—like kings, noblemen and the rich—could have 
chosen stone for erecting a temple ; those belonging to a lower 
economic status naturally had to depend on less Permanent materials. 


Therefore the query whether the temples built of perishable 
materials afways preceded those that were constructed of stone has 
no meaning. Itis true, however, that the Cola records of the 10th 
century refer to the re-building of some temples in stone which had 
existed earlier has siructures of brick. On the basis of this infor- 
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mation, a rather sweeping generalisation has been “reached to the 
effect that al! temples in the Tami] country—particularly those that 
were visited by the tévdram trio—originated only as brick founda- 
tions. Cola later beingireplaced by stone. 1t should be noted that there 
are several Cola records of the same period referring to the erection 
of new temples directly in stone and that there are clear indications 
in the compositions of the téy@ram trio that many of the temples 
presumed to have been sung about by them were structures of stone 
(Karrali). 
According to the stabilised tradition, the {évaram trio visited 

the following places in the Tondaimandalam (Map 3) :— 

Accirupikkam 

Alankatu 

Alakkoyil (Tirukkaccür) 

Idaiccuram 

Hambayamkottür 

Irumbaimaka]am 

Kalatti 

Kalukkupram 

Ka]jam (Tirukal]il) 

Kafichipuram 

Kuruáganpilmujtam 

Küvam 

Makaral 

Marpéru 

Mullaivayal, Vada- 

Mayilai (Mylapore) 

Ortiyür 

Ottur 

Piccir 

Padi 

Panankattur 

Vakkarai 

Vallam (Valam) 

Vanmiyir 

Venpakkam 

Vérkattu 

Volindiappattu (Arasili) 

Ural (Takkolam) 
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It should be especially noted that none of the temples in these 
places are Pallava foundations. From the points of view of architec- . 
ture and sculpture, they present unmistakable features of the Imperial 
Cola period; this is confirmed by the epigraphs that have been 
discovered in them. (Balasubramanyam, 1906, 1971) If the tévaram 
trio visited these temples in the 7th century AD, who could have 
been the founder-donors of these temples ? The Colas of the Tami] 
country were nowhere in the contemporary scene. Even if it is 
granted that they were lingering on as a weak and subdued house 
in Uraiyür or Palaiyarai as postulated by some scholars, how 
could they build these tempies in the stronghold of the  Pallava 
territory ? l 


Tirujñānasambandar has one decad on the temple at Palla- 
vaniccuram and two on that at Mahéndrappa}}i (modern Koyiladi- 
pajayam). The former place has been identified as the temple that 
is situated + mile east of Caykkadu, lying 9 miles south-east of 
Sirkali, while the latter is 4 miles north-east of Accápuram, which, 
in turn, is situated 3 miles from Kollidam railway station. It will 
thus be seen that the locale of both these temples is clearly out- 
side the southern limits of the Pallava dominion of the 7th cen- 
tury. Furthermore, in spite of the Paltava-sounding names, the 
temples have nothing in common with the Pallava architecture of 


the 7th century AD. It is doubtful if these were Pallava erec- 
tions at all. 


6. Saivite iconography : 


The Somaskaünda motif repeats itself in several of the Pallava 
temples of the 7th century. This panel formed the chief sculp- 
tural representation in the main cells of temples dedicated to Siva 
and was obviously the object of worship (Soundara Rajan, 1969). 
While it is true that the {évaram trio never visited the Pallava 
temples and while it is also true that they have referred in their 
compositions to a large number of Saivite iconographic concepts 
like Tripüradahana, Brahmad£iracche dana, Ravaņānugraha, Ardhanari, 
Daksinamurti, Tandava, etc., that are found Sculptured in the 
Pallava temples, the Somaskanda theme is conspicuous by its absence. 
in other words, it appears that while many of the. Saivite iconographic 
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concepts were in vogue in the 7th century and continued into the 
following centuries of the Coja period, the Somaskapda motif for 
some reason lost its importance in the Saivism of the Colas and 
was relegated to the status of a processional icon (utsavamiirti). 
Would not this situation indicate that the tévaram trio should 
have lived at a period when the Somaskagda icon had ceased to 
be the main object of worship in the Siva temples ? 


Several püraüpic themes found graphic representation on the 
walls of the Pallava temples during the 7th;,century. Amongst 
these may be mentioned a variety of anugrahamiirtis (Ravapanu- 
graha, Nandiéünugraha, Candesanugraha, Brahma-anugraha, Indra- 
Gnugraha, Visnuanugraha, Kama-anügraha) and samharamurtis 
(Tripurantaka, Gajasamhara, Daksayagfiabhanga, K&élasamhara and 
Brahmasiragghédana). Episodes from Kiratarjuniya were also a 
favourite theme. The tévdrams refer to some of these episodes 
like Ravapinugraha (as also Ravana lifting the Kailas mountain), 
Kalasamhara, Brahmasiracchédana, Daksayagiabhagga, Tripura- 
samhara and Gajasamhara. Also they speak of Andhakasuravada 
Kamadahana and Jalandharavada, which have no parallels in the 
Paliava sculptures." In other words, the atfaviraitane (the loci of 
the eight heroic acts of Siva) concept had, become codified during 
the time of the ¢évdram trio. It is to be particularly noted that 
the anugrahamürtis pertaining to Nandi, Indra, Visnu, etc. find 
no reference in the tévarams. The episodes of Markandéya and 
of Siva drinking poison are also new entrants into the puranic lore 
of the révaram period. 


Of the taudava forms of Siva, the Paliava sculptures depict 
the samhüra types in addition to what may be designated "m 
sündhya or pradosa tandava. Characteristically in these poses Siva 
is shown as possessing more than two pairs of arms, each hand 
holding a weapon of some kind and the icon as a whole pre- 
senting a fierce aspect. The té@v@ram trio not only refer to these 
aspects Of Siva’s dance but also to the anandatapndava, a form 
depicting the paficakrtya (Five-foid functions) of Siva. This con- 
cept is exclusive to the Kashmir school of Saivism (pratyabhigRa 
Darsana). Some followers of this cult settled down at Chidambaram 
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in the period of Parantaka I (A.D. 907-955). In unambiguous 
terms the :évaram trio refer to the dnandatagdava at Tillai 
(Chidambaram). The origin ofthe Pratyabhigna school in Kashmir 
is itself in the middle part of the 9th century, and as such the 
tévaram trio would not have sung about the Dancer of Tillai in 
the 7th century (Swamy, 1972 d). 


The tévaram trio refer to Kaámakoóttam. As Srinivasan (1960) 
has pointed out, a separate shrine for the consort in the temples 
of Tami] Nadu is of a late origin. There is an ample degree 
of confirmation to this view from a study of the history of the 
Golaki school of Saivism in the Tamil country (Swamy, 1972 d), 
This cult of Saivism in its original habitat has been greatly in- 
fluenced by Sakti worship and, as far as evidence goes, came 
to the Tami] country in the middle part of the 10th century. 
This new entrant began to exert itself firmly in the time of 
Rajaraja I, which, however, is another trend in the history of 
Saivism in the Tami] country. 


Srinivasan (1960) has drawn attention to the appearance of 
Gané$a in the Pallava sculpture only from the time of Gajasimha, that 
is, the late part of the 7th century, which clearly, means that Tiru- 
navukkarasar and TirujiAnasambandar could not have referred to 
this deity in the early part of the same century. Srinivasan therefore 
suggests that Tirujtiánasambandar could have lived about AD 730. 


The scuiptured representation of deities like Daksinamarti, Ardha- 
nari, Candésa, Liügodbhava, etc., are found in the Pallava temples 
of the 7th/8th century. Many of these find repeated mention in the 
tévarams. As the ¢évaram trio did not visit any of these temples, 
they must have had some other independent source for having recorded 
the incidents concerning these motifs. Either the trio were conversant 
with the concerned legends or could have drawn inspiration from the 
anthropomorphic representations of the incidents sculptured in the 
Cola temples. These icons began to appear in profusion in the Cola 
founded temples of the 10th century. As Srinivasan (1960) has pointed 
out, in so far as Ganésa is concerned, the icon of this deity is spoken 
of by Tiruj&ánasambandar as having been found on the southern 
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wall of the garbhagrha. This clearly means a period when the loci 
of the kdstha images had attained codification. As the largest number 
of the temples visited and sung about by the /évaram trio are un- 
doubtediy Cola temples, would not this situation suggest correspond- 


ing date for the trio? 


7. The Linga cult and temple rituals: 


That there were no S'ivaligas consecrated in the Pallava shrines 
of the 7th century has to be recognized as a fact; there are no valid 
evidences to the contrary (Soundara Rajan, 1969 ; Mahalingam, 1969). 
Laboured and assertive arguments are however advanced (Nagaswamy, 
1971) to presume the presence of Higa in the temples built by 
Mahendravarman J. Such attempts are obviously the necessary 
consequences of the unwarranted assumption that Tirunavukkarasar 
was the contemporary of Mahéndravarman lI. It may also be pointed 
out here that the type of Jizga implanted in the Pallava temples at a 
later date (facetted type) belongs to a different morphological category 
than the ones (cylindrical type) in the Muttaraiyar, Pandya and Cola 


temples. 


That the /i?ga concept was well known to the /evaram trio is 
witnessed by their own references which are not infrequent in their 
writings. They refer to the aniconic form of Siva not only as 
linga but also of ta@pu, kampam, taparam, etc., in the context of 
referring to the story of Brahma’s and Visnu’s search for the begin- 
ning and end of Siva (coti-liiga—Jytirlingam) or to that of Candésa 


(taáparam). 


It is strange, however, that none of the trio make more 
direct references to the /iiga that had been consecrated in the 
temples of their choice. Nor are their writings explicit about 
the liga of the garbhagrha in the temples. Therefore questions 
such as these arise: What could have been the main deity in the 
temples visited by them? Could it have been an anthropomorphic 
icon of Siva or the aniconic S'ivalinga? If it was the latter, why is it 
that they do not refer to the object of worship by its name generally 
ending in the suffix-/$vará or by the numerous names by which Siva’s 
anthropomorphic icons are known as is the practice in modern times ? 

B-20 
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Nearly half the number of temples sung about by the ftevdram trio 
are located in the Cola country. A close study of the early Cola 
epigraphs concerning these temples clearly reveal the fact that the 
name of the deity was chosen after the village or town in which 
the temple was situated, eg Mudtkunramudaiya Maha-deva, Tiru- 
vorriyur Mahadéva, Tiruppaccur udaiyar, Tiruverkkatu — udaiyar 
Mahadeva, Tiruvidaimarudur udaiyar, -Tirupurambiyam udaiyür or 
merely as Mulattanamudaiyar, Tirukarrali Mahadévar, etc., irres- 
pective of the locale. This was the situation that was continued to 
be in vogue as late as the 18th century. The application of the 
iconographic names to the liiga is decidedly a latter tradition. As 
will be shown in another contribution, the concept of the sthalavriksa 
(‘ fempie-tree’) and the name of the /inga derived therefrom is a 
tradition that appears to have commenced from as late as the 17th 
century AD. 


The procedure adopted by the teváram trio is not much different 
from the custom seen in the 10th to 15th century epigraphs of the 
Tamil country. A large number of the fév@rams sing about the 
Lord of such and such a place, rather than referring to Him by any 
specific proper name. Most repeatedly He is described in the context 
of Purdnic episodes rather than in his iconographic or aniconographic 
forms. The trio do not appear to have become much interested in the 
architectural or sculptural representations of the Lord on the walls of 
the temple excepting in a casual way. In other words, they seem to 
have sung about the Lord of a place glorifying His acts of heroism and 
greatness, of His power of control over living beings and of His 
faculty of conferring beatitude on them. The temple, the presid- 
ing deity and the architectural/sculptural representations therein 
were all more external symbols to them, signifying Siva in His 
ட Somewhat all comprehensive and generalized aspects. The trio, 
however, refer to certain aspects of the dgamic tenets, to the 
modes of worship and rituals in the temples, to the 14 upacüras 
offered to the deity, and to the religious festivals and ceremonies, 
as also to the diverse kinds of worship through prayer, song, chant- 
ing of mantras, dance, etc. Yet, one is left with the over-all 
feeling that the trio were decidedly outside the fold of the 
Titualistic traditions of the temple. They were bhaktas, perhaps 
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of the type ‘paramanaiyé paduvar’; they thus, sang only about 
Him, in His purànic role but did not become themselves involved 
in the ritualistic worship that was in vogue in the temples. 


Therefore the pure Bhakti cult of the févaram trio was very 
different from the contemporary religious practice that existed in 
the Siva temples. A careful reading of the tévarams brings to 
light the strong @gamic grip over the people who offered wor- 
ship in the temples as prescribed in the @gamas. This situation 
is clearly indicative of the high degree of completeness and 
codification that the @gamic canons had reached at the time. 
A couple of the 7th century Pallava inscriptions refer to agama 
and one of Paramésvaravarman I specifically refers to the ritua- 
listic mode in a Siva temple; puja, sndpana, kusuma, gandha, 
dhüpa, dipa, havis, upahara, bali, which are to be conducted to 
the accompaniment of conch and music. The agamic legacy of 
later period prescribe 16 steps for the worship of the presiding 
deity of a temple (liiga). Although the different canonical texts 
are by no means uniform. either in the sequence of the steps or 
in the content of these steps, all recognize the 16 steps as constitut- 
ing the sddasopacadra. The tévarams mention nearly the full 
gamut of steps, which means that the authors of the decads should 
have lived at a period when the @gama texts had reached fuller 


maturity and near completeness. 


The tévydrams refer to the religiqus cults that were in vogue 
when they were composed. They are the akaccamaya and 
puraccamaya. The names of the cults that were accommodated 
in the first category are not known. It is generally believed that 
it represents a group of Saivite sects.  Rajamanikkam (1958), 
following Tirumantiram, contends that there were six subsects, 
but does not name them. Venkacami (1959) counts them as 
four: Pasupaia, Kapalika, Maha@yrata and Bhairava. Doraisami 
Pillai (1958) mentions three of them—Pdsupata. Kapdlika, and Mahd- 
vrata; he does not, however, indicate the source of his informa- 
tion. Tirunüvukkarasar, in his decads, speaks of S'aiva, Pasupata, 
Kapalika and Afahavrata. Granting that the play  Mattavilasa- 
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prahüsanam is the work of Mahéndravarman I*, we see only two 
of the above Saivite subjects—Pdsupata and Kapalika—having 
figured in it. 


Although many authors have written about the religious 
following of the Pallavas of the 7th/8th centuries, much re- 
thinking and fresh analysis is needed in order to have a clearer 
and accurate understanding of the situation. For the present, 
suffice to note that critical study of the 7th century monuments 
of this dynasty impresses the uniformity of the Saivite cult that 
was in vogue. This was the theme of the frimirti cult the 
milrtis being worshipped in their anthropomorphic form—Brahma 
Vignu and Siva in the aspect of Somiskanda—in spite of the 
fact that Siva appears to have been specially favoured. The 
sculptured panels in the contemporary temples clearly demonstrate 
the inclusion of Brahma and Visnu: often in the very same panel 
or in adjacent panels to the Somaskanda motif. The Saivism of 
the Pallavas is said to be of the Pasupata type (Mahalingam, 
1969). This system, it must be noted, underwent significant 
changes both in practical and philosophical contents during its 
period of growth. Bhasarvagna’s Ratna-tika (AD 940-980) pres- 
cribes that the Pasupata follower should address morning prayers 
to Brahma, Visnu and Rudra for two hours before sun-rise 
(Chakroberti, 1970). Is it likely that this was the Specific type 
of Pásupata doctrine that was in currency during the 7th century 
AD in the Togdaimandalam region? 


in spite of the fact that the tévdram trio were non- 


chalant 
of the main deity of the temple and of the rituals connected 
with it, we have already seen that they do refer to liiga in the 


* In spite of the accepted opinion that this play is a work of 
dravarman I, there is yet a shadow of uncertainty about jts au 
and date of composition. 


Mahén- 


thorship 
This play centres around a Kapalika drunken 
couple, a pisupata and bhikus thrown in as dramatis personae. Their 
acts and behaviour as depicted in the play represent a degenerate and, 
debased state of the respective culis. These Saivite cults became decadent 
sometime during tbe 12th/i3th centuries and tberefore t 


he presumed 74h 
century appears to be a date too early for the play. 
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context of some purdnic stories. Therefore, it is clear that they 
were well aware of the an iconic object of worship in the temples 
of their time. In so far as the Pallava land is concerned, there were 
no ligas consecrated in the temples constructed by the rulers and 
the temples elsewhere in the Cola country. referred to by them 
could not have been in existence in the 7th century AD. 


A large number of Siva temples which the iévdram trio have 
sung about together with their references to many others (vaippu- 
sthalas) mentioned by them in the téva@rams is clear enough indi- 
cation of the igamic type of worship that had become stabilized 
in the country. People at large visited these institutions and offered 
worship to the main deity consecrated therein mainly according 
to the injunctions of the agamas. In contrast, the attitude and 
outlook of the tévdram trio do not appear to have involved 
direct participation in the ritualistic modes of the temples. They 
sang the praises glories and mightiness of Siva in devotion pure 
and simple. Thus they contributed the bhakti element into religion. 
Bhaskaracarya (10th century) and Apararka (12th century) recog- 
nize two varieties of contemporary Saiva religion: Saiva @gamic- 
(ritual centred) or Naiyayika and  Pasupata (Shakti centred) or 
Vaisésika. A much later author, Haribbadrasüri (?14th century) 
notes four kinds of worshippers of Siva:  Bharatas, Bhaktas, 
Laiüngikas, Tapasas. The first kind are those that accept certain 
specific vows and conduct worship in the temples while the 
others bow from a distance. Is it not more probable that the 
tévaram trio belonged to the latter kind, more specifically the 
Bhaktas ? 


Tirunavukkarasar’s tévdrams speak of Lord’ Siva as the 
embodiment of mantra and tantra; and of the concept of -the 
human body as a temple. Tbe second theme repeats itself in 
the vagana literature of Vira-Saiva saints of the Kannada coun- 
try. Concepts such as these found formulation and codification 
into the igamas at a much later period than the 7th century 
AD, (that is) at a period wben the temples and the rituals therein 
had left a strong impact on the people. 
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CRITIQUE 2 


The only assumption that I have made while writing the 
jast topics under critique 1 is the traditional: insistence thats the 
tévaram trio visited 275 temples. Most of them are dispersed in 
the Tamil country and a few Outside it. The latter include 
Tirukkonamalai and Tirukkeéti$varam in Sri Lanka, and Tiruparup- 
padam (Srifailam), Indranilaparvatam, Anékatafigapatam, Tirukke- 
daram and Nodittanmalai (Kailis} in the northern beyonds, some 
in the Himalayan region. The question naturally arises whether 
the trio or any one of them actually visited these places that 
are so far remote from their chief arena of activity. 


This question must have occurred to several others in the 
past and an explanatory story has taken birth in regard to 
'Tirunàvukkarasar. In his old age, due to weakness in body, he 
could not negotiate the long and difficult route to the Mount 
Kailas; at one point he fel down in exhaustion. The Lord, 
having come to know this, Himself came down to the spot and 
stood before  Tirunavukkarasar. This story is perhaps equally 
applicable to the trio in general, particularly in reference to those 
places in the Himalayas and Sri Laüka. The remaining temples, 
perhaps, at least some of them, could have been visited by them. 


In addition on the 275 temples presumed to have been sung 
about by the /eváram trio, the body of their decads mention 
slightly more than an equal number of contemporary temples 
(vaippusthalas). While the loci of many of these have eluded 
identification and fixation, the total number of over 500 temples is 
really staggering for the 7th century Tami] Nadu. It should be 
noted, however, that the largest number of these were situated 
in Cola country of the 10th century ruled by the Vijayalaya 
line of kings. 


We have seen that there was no politically recognizable Cola 
dynasty of rulers, nor a country belonging to them in the early 
Pallava period. If the land of the Soliyars are taken to mean 
the Cola country referred to in the Paljava and Chalukya 
records of the 7th century, if appears to be an area surrounded 
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on all sides by other dynasties, and the Colika-visaya itself 
having been divided amongst the Kongunis, the Punnata chiefs, 
the Adiyamans. etc. The tévdram trio are said to have actually 
visited 190 temples in the Cola-nadu alone. Excepting a couple 
of these, the largest number lay outside, eastwards of the Cofika- 
visaya. And this eastward land was shared from north to south 
. between the Pallavas, the Muttaraiyars and the Pagdyas. We 
know of temples which the latter two dynasties had built in the 
7th century in these parts. The trio are, however, credited with 
having visited 14 temples in the Pandya nadu, but all these lie 
south of Madurai. Furthermore, there is no evidence that these 
temples were in existence in the 7th century AD- 


Under these circumstances it is extremely perplexing that 
there should have been 500 Siva temples which were known to 
the févdram trio in the Tami] country of the 7th century AD. 
It is much more perplexing to identify their authors. However, 
there appears to be one clue revealed by the distribution spectrum 
and architectural idiom of the temples which are presumed to 
have been visited by the trio. The spectrum exhibits a diffuse 
radiation on either bank of the river Kavéri between Tiruchi and 
Nagappattinam (Map. 4). Architecturally and iconographically 
these temples conform to a norm with little fluctuations. This 
situation raises the question whether it could not be that these 
temples belong to a specific period of history and to a particular 
school of craftsmanship? 


It is necessary also to bear in mind in this connection that 
on several counts, the age of the tév@ram trio points to a much 
later period than the 7th century AD. We have also seen that 
an analysis of the ''external'" factors amply confirm this. One 
of the important points that has emerged out of the analysis con- 
cerns the proliferation of Saivism into sub-cults/sub-sects in the 
period of the téviram trio. The dominant cult was the dgama- 
propelled, ' temple-centred, ritual-oriented liga worship. Into this 
matrix was interpolated the purdga-propelled, — love-dominated 
praise-oriented bhakti cult of the fevaram trio. i 
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lil. CORRELATIONS 
8. Special factors and, temples presumed to have been visited by the 
tevaram trio. 


As stated earlier, according to tradition, the 275 temples and 
places which were visited and sung about by the ftévaram trio 
are accommodated under the following topographical units: 


Cola nadu 190 temples 
Tondai nadu 32 E 
Nadu nüdu 22 se 
Pandya nidu 14 2 
Kongu nàdu 7 s 
Vada nadu 8 e 
Ila nadu 2 5» 
Tujuva nüdu 1 temple 
Malai nidu 1 


37 


As already observed, the temples in the Vaja nidu,. Ila 
nagu and Tu]uva nadu, may be presumed to have been sung 
about by them without having actually visited them. The remaining 
land divisions, it must be emphasized, do not conform to any 
known political, dynastic or geographical units. The first five 
and the last taken together, however, suggest an area of cultural 
and linguistic homogeneity. The area corresponding to these 
units in the 7th century AD. represents a heterogeneous assem- 
blage, culturally and linguistically, being shared by the Pallavas, 
Pandyas, Kofigunis, etc., into which the Western Chalukyas 
were all the time trying to build inroads. Such a disturbed 
environment obviously could not have given birth to a rather 


homogeneous and stereotyped architecture and sculpture ali over 
the area. 


A single ruling power over a territory appears to be the 


most congenial pre-requisite for the evolution and stabilization 


of a uniform cultural norm. The territorial units Cola nadu 
Tondai nadu, Nadu nadu, Pandya nadu and Koñgu nāģu ii 


together, must have become subjected to the impact of such a 
power during some period of history. Such a situation prevailed 
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Map 6, Cola-founded temples of the 10th century AD, pre- 
sumed to have been visited and sung about by the tévaram trio. 
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in the late 9th and in the major part of the 10th centuries AD 
during the reigns from Aditya I to Uttama Cola. 


Balasubramanyam's recent studies (1966, 1971) spotlight the 
temple building activities of the IOth century, Cola kings. Among 
other items, his studies reveal the existence of nearly 100 Siva 
temples, each with complete complements of architectural and 
sculptural embellishments. These temples Are distributed in the 
modern Tirucbi, Tafjavür, South Arcot, North Arcot, and Chiigle- 
put districts, overlapping the traditional topographical units, Cola-, 


N&du-, and Pàandya-ü&dus. 


Of the 10th century Siva temples listed by Balasubrahmanyam, 
nearly 40% have been sung about by the :évaram trio. The 
spectrum of distribution of these (Map 5) reflects tbe same trend 
as that of the nearly 270 temples presumed ío have been visited 
by them (Map 4) The break-up figures are as follows: 


Lo ———— ————————————————————————————UÉÓ ளு க கக ண ணக ககக 
1Oth century Cola 10th century Cola 














temples sung about temples not sun 
by the févaram about by te Total 
trio tévaram trio 
Aditya I 19 26 45 
Parantaka I 16 13 29 
Uttama Cola 5 15 20 
Total 40 54 94 





This factual data leads to certain obvious inferences: (a) that 
there were quite a number of temples that had attained insti- 
tutional stability and architectural completeness of which the 
téváram trio chose only a few for the purpose of glorification ; 
(b) that the largest concentration of the temples sung about, lay 
in the 10th century in the heart of Tamil-nagu that is, the land ruled 
by the Vijayalaya line of Cola kings with their chief seat in the 
Taüj&vür district; (c) that the expansion fof Cola power during 
the time of Parüntaka I and Aditya I radiating in the northern, 
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southern and western directions was accompanied by the diffusion 
of Saivite religion and (d) that as a result, numerous temples 
for Siva came into existence all over the Cola territory. 


Why the tévaram trio restricted their choice only to a limited 
number of temples/places for their visit in spite of the fact 
that similar Siva temples exhisted ali over the Tami] country— 
many of them lying quite near to those sung about by them— 
is not clear. Nor can a convincing explanation be given as to 
why they selected only such and such temples. Any guess would 
be a plausible answer ! 


Verse 18 of the Anbil copper-plates attest to the building of 
a large number temples by Aditya I on the banks of the river 
Kaveri. Balasubrahmanyam’s (1966) recent studies identify 45 
temples constructed by this king, most of them being situated jin 
the locus specified by the Anbil record. His son added another 
29 temples, some in extended loci (Balasubrahmanyam, 1971). Of 
these put together nearly half the number were visited by the 
tevaram trio and received padikams (decads). 


Balasubrahmanyam's studies are very revealing and are of a 
singular significance. His conclusions drawn from a scientific 
approach, are refreshingly contradictory to the traditional dating 
of the temples that are presumed to have been Visited by the 
téyaram trio. His inferences categorically confirm that the cone 
cerned temples were built by the Cols kings of the 10th century. 
Yet he appears to be strongly influenced by the legendary tradi- 


tion and has cautiously—though not warranted—-added 


riders to 
the effect that such and such temple 


was visited by one, two or 
all of the iévdram trio and that therefore there should have 
existed an earlier shrine in place of the existing one! It is sheer 
cussedness to maintain that a nucleus of these temples were in 
- xistence in the 7th century. 


9. Relative chronology of the tévaram trio: 


Attention has been drawn on a previous page :to the two 
$ub-cults of Saivism—possibly among others—that had been in 
vogue in the 10th century Tami] Nàju- the agamic (tantric) - 
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centred cult of the temples and the  bhakti-centred cult of the 
tévdram trio. It should also be borne in mind that there are 
no evidences to presume direct cross-currents between the two 
during that period. This background is important in discussing 
she relative chronology of the #évaram trio. 


Apart from positing the zévaram trio in the 7th century A.D., 
the tradition also asserts that Tirunavukkarasar was an elder 
contemporary of Tirujíánasambandar ; and that Sundarar followed 
the latter in sequence with no  appreciable time-lag. Highly 
laboured attempts have been made to establish this chronological 
order, the sole source being a statement that occurs in the 
Tirumuraikkandappuranam (Veliaivaranan, 1962). In a sense, 
Vellaivaranan’s justification appears to be redundant as it is also 
the generally accepted view for one reason or the other. 


Through the painstaking and highly productive studies of 
Balasubrahmanyam (1966, 1971) some new data have become 
available which can be used to test the validity of the presumed 
relative chronology of the :évaram trio. After taking into conside- 
ration all the available epigraphic data, architectural features and 
iconographic characters, Bálasubrahmünyam has convincingly deter- 
mined the period of construction of a number of Cola temples. 
While there may be differences of opinion in reference to the 
dating of about a dozen temples, on the whole, it must be 
admitted that the conclusions reached by the author in reference 
to the remainder is impeccable. The following table lists the 
temples/places that are presumed to have been visited and sung 
about by the tevaram trio. 








படகை அத்‌ TIMERE Sundarar 
Aditya I (AD 871-907) 
Tatüjavür Vedaranyam * * * 
த Tiruvidaimarudur ^ * * 
9 Tirucgorrutturai ச்‌ * + 
* * * 


Tiruvaiyaru 
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District aa ty zi RU ன ட Sundarar 
Tafijavür Tirunagésvaram * * 
T Tirumalapadi * * * 
T Tiruvenkadu * + * 
55 Tiruppurambiyam * ச்‌ * 
Chingleput Tirukka] ukunram * T. * 
Tanjavür Tillaisthanam " * 
T Tiruvedikkudi * * 
s Tiruppalanam * * 
is Kandiyur * * 
- Tirukka ttuppalli * * 
Tiruchi Tirupparaitturai * w 
Tañjavūr Tiruvélvikkudi * * 
- Tiruppünturutti வ 
Tiruchi Tiruverumbur 
Tafijavür Tiruppanandal * 
5 Tirunalurmayánam * 
Tiruchi Kilpa]uvur * 
N. Arcot Takkolam * 
is Tiruvallam * 
S. Arcot Tiruvakkarai * 


Tiruchi 

. Arcot 
Chingleput 
Tafijavüur 
N. Arcot 
S. Arcot 

LE d 

Tañjävūr 
S. Arcot 


»5 


Parantaka I (AD 907-955) 


Uyyakkondan 
Tiruvamattsr 
Tiruvorriyur 
Vijayamafgai 
Tirukkalavir 
Tirumarpéru 
Tirukkova]ür 
Gramam 
Tiruppaluvvar 
Vadugür 
Tirunavalür 


* 2 FE 0 X ௮3 


* #'e டக 


* ச்‌ 
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ee Location of the Tirunavuk-  Tirujfiana- 
District Temple karasar sambandar Sundarar 


Uttama Cola (AD 969—985) 





Tafjavür Tiruvarür ய T 

S. Arcot Tiruvengainallir * * 

Chingleput Vridhagalam = * 

Tafijavür Tirunaraiyur * * 

M Mayüram - * 

ii Tirumaiyace¢ir = * 

o» Tirumapafncéri * * 

5 Tiruturutti * * 

" Tirukkodikkaval * j 

i» Aduturai * * 

zs Konerirajapuram * ச்‌ 
Chingleput Tirumullaivayal ஸ்‌ 





The table shows categorically that the évaram trio lived 
during the period of tbe three successive Cola kings of the 10th 
century AD. The time-span covered by these kings adds up to 
114 years. If an ailowance of 10-15 years is made as the time 
required for the construction. of the temples by  Aditya I (both 
these visited and not visited by the févdram trio), the tevaram 
trio will have to be accommodated within one hundred years, 
with an average of 33 years for each, especially if it is assumed 
that one followed the other. However, there is absolutely no 
evidence in favour of such an opinion, because, all the three tévaram 
composers have sung on temples during the period of Aditya I; 
so also on a couple of temples during the regnal years of Parin- 
taka I and also of Uttama Co]a, which means that each one 
of the trio should have lived for 70-80 years. Thus a most 
improbable conclusion becomes inevitable, although the date in 
the table suggests it. 


This situation again rakes up the question already posed -on 
a previous page (Critique 2)—Did the tévdram trio actually visit 
the tempies in order to dedicate the respective decad? A super- 
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ficial study of the table again apparently confirms the tradition 
that Tirunivukkarasar and Tirujüanasambandar were contempora- 
ries, having visited certain temples together. A closer examination, 
however, nullifies the traditional belief, as it is difficult to recon- 
cile as to how they could have done this in the time of Aditya, 
Parantaka, and again in that of Uttama Cola unless it is presu- 


med that all the three lived for 70-80 years and that too con- 
temporaneously. 


Thus, based on the traditional account provided by the Peria- 
purágam and the Tirumufaikkandappuranam in reference to the 
visits of the tévdram trio to temples and, juxtaposing it with the 
historical data on some of these temples raises two propositions 
concerning the relative chronology of the trio. 


(i) If Tirunavukkarasar and Tirujüünasambandar had been 
contemporaries, they should have been so, through a gamut of 
nearly 80 years in the 10th century, as both of them have sung 
about the same temples during the regnal years of Aditya I, 
Parantaka I and Uttama Cola. It may be seen that Sundarar 
also has joined them in reference to 15 temples in the same 
gamut of time. Therefore he should have also been coeval with 
the former two. 


Gi) If successive ‘gamuts of time are assumed for the trio 
in the order Tirunavukkarasar, Tirujfianasambandar, Sundarar, the 
historical data is clearly against tbe proposition, again because all 
the three have sung about the temples built by the successive 
Cola kings of the 10th century. 


It must not be forgotten that the historical data are reliable 
and valid, while the traditional data are undependable and useless 
for the study of chronology. The doubt raised in reference to 
the presumed visits of the téviram trio to the temples thus be- 
comes amply confirmed. The cult of the tévaram trio was bhakti, 
towards the propagation of which they leaned heavily on purdnic 
lore. This cult was lin contradistinction to that of the Saivite 
temples which leaned equally heavily on the tantric lore, To both, 


however, Siva was the supreme Lord. The tévarams glorify him 
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through prayers and devotion, while the temples endeavoured to 
do the same through dgama-prescribed rituals. The mention of a 
specific temple/place by the févdram trio is purely incidental and 
their sole purpose appears to be merely to emphasize that Lord 
Siva, irrespective of the town or temple occupied by Him, is the 
same all over, that He, tbe only supreme One is the very same 
every where. In order to convey this message it is not necessary 
for them to have actually visited all the temples. Just as they 
sang about the Lord residing in the Himalayan and Ceylon regions 
from a distance, they could have adopted a similar procedure in 
reference to several other temples as well. The rather nostalgic 
repetition of the same purdgic incidents and episodes in /evaram 
after tévdram, temple/place, after temple/place, only emphasizes 
their attitude and outlook about Siva—that he is that One Principle 
and the Only Principle, which, irrespective of its external manifes- 
tation and location, resides everywhere. Therefore the mention of 
a place/temple is incidental and inconsequential. 


10. The tradition of Ksétrayatra : 

It is undoubtedly the Periapurapam that first speaks of the 
tévaram trio as having visited the temples of Siva located in 
diverse places. The author of the work, Sekkilar, is believed to 
have been a contemporary of a Cola king whose title was .4na- 
paya, who, in turn, has been identified with Kulottuiga II, AD 
1133-1150 (Nilakanta Sastri, 1955) or with Kulottuüga III, AD 
1178-1816 (Sadasiva Pandarattar, 1967). Having become saturated 
with the pious urge of glorifying the religious lives of the 63 
Saiva devotees, he composed the acia sanctorum. As may be 
naturally expected, there has been a free use of story telling 
devices—exaggeration, twisting of probable factual material to the 
extent of obscuring the original character, invention or super-im. 
position of new ideas and concepts, all creation of his own 
imagination. 


It should also be stated that the t@v@ram trio had already 
been deified in the time of Rajaraja 1, as witnessed by the ins- 
tallation of statues of the trio and by sponsoring their composi- 
gions to be recited in the temples. Here again the generality of 
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the révarams is emphasized by the fact that endowments for the 
purpose were initiated even in those temples that were not sung 
by them (Swamy, 1972 a). 


In this connection it is necessary to recall the nature of the 
Saivite religion during the time of Rajaraja I. It was a period 
when the Goíaki school of Saivism (S'aiva, sensu strictu) was fin- 
ding popularity in the land under the royal patronage. This 
entrant-wave soon swept the Tamil] country largely by incorpora- 
ting and digesting the indigenous Saivite cults. It is as a result 
of this process that Aludaiyappillai was absorbed into the new 
fold after re-christening him as Tirujfiinasambandar. Another ins- 
tance of syncretism is provided by the encouragement given for 
the recital of the tiruppadiyams (téva@rams) in the temples, probably 
after having initiated the singers into some kind of diksa that was 
specific to the new cult. Thus the interaction between the indi- 
genous and the entrant cults was one of mutuality and cordiality 
(Swamy, 1972 b). Such a process of synthesis continued into 
the successive centuries till the 13th. 


It is in such an environment of amalgamation that  Peria- 
purágam was composed. This work par excellence is again an 
attempt towards providing a meeting point for the two streams 
of Saivism. It is towards tbe achievement of this end that 
Sékkilar’s genius portrayed the tévdram trio as having actually 
visited the concerned temples iu order to sing about them, thereby 
unifying the bhakti cult of the tévaram trio with. he agamic cult 
of the temple. 


The custom of visiting holy places at regular intervals is an 
old one in India, going backwards to Buddhistic times. The 
Jainas too followed the same tradition. Amongst the Hindus, the 
disciplines prescribed for the Sannyasins of certain orders, include 
touring around the holy places for most part of the year excep- 
ting the rainy season. In fact, this is the tradition that is living 
in our own day and therefore it is not as if Sekkilar had not 
known aboutit. It should also be noted that the way of life of the 
tévyüram trio was not that of householders; they lived the lives 
of the detached and emphasizing this aspect of the trio appears 
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to be one of the main intentions of their first biographer. Thus, 
Sekkilar’s imagination and ideals made him aptly super-impose the 
Ksétrayatra concept on the lives of the fevaram trio by utilizing 


their very compositions. 


We may also note one particular point in reference to the 
decads themselves. Almost invariably there has been an eleventh 
verse besides the ten verses in each padikam of Tirujianasamban- 
dar. This appendix is obviously an after-thought by some one 
other than the composer. Although the eleventh verse follows the 
same prosodic idiom of the preceding ten verses, its content, 
message and tenor with which it is conveyed are wholly cifferent. 
It is in this verse that the name Jfisnasambandar repeatedly occurs. 
On considerations such as these, the eleventh verse of the decad 
is deemed to be a later interpolation (Swamy, 1972 a). It is 
likely that this could have taken place during the absorption of 
indigenous cults by the Golaki school at any rate, prior to the 
period of composition of the Periapurágam. 


IV. CONSEQUENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS: 


The main conclusion of this study is that in contrast to the 
widely held contemporary opinion, the févaram trio were not the 
contemporaries of the Pallava kings of the 7th century AD. All 
the temples that have been traditionally associated with Tirunavuk- 
karasar, Tirujfüinasambandar and Sundarar are structures which 
came into existence through the benefaction of the Colas of the 
10th century AD, and therefore it is but appropriate that the age 
of tévydram trio should coincide with this gamut of the Cola 
dynasty. This is the period covered by the regnal years of Aditya 
I through Uttama Cola. 


(1) This conclusion stands as a serious negative evidence 
in studies bearing on the nature of the Saivism in the Pallava 
country of the 7th century AD. All autbors who have dealt with 
this topic have invariably been strongly influenced by the presumed 
coevity of tbe :évaàram trio (particularly Tirunüvukkarasar and 
Tirujüanasambandar) and the Pallava rulers from Mahéndravarman I 


B-22 
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through Narasimhavarman II. In the light of what has been con- 
cluded in the present study, the religious history of the 7th century 
Tondaimapdalam will have to be re-written, totally eliminating 
the révüram trio from the arena. 


The Pallavas who incidentally figure in the tévárams and Peria- 
puripam are therefore to be looked upon as legendary personae 
introduced by the authors in order to render the respective stories 
fulsome and apparently convincing. In other words, any other 
king of any other dynasty, real or fictitious, would have equally 
suited the purpose and context of these authors. Implying that 
such literary personae are established historical individuals and 
identifying them with this or that otherwise known king, is most 
unwairanted and such attempts result only in a highly distorted 
and therefore misguided history. 


(2) The tévaram trio were not the contemporaries of the 
7th century Pandyas either. The presumed identity of the Pandya 
king who is said to have received Tirujidnasambandar with 
Maravarman Arikésari has not been determined on convincing 
grounds. Even granting for a moment that it is satisfactory, there 
is no evidence whatsoever to presume that this king was a follower 
of Jainism. Either this king together with Mafgaiyarkkara$i and 
Kulacgirai are persons who lived during the 10th century or are 
fictitious characters evolved through the imagination of the authors. 


(3) Consequent upon the placement of the téviram trio 
in the 10th century A.D. as contemporaries of the early kings 
of the Imperial Colas, it becomes necessary to reconsider the 
dates of the remaining 60 nayanmars of the Saiva hagiology. 
The téy@rams of Tirunavukkarasar mention 10 of them ; those of 
Tirujianasambandar refer to 13 of whom five are seen in Tiru- 
navukkarasar's list. Presuming the author of Tiruttondattokai is 
Sundarar, there is a huge list of 62 ndyanmars amongst whom 
are included not only the persons mentioned by Tirunavukkarasar 
and Tirujfianasambandar, but also the latter two persons as well. 
If the náyanmürs mentioned by the tévaram trio are deemed to 
have been coeval as asserted by tradition, then the age of ail 
the 63 nayanmürs would fall in the 10th century itself. 
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It should, however, be noted that there are no infallible 
arguments that favour the attribution of the authorship of the 
Tiruttondattokai to Sundarar. Praising Siva and glorifying His 
acts appear to be quite natural to Sundarar as they are to the 
remaining two of the trio. Their references to some devotees of 
Siva in casual contexts is also understandable. But, it is doubt- 
ful if the glorification of the devotees, of Siva (Sivanadiyars) 
had become a stabilized institution in the 10th century A.D. 


In the literary history of most languages in India, the 
original and elaborate places of writing chronologically precede 
their respective abridged versions. In the Kannada language, for 
example,  Harihara's Sivaganada  ragalegalu was the original 
detailed work dealing with the lives of the Saiva devotees and 
its abridged forms followed much later. There are no valid 
reasons to postulate the contrary in the Tamil language. Tirut- 
tondattokai and Tiruttopdattiruvandadi are examples of  abridge- 
ments of $ekkilars Tiruttondarppuragam (Periapuranam). 


It should be realised that abridged versions of religious works 
have a specific purpose—to help ore's concentration on a media- 
tion theme and thus allow the mind to dwell in that state. In 
other words, they were a kind of practical guides for meditation, 
Particularly for the lay devotee or for one who could not devote 
himself wholly for the pursuit of religion ; they admirably suited 
the purpose of daily parayana (recitation). From considerations 
such as these, both the Tiruttondattokai and Tiruttogdattiruvan- 
dadi clearly appear to be post-Periapurigam compositions. Such 
being the case, it is quite probable that the largest majority of 
the nearly 60 Saiva devotees lived from the time of the tevaram 
trio (10th century AD.) to the time of the composition of the. 
Periapurápam by Sékkijar (12th/13th centuries AD.). 


(4) There is a deep-rooted belief amongst historians that 
there was a domination of Jainism and Buddhism in the 7th 
century Tami} country and that the févaram trio and possibly 
the Vaignavite Alvars were responsible for putting down these 
religions then and there, and in turn, raise the popularity of 
their own respective religions to domination. There are, however, 
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weighty evidences to point out that Jainism, though not Buddhism, 
continued to be a major religion in the Tami] and Kannada 
countries as late as the middle of the 12th century as witnessed 
in literature, architecture and epigraphic records. It is the 10th 
century Jainism and the residue of Buddhism that the t{évdram 
trio had to combat in the Tami] country. It is as if a culmi- 
nation of the Saivite movement, that Periapurápgam in the Tami] 
country and Sivaganada ragalegalu in the Kannada country were 
composed, thereby codifying and edifying the 63 niyanmirs. As 
to why they fixed the number as 63, however, is another problem 
that has to be studied separately. I 


It does not appear that Harihara copied from Sekkilar or 
vice-versa. Just as the names of some of the 63 mnxayanmürs 
occur in the writings of the pre-Periapuránam period, in Kannada 
too some of them figure in the vacands of the pre-Sivaganada 
regalegalu period. Thus some common matrix appears to have 
been the source for both. This source need not necessarily be a 
written book or composition. It could as well be the legends 
that were in popular currency during their time. 


The religious movements in India have not known political 
barriers. During the early part of the medieval period, the Jainas 
maintained a kind of liaison between the Kannada and Tami] 
countries. Althougb much work is yet to be done in this con- 
nection, a couple of instances clearly indicate a similar liaison 
that existed in the Saivite cults as well. The Kàlamukha school 
from the Kannaga country had found placement, although tempo- 
rarily, in some ioci of the Tami] country; interestingly, the 
movement of this school is intimately associated with the Rastra- 
küta-Cola battles (Swamy and  Nanjundan, 1972). The mention 
of a pontiff from Kogali in some of the poems included in the 
VIIth tirumurai clearly suggests the common connection of the 
author of these poems with the Kalamukha centre at Kogali 500, 
which territory in the 10/l1th centuries was constituted as parts 
of the modern Bellary and Harapanahalii districts (Swamy, 1974). 
Both in the Tamil and Kannada areas the yogic system and 
the philosophy of Gorakhnath were quite weil known (Nanjun- 
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dan, 1972). In both areas, again, the tantric-based pratyabhigha 
system had found currency (Krishna Rao, 1970; Swamy, 1972 d). 
Some of the minor Saivite cults—Kapalika, Bhairava,(?) Kaula, 
and the like—appear to have been common during the period in 
the Tamil, Telugu and Kannada areas. Some social customs 
like the cutting off of one’s head or limbs were shared by these 


regions. 


Besides political factors like wars, the liaison appears to have 
become strengthened by merchant-guilds like the Manigramam, 
the Pattana-svamis of Ayyavole and the Virabanajihgas, who 
travelled with their commodities of trade all over and between 
the linguistically different regions. The religion of the constituent 
members was either Jainism or Saivism, the exact cult-patterns of 


which need further study. 


(5) Although rarely, the students of history of Tami] 
literature are faced with the question—Why is it that no com- 
mentaries have been written on the {éviram? This indeed is a 
very important question particularly in view of the fact that old 
commentaries (often by more than one commentator) are avai- 
lable for the divyaprabandams of Glvars, the canonical texts of 
the Saiva-siddhanta, two of the books of the Zirumurai series 
(the VHIth and Xth Books), the Ettuttokai and Pattupattu, the 
Perurikappiyam like Cilappadikaram and Manimékalai, and several 
classical works of literature including the texts on grammar and 
rhetoric. 


This question has occurred to a few others in the past, and 
as far as I am aware, two explanations are offered. According 
to some scholars (I am not certain if this has appeared in print), 
the tévaram represents the ‘word of God’ and therefore humans 
have no authority to comment on it. While this naive explana- 
tion deserves to be respected purely on sentimental grounds, it is 
difficult to understand how the divyaprabhandams also considered 
to be the ‘word of God’ have been commented upon. The second 
explanation -— if it be an explanation — is an incident narrated by 
U. V. Swaminatha Aiyer in his autobiography. Tyagaraja Chetti- 
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yar, a brilliant scholar and a devout Saivite, was often pressed 
to write a commentary on the tévdrams. He preferred to remain 
silent to the request. On one occasion when Swaminatha  Aiyer 
and Tyagaraja Chettiyar were standing on the banks of the 
Kaveri, the former reminded the fatter of the old request, to which 
the latter declared, ‘If you press me about it, I shall jump into 
the river. " 


The incident is abruptly left at this point and no moral is 
drawn. Tyagaraja Chettiyar’s reluctance could not have been 
because he lacked the background or ability, but his attitude and 
mental reservations could have been due to some other factors. 
Attention has been drawn on previous pages to the two distinct 
major cults of Saivism, the @gamic and bhakti cults, that were in 
vogue during the period of the tév@ram trio, and how in subse- 
quent periods of history serious attempts were repeatedly made to 
fuse the two into one. While such endeavours attained popula- 
rity at religious and ritualistic levels, there does not appear to be 
that degree of reconciliation at the philosophical level. The latter 
was especially so with the orthodox followers of the Saiva-siddhanta 
tenets as expounded in tbe Siddhànta-sastra texts. It is surprising 
that none of the commentators on the Siddhànta-sástras refer to 
the {évaram for the elaboration or elucidation of the tenets. In 
-other words, they had no use for the element of bhakti in their 
philosophy, as it was an alien element to the agamic tradition. 


The legacy of writing commentaries on texts, religious as well 
as secular, is a comparatively old one in the Tami] Nadu, having 
commenced in the 12th/13th centuries. It was maintained during 
the succeeding centuries by a galaxy of brilliant commentators. 
The secular literature drew its own coterie of commentaters, so 
also the canonical texts of Saiva-siddhanta attracted another set. 
The element of bhakti associated with the concept of love and 
absolute surrender, being one of the basic tenets of Vaishnavism, 


caught up both at practical and philosophical levels and received 


commentaries on the hymns of the alvars. The téva ram, however, 


remained in a rather isolated position at the theoretical level as 
its intrinsic content could not be successfully amalgamated with 
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the Saiva-siddhinta system of thought, Such a situation is by 
no means exclusive to this system alone. The »vZcana literature 
of the Vira-faivas and the désa literature of the Vaisnavas in 
the Kannada language form their own encystments at the respec- 
tive philosophical levels, in spite of the popularity they continue 
to enjoy at the practical levels (Krishna Rao, 1970). It is inte- 
resting to note that excepting the category called the bedagina 
vacana of tantric yogic import, the remainder of vacana :literaturé 
and dasa literature have remained without commentaries. 


Attempts to find the germs of the Saiva-siddhünta philosophy 
in the tévatams are all of recent origin in the 20th century. To 
what extent such endeavours would be successful cannot be asses- 
sed at present. Historical retrospective, however, clearly establishes 
the independent origins and parallel development of the bhakti and 
Saiva-siddhanta movements, the former being chronologically earlier. 


(6 A question has been raised on a previous page as to 
why the févaram trio failed to sing about the Pallava temples of 
the 7th century AD. After having had a rule by this dynasty 
for a continuous period of nearly 250 years, the kingdom suffe- 
red heavily on account of the military inroads of the Ristrakititas 
and the Colas from the time of Dantivarman. His period marks 
the onset of decadence of the Pallava dynasty which became 
practically extinct by the end of the 9th century (Mahalingam, 
1969). The indigenous religious life of Tondaimagdalam during 
the period of decadence cannot be expected to have flourished 
with continued vigour, particularly in view of a new wave of 
Saivism (kalamukha) that had been introduced by the Rastrakuta 
invaders (Swamy and Nanjundan, 1972). The rituals in and the 
working of the Pallava temples should have become degenerate 
and the people's faith turned away from the old institutions. By 
the time the /éváram trio appeared in the 10th century AD, the 
Pallava temples bad almost completely lost their once popular 
image and a farge number of them had been neglected and ren- 
dered useless. Thus the reason for the fevaram trio for not having 
offered the decads to the Pallava-founded temples appears to be 


due to the chronological lag. 
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(T) There has been a growing trend in the methodology 
of historical research in the Tami] Nadu to draw freely from 
literary works in the Tami] language. Intrinsically there is noth- 
ing wrong in the method, provided the dates of the concerned 
texts are known with at least — fair degree of accuracy and cert- 
ainty. it is a pity that the largest number of texts available in 
the literature of the Tamil language are yet undated or have 
been dated on a series of dogmatic assumptions and assertions. 
Likewise, the presumed age (7th century AD) of the tévdram trio 
has been taken for granted as a reliable thumb-rule to determine 
the 'dates..of some of the early Pandya Pallava or Cola kings. 
The chronologies and genealogies reconstructed in this manner 
are in turn used as an equally reliable time-measure to assess the 
period of certain other events in the fieids of culture, arts, reli- 
gion, etc. Therefore several aspects of the history of the Tamil 
Nadu are in need of fresh and objective approaches with due 
respect for chronology. Then alone can one expect to obtain a 
factual history free from prejudices and anachronisms. 
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CASTE AND MARRIAGE SYSTEMS OF THE 
TRIBALS OF LAKSHADWEEP 


BY 


K. GOPINATH, B.A., 
News Reporter, All India Radio, Calicut 


The literal meaning of Lakshadweep, the smallest Union 
Territory in the country, is one lakh islands. But it comprises 
only 22 islands and 5 attached islets with a total are of 32 sq. 
km. These tiny lush coral islands encircled by the mighty Arabian 
sea are only 3 to 5 metres above sea level. They are situated 
at 200 to 400 km. off the Kera]a coast and at 10 to 330 km. 
from one another. Only ten of them are inhabited. From north 
to south they are  Chetlat, Bitra, Kiltan, Kadmat, Amini, 
Androth, Kavaratti, Agatti, Kalpeni and Minicoy. 


Tourists’ Resorts 


With vast and varied spectrum of tourists’ attraction Laksha- 
dweep is potentially one of the most interesting, exciting and 
beautiful regions of the country. It has proved a tourist's para- 
dise due to its romantic panorama. The evergreen feathery 
coconut groves, crystal clear blue water of the extensive lagoons 
suitable for all kinds of acquatic sports and the idyllic combi- 
nation of sun, sea, surf-washed sand and fresh air of these 
colourful and distinctive islands of strategic importance have now 
acquired and unique position in the tourism map of the world. 


‘People 


The population of this territory is only 31,980 according to 
1971 census. It recorded a decennial growth of 31.5% between 
1961 and 71. The density of population is 994 per Sq. km., the 
third in rank in the country. The entire inhabitants are Muslims 
classified as scheduled tribes. Mostly, they belong to the Shafi 
school of the Sunni sect. The Wahabis and Ahmediyas constitute 
a minority. The Wahabis have considerable following in Minicoy 
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and Agatti islands. They possess separate mosques in these islands. 
Ahmediyas have following only in Kalpeni island. Minicoy is an 
exception in every respect while the customs, culture and mode 
of life of the people in the other islands are more or less the 
same. 


Language 


Malayijam and Mahl are the mother tongues of the inhabi- 
tants of these islands. The people in all the islands except 
Minicoy speak Malayalam with local variations from island to 
island. But it is different from the Malaya]am spoken in Kera]a. 
The people of this territory lived in isolation for many centuries. 
Hence they were not influenced by the new developments which 
effected changes in the old Malayalam in Kéraja. A great deal 
of original Tamil and many Arabic words are in common use 
in these islands. The Malayalam spoken in the five northern 
islands was influenced by Kannada language because of their 
connections as part of the former South Canara District, while 
the other islands were part of former Malabar District both 
under the erstwhile Madras State till 1956. The inhabitants of 
Minicoy speak “Divehi” popularly known as ‘Mahl’, a mixture 
of Urdu and Sinhalese. Mahl has its own script ‘Divehi Thana’. 
Like Arabic and Urdu, Mahl is written from right to left, 
Origin 

The people are drawn from two distinct racial stocks. Island 
tradition points out to their Hindu origin. Many of their house 
names also support this view. But the inhabitants of Minicoy, 
the southern-most islands are of Maldivian stock, unlike other 


islanders who are of the same ethnic stock as those on the 
Malabar coast. 


According to one legend, Bhaskara Ravi Varma, the last 
Chéraman Perumal who ruled over Kérala embraced Islam and 
left for Mecca. An expedition set out in search of him at the 
instance of the Hindu rulers of Késala. The members of the 
expedition became settlers in the islands as a result of ship 
wreck. They were converted into Islam by the Arab sairt 
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Ubaidulla in the 14th century. It is worth mentioning that the 
first person who embraced Islam was a women of ‘Kadukketh ' 
house in Ameni island despite strong opposition from the entire 
islanders. This woman took the Islam’s name of Hamidat Bibi 
and later married the saint. The couple then lived at Pattakkal 
house constructed for them in Androth by the people of that 
island. The grave of Ubaidulla in this island is held in high 
esteem. i l 


Caste System 


The inhabitants of these islands observe caste system. The 
people in all the islands exeept Minicoy are divided into three 
castes. They are Koyas, Malmis and Melacheris. Koya is the 
highest caste. The memberr of this caste usually use the title of 
Koya with their names. They were landlords and owners of most 
of the country crafts '*odams'. tlli recently. Some of the Malmis 
were also landlords but only on a smaller scale than the Koyas, 
They are mostly sailors and fishermen. Melacheris belong to the 
lowest caste, They are petty tenants, coconut tree climbers, 
barbers, goldsmiths, blacksmiths and mostly servants of the Koyas. 
They form nearly 60% of the population in the Malayalam 
speaking islands. 


The Koyas are generally the leisured class. Only a few of 
them are engaged in fishing and cultivation. -The Koyas of Ameni, 
Androth, Kavaratti and Kalpeni claim as the first settlers who 
descended from  ''Nambudiri" and other high caste Hindus of 
the Malabar coast. These four islands are therefore, regarded as 
the ** Taraward " islands. 


The Koyas of Androth, the largest island due west of Cali- 
cut follow a profession of learning and piety, tour extensively in 
South India and some foreign countries and earn good sums on 
that account. The pride themselves on their theological education 
in which they acclaim superior to the Muslims of the West 
Coast. i 


Mélacheris are considered to be the descendants of ''Thiyya ” 
and other low castes. They were not allowed to wear chappals, 
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shorts or bunyan or to use umbrella. The people of the upper 
classes mainly the Koyas wanted to enforce these distinctions 
more strictly while Mélacheris demanded greater ‘freedom. Strife 
between them often took place.  Intercaste marriage is not 
permitted. 


These are four castes in Minicoy. Manikfan is the highest 
caste. They were managing the internal affairs of the island till 
recently. Thacrufans are mariners with social status. Thackrus 
are also sailors and khalasis, but socially inferior to Thackru- 
fans. Raveris, the lowest caste, are the labour class, mostly tree 
climbers and tappers. The women of Manikfan, Thackrufan, 
Thackru and Raveri are known by the caste names of Monikka, 
Bifan, Bibi and Kambilo respectively. Inter-caste marriage is not 
usually permitted. But there is no objection for a male belong- 
ing to a higher caste in marrying a female from a lower caste. 
The children of such couples take the caste of the father. But 
a male member of a low caste is never allowed to marry a 
woman from a high caste. I 


The people of Minicoy are generally good seamen and fisher- 
men. Both men and women of this island are progressive, hard- 
working and well disciplined from time immemorial. 


The people in all the islands are intensely religious. In 
almost ali the islands there are a number of mosques, big and 
small, including the main mosques of Jamath, Moideen and 
Ujra. But there is no Ujra mosque in Minicoy. The Juma 
mosque is generally the largest where the ‘Id’ Congregation 
meets. The other two mosques are mainly intended for perfor- 
mance of ‘Rathib’ peculiar to these islands with the exception 
of Minicoy. The people are generally honest and law-abiding 
even though they were illiterate, ignorant and superstitious for 
many centuries in the past, because of is olation andlack of 
facilities for progress. In olden days they did not give any 
attention for the education of children except for the regular 
classes conducted in Madras to teach them reading and recitation 
of ‘Koran’ without knowing its meaning. 
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Ornaments 
Women are lavish in the use of ornaments. A variety of 


jewellery are found in all the islands except Minicoy where they 


are frugal in wearing ornaments. Certain traditional restríctions 


exist in the use of jewellery among women of the different castes, 
In ail the islands women of Koya and Malmi castes wear gold 


ornaments while Melacheri women use only silver ornaments. In 


Minicoy, ear-rings and ear-drops made of gold are used by 


Monikka, the women of the highest caste. Beefans are also per- 
mitted to wear golden ear rings but not golden drops. Bibis use 
ear rings made of silver.  Kambilos, the women of the lowest 
caste, are permitted to use only ear-rings made of copper or thick 
black string. These restrictions are gradually fading out. 


Marriage . 

The traditional customs connected with Nikkah and marriage 
are the same in all the islands except Minicoy. Child marriage, 
polygamy and frequent divorce are common in these islands. The 
boys are generally married between the age of 16 and 20 and 
girls between 10 and 13. The first marriage is arranged for a 
boy by the parents of both the parties and subsequent marriages 
A suitable date is chosen by the guardian for Nikkah 
and marriage. Nikkah usually precedes marriage festivities. Both 
the ceremonies rarely take place consecutively. The Nikkah cere- 


mony is generally arranged at the mosque or the bride’s residence 
The relatives and friends of the 


by himself. 


in the presence of the Khazi. 
couple are invited for the function. The Khazi administers the 


oath which is repeated by the bridegroom in the presence of at 
least two witnesses. The bride is represented by her father. Be- 
fore the oath is administered, the Khazi ascertains from him 
whether the consent of the bride was taken for the alliance. In 
case of any doubt the Khazi can summon the girl and ascertain 
her consent in person.  Nikkah is followed by a grand feast. 
But the actual marriage ceremony takes place after a few weeks, 
months or sometimes, years after Nikkah. It is usually perfor- 
med at the bríde's house, if the girl belongs to a high caste and 
in the mosque if she is a Melacheri. The customary dowry by 
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the husband known as Mabr to tbe wife is at the rate of Rs. 22 
or Rs. 30/- for Koya, Rs. 15 or Rs. 12/- for Malmi and Rs. 3 


to 6 for Melacheri. A little difference is noticed in the amount 
of Mahr from island to island. 


In the morning of the marriage day the bridegroom sits in 
his house surrounded by a group of singers. They sing “ kettu- 
pattu " i.e. songs for marriage for about 2 hours. At this time 
a similar function takes place in the bride’s residence also. Here 
the singers are women. After some time a party consisting of the 
bride's father, relatives and friends accompanied by a group of 
singers and folk dancers goes to the boy's house in order to bring 
him ceremoniously for the marriage. This procession is known as 
*" Duyyappalaye Thedippokal’’, which means going in search of 
the bridegroom. On arrival a warm reception is accorded to the 
party. The guests are ushered inside the specially erected pandal. 
Light refreshments are served to them. The bridegroom is then 
brought to the centre of the pandal and seated on a decorated 
stool or chair. One of tbe singers of his party then asks loudly 
for permission to bring the ''ossan"' (barber) for a clean shave 
for the boy. The question is repeated thrice. One of the repre- 
sentatives of the audience gives permission. The family *ossan' 
is then called for. A new ‘ Dhoti” and a few coins are given 
to the barber by the boy. The bridegroom is then shaved cleanly. 
The shaving process continues for about one hour. Singing takes 
place during this time. After bath, the boy who is dressed cere- 
moniously for the occasion, is conducted to the bride's house in 
a colourful procession with singing and folk dances like “Kolkali’ 
and “Parchakkali’. But Melacheris are allowed to sing songs or 
to arrange dances only in the premises of their houses and not 
on the way. *''Kattupattu " ** Oppana" which is a musical session 
by separate groups of men and women are essential items of the 


marriage. The bride's house is generally decorated beautifully to 
Suit the occasion. 


When the procession arrives near the bride’s house, the party 
is received with honour by the people of the bride. 


Rose water 
and raw rice are sprinkled on them. 


When the bridegroom first 
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enters the bride’s house, he gives an amount according to his 
capacity to the guardian of the bride. The groom and his party 
are seated in the decorated pandal specially erected for the 
marriage. 


The Nikkah ceremony is performed first, if it has not taken 
place earlier. Music and dancing are resumed. Then the party 
settles down for a grand feast. After the feast the bridegroom is 
taken back to his house in a procession. 


“The marriage festivities continue like this for 3 to 7 days. 
Singing and dancing are essential on all the days. A total of 
eight feasts are arranged during these days. But feasting is gene- 
rally confined now-a-days to relatives and youngsters who act as 
companions unlike in olden days. On the 3rd or 7th day, the 
last day of the celebrations the bridegroom sleeps in the bride’s 
house for the night. A large-scale feast, sometimes to the entire 
people of the island is arranged to mark this function, known as 
* Veedukoodal’. The bridegroom is received by the brother-in-law 
who washes his feet, just before entry into the house. The bride- 
groom meets his bride for the first time on the night of 'Veedu- 


kocdal’. 


After the marriage the couple continue to live in their own 
houses. According to tradition the husband goes to the wife's 
house each night, sleeps there and ieturns to his own house in 
the morning after taking a cup of black tea or *''kafüji'. The 
children live with their mother. They are governed by ‘ Maru= 
makkathsyam’ i.e. succession in the female line. **'Tarawad" or 
ancestral property known as “ Velliyarcha’’ (Friday) property is 
inherited only by women. ‘“‘ Thinkalarcha swath” (Monday pro- 
perty) or self-acquired property can be spent according to the 
wish of tbe earner or divided to children acccrding to Moham- 
madan law.  Self-acquired property is known as “ Belarcha '* 
property (literally Thursday property) in tbe northern five islands. 


The entire expenses connected with the marriage are usuaily 
incurred by the bride's people. Rich families spend a substantia] 
amount for marriage feasts. In some islands it is customary to 
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give a part of the expenditure varying from Rs. 100/- to Rs. 1000 
to the bride’s people by the bridegroom. But in some other is- 
lands this customary payment is made only after one year of the 
“marriage. This is paid by co-operative borrowing known as ‘Bir’. 
It is collected from relatives and friends either in cash or kind 


on the condition of repayment to them, free of interest under 
similar circumstance. 


Divorce 


Divorce is quite common. If the husband wants to divorce 
be has to forfeit all that he gave to the wife. If it is the other 
way, he will get back all that he had given to her including 
Mahr, clothes and jewellery. There are very few men or women 
who have not married or divorced several times. Marriage, divorce 
and remarriage are a regular feature in these islands with the 
exception of Minicoy. 


Minicoy is unique in this respect. Minicoyites are monoga- 
mous. Child marriage is not permitted. Divorce is quite uncom- 
mon. The Minicoy girls have the right to choose their husbands. 
Their communal system affords a good deal of scope for young 
men aud women for courting prior to wedding resulting in love- 
marriages. Wedding ceremony is comparatively simple. Unlike in 
other islands, the bridegroom has to incur all the expenses con- 
nected with marriage and reception. 


On the night prior to the Nikkab, the bridegroom and the 
bride are summoned to tbe Khatib’s house. The Khatib asks the 
bride whether she is prepared to marry the bridegroom and the 
former announces her willingness for a fixed amount as Mehr. 
Then they sign the marriage register kept by the Khatib. The 
Nikkah takes place the next day after evening prayer. The oath 


is rendered by the Khatib to the bridegroom, the former holding 
the latter’s hand. 


The wedding clothes for the bride have to be sent to her 
house by the groom on a fixed day prior to the marriage. In 
addition to the clothes another presentation consisting of two beds, 
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two bed sheets, six big pillows, three small pillows, a pair of 
door curtains, cosmetics and two sets of night dress one each for 
the bridegroom and the bride has also to be sent by him. 


One or two days prior to the marriage a few friends of the 
bridegroom come to the bride's house to string the curtains to 
the door of the bride’s room. The guests are entertained to tea. 
After the curtains are hung they are shoved out of the house 
and water is poured on their heads by women for making fun 
of them. 


A peculiar feature of their custom is the absence of the role 
of parents at the marriage ceremony which is performed by the 
Khatib. 'The bridegroom is accompanied by a few friends and the 
bride by two or three elderly women. The ceremony is followed 
by a smal feast or tea party. Then the people disperse and the 
groom returns to his house. Afterwards the bride sends a messenger 
to bring the bridegroom to her house. The groom becomes a 
member of the bride's house since then. 


In Münicoy the Mehr varies according to the caste. The 
customary rate is Rs. 100/- for Manikfan, Rs. 50/- for Thackrufan, 
Rs. 15/- for Thackru and Rs. 5/- for Raveri. But there is no 
objection in giving higher amounts according to the capacity of 
the groom. 


Apart from Mehr the husband has to make certain customary 
contribution to the wife towards maintenance, in all these islands. 
It is four bags of rice and 2 complete set of dress per year. But 
in Minicoy the annual contribution was not less than Rs. 75/- in 
the case of Thackru and Raveri, Rs. 150 for Thackrufan and 
Rs. 300 for Manikfan besides 5 sets of dress according to the 
old rate. The amount bas subsequently been increased many times 
in view of the high price of essential commodities. All expenses 
of the children are also borne by the father in this island. 


In all the islands except Minicoy on the birth of a child, the 
father and his relatives are first informed of the event. After bath, 
‘bank’ is rendered to the baby by an elderly person. The father 
bas to give his wife nearly one bag of rice, 15 bottles of coconut 
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oil and 40 fowls on the birth of the first child. This is collected 
on ‘Bir’ system. The child is named on the 7th day by the 
father or grandfather without any ceremony or feast. The child's 
head is first shaved on the 14th day. This ceremony is celebrated 
on a grand scale at the expense of the father. Circumcision is 
usually carried out between the of 6 and 10. Some people especi- 
ally the poor postpone it til the age of 15. Circumcision is 
performed by the ''Ossan", when singing and dancing take place. 
Festivities including feasts to relatives and friends for 3 to 7 days 
are essential for this ceremony. In the case of girls, the ear 
boring ceremony is celebrated between the age of 5 and 10. It 
is performed by a goldsmith or one of the women with gaiety 
and enthusiasm. 


In' Minicoy on the date of birth of a child, the father sends 
to his wife a small bed with curtains, pillows, necessary dress, 
cosmetics etc. for the baby. If it is the first birth, beaten rice 
(Aval) and coconut are sent to the houses of the relatives on 
the date of delivery itself. Immediately after birth the baby is 
bathed and ''bank" rendered to it. The head of the baby is 
shaved only after 20 days. The entire expenses connected with 
this function known as “ Bobylen” are mainly met by the father. 


In Minicoy circumcision is arranged between the age of 5 
and 8. Friends and relatives are invited. Circumcision is carried 
out in the most hygeinic way by experts. The person who carries 
out circumcision is paid from Rs. 35/- to Rs. 60/- according to 
the status and capacity of the family. Elaborate fesvivities includ- 


ing singing, dancing and feasting follow the function for about 
a week. 


The ear boring ceremony of girls takes place between the 
age of 8 and 9 in this island. It is usually performed by a 
woman generally known as ‘‘ Kamphaithorufamiha” who is a 
family friend well experienced in ear boring. Sometimes a present 
in the form of cloth or money is paid to her. According to 
tradition there are no hard and fast rules regarding this payment. 
A few friends and relatives are invited for the ceremony. In 
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certain cases singing and dancing are also arrapged. The ceremony 
ends with a simple tea party. 


Changing face 

Constitution of these long neglected islands into a Union 
Territory in 1956 was a glittering ray of hope for progress and 
prosperity. Since then due to implementation of massive develop- 
ment programmes, the territory has recorded remarkable progress 
in all the spheres of economy especially in the fields of education, 
fishigg, agriculture, land reforms, co-operation, electrification, public 
health, transport and communication as a result of which great 
changes are taking place in the life and culture of the people of 


these islands. 
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HEROES OR GODS IN TAMIL SANGAM 


M. SUNDAR RAJ 


' Are we sure that many of the pieces in the Pura-nanüru 
(புறகானூ ay), which are now read as being purely historical and 
secular in nature do not carry a deeper religious significance? 
It may be thought that there can be no doubt about the answer, 
but it would be worthwhile taking a fresh lock. 


Let us take a smali selection of about $5 pieces which refer 
to the so-called Seven Last Vallals, or Minor Chieftains, of the 
Sahgam age கேடைஏழு வள்ளல்‌). 


Y. Adiyaman Nedumàan Afüji (அதியமான்‌ நெடுமான்‌ அஞ்சி) 


Of these chieftains Adiyaman is the one who receives the 


largest attention, some 17 poems (87-108) being about him alone- 


He is described (100) as holding up tbe sharp. (88) spear 
(வேல்‌) in his hand, with the warriors’ anklets (கழல்‌) on his feet, 
and wearing the vetchi (வெட்சி) and veigai (வேங்கை) garlands. 
He has curly black flowing hair, fiery eyes and wounds on his 
body. We have also a description (103) of the musicians and 
devotees who go to him. The women come with drums and. 
musical instruments, slung from their shoulders and hanging on 
two sides (as from Kávadi, காவடி), They hold in their hands 
their begging-bowls மண்டை), Adiyamün is said to fill their 
bowis (give them food and drink): at all times, regardless of whe- 
ther there is famine or plenty in the land. In 104. his enemies 
are not to be misled by his child-like (inild) appearance, for in 
spite of his appearance he could be a terror in the battle-field. 
The Poetess Avvaiyür is like a child to him for he showers on her 
his grace (அருள்‌) like a father (92). His followers are like children 
to him, and he is gentle with them and fierce to his enemies (94). 
Sometimes he does nof grant requests quickly (101), but it is cer- 
tain he will meet them sooner or later. Qut of compassion for the 
suffering in wars, he often hesitates to fight, though there is no 
one equal to bim in bravery (90). 
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It is useless to expect success by confronting him on the 
battle-field (88), which he is always ready to enter (89). A com- 
parison is made (95) between the state and condition of his 
troops and their equipment, and those of Thondaimün (தொண்டை 
மாண்‌). The latter are well-fed and possess beautiful weapons; 
Anji’s people, however, with whom he shares his food are starved 
and ill-fed, but his Vél (வேல்‌) is sharp and pointed. People are 
advised not to stand against him, but to surrender and pay his 
dues (97). The deeds of his fore-fathers are recounted (99). 
They offered sacrificial oblations to the Dévas and they brought 
to earth, the rare and difficuit-to-obtain supar-cane (கரும்பு) from 
the heavens; they established the wheel (ஆமி) (this might mean 


Rule or Dharma) in the land. So likewise (ஒப்ப) are Afiji’s 
deeds. 


An extra ordinary event is related in 91, where he is said to 
have given the life-giving (immortal) fruit, (நெல்லி) to the poetess, 
Avvaiyar. He is described as having the white crescent moon on 
his tuft, and the blue-stone string on his throat (like Siva). 
His people drink and create an uproar (ஆர்கலிகறவின்‌) (even 
as the followers of Siva). (The poem is given in Appendix). 


Afiji’s little son, who is referred to in 100, is described in 
greater detail in 96 and 102. Pogettezhini (பொகுட்டெழினி) is his 
son, and the most remarkable things about him are his beauty 


with which he destroys (attracts) damsels, and his warlike quali- 


ties which destroy his enemies (96). He is available to support 


his father's rule, as the axle base supports the axle (102). 


(I do not comment upon poems $87 and 93, even though 
their mythological and ritual contents are of very great interest. 
It will require a separate paper to examine their significance, and, 
in any case, their substance is not of immediate relevance here). 


II. Piri. மால) 


There are 16 poems sung about Pari (பாரி) by Kapilar, 
which are numbered 105-120 in the collection (Pura-ninlyu by 
A. Doraiswami, Kazhagam, Madras, 1947). 
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Poems Nos. 109, 110 and 111 are interesting in that there it 
is said that Pari wil not submit to people who came to him in 
arms, but only to songsters, dancers etc, Poem No. 109 which is the 
most characteristic is given in Appendix. This, as will be readily 
appreciated, sounds very much like the devotional *'marg'' of 
the Bhakthi cults. It is also (109) that Pari can well live on 
bamboo-rice, jack-fruits, roots and honey, the traditional sattvic 
food of Sanyisis and Yogis, the first of whom is, of course, 
Siva, It is significant also that Pāris abode is said to be on a 
mountain which reaches up to the firmament. 


Poem No. 106 is also in the Bhakthi mode, in that it com- 
pares Pari to God, and says that evea as the latter entertains with 
equal warmth the good and bad amongst his foliowers, symbolised 
by the எருக்கண்பூ (which, incidentally, is the favourite flower of 
Siva) so also, Pari will not discriminate against the stupid, rather 
than on the cowardly which would normally be deemed as the 
relevant degrading characteristics of a warrior. Note also the 
deliberate application of the word கடவண்‌ (bound by duty) to Pari 
in the last line, contrasting with கடவுள்‌ in line 3. 


It is said that he would give bits of “parambu” to those 
who go to him. If he has no more of this to give, and if his 
devotees ask for him, he himself would go to them (106, 108, 
110, 111, etc.), and he will also confer on them Aram (அறம்‌), 
Dharma or Merit. Parambu is the name of his land, but the 
etymology of the word is not clear. It is apparently derived from 
the root “ param ” (tim) in the same way as “ paranthalai” 
(பறந்தலை) meaning the graveyard, which, in Saivitism, is the haunt- 
ing ground of the giver of Aram (Knowledge) that is Siva. The 
description of his abode and personality abound in such matters 
which are associated with Siva, as kolli (கொள்ளி), or faggots 
used in the burning ghat, sandal wood (ஆரம்‌) and vetigai flowers 
(favourites with Siva) are all referred to (106) and he said 
to give not only Aram (அரம்‌), but even himself (108). There are 
said to be beautiful waterfalls (அருவி) in Pari’s land, and blue 
lotus in his rivers (105), which are always full, whether there is 
rainfall or not. There is nothing of history or warfare in these 
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matters, and one has even the feeling that Pari is another name 
for Siva as known in later times. 


On the other hand, the moaning dirges over the death of Pari 
and the sad fate that has over_taken his land and his daughters 
(112 to 120) have, on first reading, some realistic touch, and might 
well refer to historical facts. If so, it may appear difficult to 
reconcile such elements with the theory of a deified Pari. There 
is, however, the possibility that these apparent historical events 
(113 to 120) are really symbolic, and that there is a covert Saivite 
mythology which is hidden in them. In any case the events des- 
cribed have little bistorical value, and the basic event related, even 
if factual, is very simple. 


IH. Kāri. (மலையமான்‌ இருமுடிக்‌ காரி) 


Kari is invariably referred to as a hill-man “மலையன்‌”? a 
term which, in Tami] religious literature, is specially applicable to 
Siva and his various forms. It is possible, therefore, that the 
epithet “of the holy tuft” (இருமுடி), often applied to Kari, and 


generally considered to refer to his royal status, could well refre 
to the unruly and holy tuft of Shiva. 


In poem No. 122 (Appendix), which is about Kari, each one 
of the lines requires careful examination to bring out the deeper 
meaning of what on the face of it appears fo be plain matter- 
of-fact descriptions. It is said that neither the sea nor enemies 
can take his land (line 1). Reading this together with (lines 2-3) 
the statement that it belongs to “priests” (அந்தணர்‌), it could 
only mean that it is holy land. Kari himself is said to wear the 
warrior’s anklet, and to be well-versed in the (warriors’) dance 
(line 2). The gifts that three kings (வேந்தர்‌), which is a term 
applied in religious literature to the three Gods (அரி, அரன்‌, 
அயன்‌), bring to him singing his praises (lines 4-7) belong to his 
devotees. His wife who is seated (2) on his shoulder, and is said 
to speak sweetly, is compared to the star Arundhati (Ardra Bahu) 
(which is, in mythology, on the right arm of Siva) (lines 8-9), 
He has nothing which can be called his own except his wife (line 
10); he is so poor and yet so wealthy and proud (line 11). 
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It is difficult to find a satisfactory interpretation for poem 
No. 121. Plainly the poet wants the patron, Kari, to discriminate 
in favour of poets while bestowing his gifts, but the spirit of the 
poem is contradictory to the general sentiment of praise for 
universal liberality of rulers. If, however, the poet’s intention is 
to address the divine, not only does the reference to people, 
* coming from all four directions ", but also the complaint about 
the indiscriminate generosity of the giver, take meaning. The 
appeal that the poets, that is, the “ knowers'' (புலவர்‌) (here one 
welLequipped with knowledge) be specially favoured becomes under- 
standable, and a hint of sectarianism can even be felt in the poem, 
as if preference should be given to “the believers ”’ * the true 


devotees’. 


In poem No. 123, Kari is said to be unlike other chieftains 
whose generosity arises under the influence of drink, and his gifts 
are bestowed from a free and bountiful heart. A similar sentiment 
appears in piece No. 124, where the seeker is told that it is not 
necessary to observe omens and auspicious time for seeking Kari's 
aid. Even harsh words will not deprive the supplicant of his 
generosity. Here the ''hill-man " is said to reside in high moun- 
tains, where water-falls (அருவி) abound. 


The poet, in 125, (reproduced in Appendix), says that to him 
is attributable both the success of the victors who has his support, 
and the defeat of the vanquished, who do not have. Pari here is 
referred to as “The One" (ஒரு நியாயினை). It is interesting also 
to note that Kari is called ** வல்வேல்‌ " (powerful spear, it may 
also refer to Siva’s trisul), a term specially reserved for Ori. 
Kari is described as “ wearing anklets and coming with beautiful 
measured steps” (that is dancing), and the deliberate use of the 
words ““ சேவடி”, **தாள்வாழ " etc., are very significant. In lines 
1 to 4 of this poem we find the poets eating fatty meat and 
drinking toddy in vessels called “‘ wண்டை ", or skull, which is a 


favourite vessel of Siva. Kari is also said to drink the '* கள்‌ ” (toddy). 


I reproduce poem No. 126 also in the Appendix as it is 
equally interesting, for, some of the Jandscape descriptions are not 
oniy very beautiful poetry, but are also very significant for our 
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purpose. Lines 6 to 8 may be translated as “O Lord of MuJlfr, 
in whose beautiful forests the night comes to rest (so dark and 
dense are the trees) and the water-falls sound like drums beating, 
etc. ". We may here speculate on the word “ முள்ளூர்‌ ”” as perhaps 
describing a thorny land (as would be Siva’s territory), or as 
referring to his weapon, the pointed Trisul, These words could 
well fit Siva, and then the previous line (4) would suggest that 
the qualities of Siva are now being assigned to Kari, a mythical 
descent from the God being assigned to him. In line 11, the poe} 
is described as “* புன முக்கற்ற அந்தணாளன்‌ ”” (= புலன்‌ அழுக்கற்ற 
அந்தணாளன்‌). Here * soe " obviously refers not only to mere 
knowledge but also to the senses, and the poet is said to be, 
therefore, free from the control of the ‘senses, a quality more to 
be expected in a Saiva saint, than a courtier flattering a chieftain. 
IV. Ay. (வெள்‌ ஆய்‌ அண்டிரன்‌) 

Poem 128 (reproduced in Appendix) purports to describe the 
land of Ay. “Right in the meeting place (மன்றம்‌) of his city 
which is on the Podiyil (hill, there is a big Jackfruit tree where 
monkeys dwell. From: its branches are suspended drums hung by 
people who come to receive his gifts, and these drums are mis- 
taken for the jack-fruit, and so are beaten, (thus the drum-beat 
is continuously heard in his land). This in turn makes the swan 
rise up and ‘gives its call. In the midst of this, Ay dances 
wearing the warrior’s ankiets (leg ornament) (sps). This city, it 
is said, cannot be reached by kings and chieftains, but can be 
reached only by one (her, விறலி) who goes there to dance". 
Quite obviously the last lines refer to Parvathi, and the whole 
verse is a description of Siva and His Abode. It may be re- 
called that in Hindu Mythology, the hill *'*Podiyil" acts as a 
counter-weight to the Himalayas where Siva is seated, and by 
implication it is also Siva’s abode. The commentator finds an 
etymology for “ அண்டிரன்‌ ”* (Agdiran) in “ ஆந்திரன்‌ " (Andhiran) 
that is, a man from ‘“Andhradésa’’. But perhaps a better deri- 
vation would be from ‘‘ ஆண்க’ (Agdi) a common appellation 
for Siva. “ஆண்டு” (Andu) meaning ‘‘to take refuge” could, if 
acceptable, also provides a better etymology (ஆண்டு இரண்‌ or 
one who give refuge). 
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In verse 127, Ay is said to have given away everything to 
his followers, thus making his country very poor, unlik the lands 
of those who enjoy without sharing their food with others. 


The three poems, 129 to 131, describe Ay's dress, habits, etc. 
He is drunk and dances the Kuravai dance, near the Vengai 
tree (Siva's favourite), on a hill near the small huts of poor 
hunters (129), where there are plenty of jack-fruit trees, and 
elephants (129). He wears a garland made ef shining beads 
(விளங்குமணி Vijangumani). (விளங்கு Vilangu) means also “‘to 
know ”, and the beads could well refer to the Rudraksha, the 
bead of knowledge (130). The garland is also said to be of 
flowers from the “வழை?” tree (a kind of gamboge tree) (131). 
There are plenty of elephants on this hill of Ay, which is so 
high as to reach to the clouds (131). 


Poem No. 132 (reproduced in Appendix) is a very significant 
one. It says, “I thought of him (that is, I came to him in my 
difficulties) last, whom I should have thought of (that is, come 
to) first. May I suffer for this shortcoming! May my tongue be 
cut (for praising others and forgetting him)! As I have listened 
to others being praised and not him, may my ears become choked 
(plugged) like old disused wells! Here in his land lives deer, feast- 
ing on fragrant grass, in the midst of streams in which the blue 
water-lily blooms, and in the shade of fragrant trees, with his 
female deer. This is the hill which looks northward to the 
Himalayas, and if these two were not there, the whole world will 
be destroyed”. That there is a veiled reference to Siva in “the 
deer" will be quite easily seen. 


“To see Ay, you must go to him, singing and dancing the 
peacock dance" (133). “ He gives gifts freely, and not like a mer- 
chant, expecting a return in the next birth " (134). 


Poem 135 describes his abode, and the poet's longing for him. 
Tigers and elephants abound in his forest, and the weary path to 
his abode is narrow and passes through mountain cliffs. The poet 
has come alone (his wife is coming behind) not for gifts, but to 
seo one who is the subject of so much praise, and who is sought 
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by so many. Another poet, however, in the next poem (136), 
describes bis poverty and wants in the most pitiable terms and 
begs for, sustenance. His description of the difficulties in the 
approach to Ay’s abode is, however, the same. 


V. Ori (வல்விலோரி) 


A very interesting poem No. 152 is dedicated to Ori, of the 
mighty arrow. A single arrow of his is said to have pierced in 
turn five animals, viz., an elephant, a tiger, a deer, a pig and a 
big lizard. The first three it will be noticed are animals whose 
skin serve Siva in various ways; the pig and lizard are favourites 
of the Kuravars amongst whom He is said to live. This arrow 
is said to be an excellent and famous one belonging to a great 
hunter, who hunts not for profit by trade, being himself very rich. 
(Would it be too daring to treat this myth of five animals as a 
veiled reference to the five letters, the Pafichakshara, arranged in 
a line as by an arrow). His broad chest is smeared with sandal 
paste, and he is the lord of the hiils which has plenty of fruits 
and water-falls. The poet and his female companion sing to him 
on the lute யாழ்‌) with drums and cymbals. Calling on him by 
his name, which is “Ko” (Gar) (God-King) (compare the call of 
" GOVINDA” by Vaignavite pilgrims to-day) they go daily to 
him who has no peer as hunter. They receive plenty of rich meaty 
venison food, and drinks, as also gifts of neck-wear made of gold 
and beads. He is the lord of high mountains called Kolli 
(GanevoS), which is full of caves and caverns (152). Similar details 
of these matters are to be found further in poem No. 153. 


Here 
' we find among other things the blue lotus in Ori’s land. 


Vi. Pekan. (வையாவிக்கோப்பெரும்‌ பேகண்‌) 


Pekan (பேகன்‌) is said (141) to give valuable gifts (142), and 
appease the hunger of the music troupes out of pure compassion, 
and not for the sake of recompense in the next birth. Here is 
mentioned the famous incident of Pékan having placed a covering 
over the peacock. The word used is '*padam" (cum) which 
means both “a simple covering’? (சீலை), but connects also “fa 
large banner". The line (11) which reads as: 


“ படா அமைஞ்ஞைக்‌ கீத்தரவங்கோ ” 
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and on re-casting as ** படாம்மஞ்ளுக்கு ஈத்தவேங்கோ ", is trans- 
lated as “he who gave the covering to the peacock”. it may 
also, however, be rendered as “he who gave shelter to the pea- 
cock”, or more freely as **he who took the peacock under (or 
on) his banner ^, all of which would point to Pekan as Muruga. 


In poem No. 143, it is mentioned that Pékan’s wife, Kannagi 
was abandoned by him. At the same time, his gifts are said to 
be innumberable, and his abode is said to be a small town set 
on the top of a hill abounding in water-falls. The first few lines 
refer to the Kuravar's püja for rain, and we are left with the 
feeling that the rains came by Pékan’s grace. The story of Kap- 
pagi’s estrangement is continued in poem No. 144, and his new 
love is said to be like one from amongst the musical troupe. 
(The close resemblance between this and the story of Muruga 
raking for second wife Valli, of the Kuravar community, may be 


seen). 


Refetring to the grace (அருண்‌) exhibition by Pékan in the 
peacock incident, the musician (devotee) beseeches him (145) to 
do justice (எரும்படர்ககணைமே), and take back Kannagi. This, he 
says, is his only prayer. 


In poem Nos. 146 and 147, these matters are further developed, 
and details of Pékan’s dress, bearing, abode, etc., are added as 
also about the musicians and songsters. The latter come with small 
lutes, singing melodious tunes, by paths leading over many hills, 
where there are many water-falls, and where the rain drops 
make sweet music. 


Nalli (கண்டீரக்கோப்பெருநள்ளி) 

The Seven Last Chieftains (of the Sangam) (கடை அழு 
வண்னல்‌) are listed in poem 158 (by Perufichittanar) as (1) Pari, 
(2) Ori, (3) Malaiman (Kari), (4) Adiyaman, (5) Pékan, (6) Ay 
and (7) Nalli. This last chieftain is celebrated in these poems 
(148-150), where he is treated in most general terms. Nal{li lives 
on the top of a high mountain with roaring waterfalls, and gives 
bounteous gifts (148). His generosity: in food and drinks has 
confused the musicians, arid made them forget the proper time 
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assigned to the various melodies (149). Poem No. 150 describes 
an incident when Na]l|i appears, while on his deer-hunting rounds, 
one day, with blood-stained anklets (sip) on his feet before a 
group of tired, hungry aud poverty-stricken musicians resting on 
the way-side. Having cooked some venison food, he offers it to 
them. Then be quietly disappears without revealing his name and 
country to the now curious musicians, who now learn from other 
way-farers that he is the guardian of the high mountains (mef 
மலை காடன்‌ wiro அவன்‌), and of the neighbouring hills where 
the waters run crystal-clear. The plot and whole atmosphere of 
this poem is suggestive of those stories which pilgrims love to 
relate about their favourite saint or God. 


Review 


The need for keeping this article as brief as possible made 
me select tbis compact group 55 poems where common theme and 
strain can be presented. The fact that the personalities dealt with 
are from the earliest times brought together in the legend of 
the Seven Last Chieftains of the Saigam gives them a much- 
needed compactness and cohesion. But the real fact is that there 
is little to differentiate between poems dealing with these **chief- 
tains” and those concerning other “‘ minor chieftains” such as 
Kumanan, Yénadi Thirukilli, Pittankotran, and so on. The distinc- 
tion is obviously purely conventional (the convention of choosing 
the number seven will be examined in a separate article). But 
there is one poem (No. 139) about Najl Vajjuvan (காஞ்சில்‌ 
வள்ளுவன்‌) which holds matters so relevant to the subject under 
discussion that I cannot help covering it also. It is only the 
first 8 lines which are of relevance here: 


 ச௬வலழுக்தப்‌ பலகாய 
சில்லோதிப்‌ பல்வினளைஞருமே 
அடிவருந்த கநெடிதேறிய 
கொடிமருங்குல்‌ விறுலியருமே 
வாழ்தல்‌ வேண்டிப்‌ 
பொய்கூறேன்‌ மெய்கூறுவல்‌ 
ஓட TLE MS யுரவோர்மருக 
உயர்சிமைய வுழாஅகாஞ்சிற்பொருத * 
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This may be read as: 
தோள்வடுப்பட பல முட்டைக்களை யும்‌ காவியு சில்வாய மயிரை 
யுடைய பல இளையோரும்‌ அடிவருக்த கெடும்பொழுது ஏறிய கொடி. 
போலும்‌ இடையினையுடைய விறலியரும்‌ இவர்‌ ; பொய்‌ சொல்லேன்‌ 
மெய்‌ சொல்லுவேன்‌ ; புறங்கொடாத மேற்கோளையுமை.ய வலியோர்‌ 
மரபிலுள்ளோனே 1,........... 


Translated this would mean: “O Lord of the high if (im- 
movable or unploughed) hills called Nafjil, descendant of him 
who never fled from the battle-field, I address you on behalf of 
those who come behind me, and hence I speak the truth. They 
come with lacerated wounds on their neck and shoulders climb- 
ing long distances with great difficulty, childern with scarce any 
hair (bald, Clean-Shaven) on their head, and young women with 
dainty waist”. 

Such seenes are seen even to-day of the pilgrims climbing the 
hill-shrines, such as Palani, the heads of children being clean- 
shaven in fulfilment of vows. The wounds on the shoulders and 
neck (line 1) could only come from carrying hard joads, such as 
the Kavadi of today (காவடி), on the long rough climb up. In 
passing, attention may be drawn to line 7, which agrees almost 
verbatim with line 4 of poem No. 126 (quoted earlier), addressed 
to Kari, even though the poets are different, the composer of 
the first being called **ஒருசிறைப்‌ பெரியனார்‌ *? and of the fatter 
** மாறோக்கத்து நப்பசலையார்‌ ” 

Preliminary to drawing any general conclusions, the important 
features of the poems studied here may perhaps first be listed. 


First, in regard to their value as historical materials, there 
is very little that could serve the purpose. There are no doubt 
names of the '*chieftains", and of places whose geographical 
location could be placed with some plausibility, but the persona- 
lity, dress and habits of the chiefs and their people, and tbe 
nature of their territory are described in very general and stereo- 
typed terms. Some of the phrases, words and poetic imagery 
repeat themselves, indicating their conventional nature. The lack 
of distinct individual traits seem to indicate that they are all 
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based on one single model. The misfortune of Pari's daughters 
may perhaps be deemed to be an exception, but even here there 
is sO little concrete details available that a suspicion arises that 
it is a myth. The exact nature of such a myth and its context 
in Hindu mythological systems can only be established by a 
separate study, which would take into account other mytho- 


logical material, of which there is much in this compilation of 
poems. 


There is much description of songsters, dancers and musical 
troupes (பாணர்‌. விறலியர்‌). Their relationship with their patrons is 
that of devotees rather than that of followers. 


In this connection it would be relevant to refer to the 
account given by Megasthenes (the Greek Ambassador to India 
C. 300 B.C.), and quoted by the Roman writer Arrian in his 
"Indica" of some religious activities, which are thought to be 
the earliest descriptions of Bhakthi cults in India. 


Arrian says, (65......... and that the Indians worship other 
gods, and Dionysus himself in particular with cymbals and drums, 
because he so taught them; and that he also taught them the 
Satyric dance, or, as the Greeks call it, the Kordax; and that 
be instructed the Indians grow long in honour of the God, and 
to wear the turban; and that even up to the time of Alexander 
the Indians were marshalled for battle to the sound of cymbals 
and drums" (p. 221 * Classical Recounts of India?" by R. C. 
Majumdar (Firm K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, 1960). 


The similarity between this and the practices mentioned in 
the Pura-nànüru cannot be missed. 


The deity concerned in the Bachanalian scenes of Megas- 
thanes cannot be definitely established (though much speculation 
exists thereon), but there can be no such difficulty in identifying 
the deity of these poems. It is undoubtedly Siva. Who but He 
can have the blue-throat (which is also the same thing as blue 
ornaments on the throat), the spear in hand, the waxing moon 
on the head, the hair-style, the addiction to the ven்gai (வேங்கை), 
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and the anklets? Who but He can be the hunter of deer, 
living in remote forests and on hill-tops abounding in water-falls ? 
It is Siva who loves his dance and eats from the skull bowl. 
It is Siva, the medicine-man, who gives the immortal goose- 
berry and who bestows grace (அருள்‌) on his devotees. He is 
available to poor songsters, dancers, and musicians, and not to 
warriors and kings, even though He himself is the undefeated Lord 
of Wars. To His devotees He gives not only earthly gifts but 
even Himself, and He has a son, young and beautiful, himself 
a warrior of no mean ability. 


Conclusion 

We are, therefore, led to the conclusion that these so-called 
Seven Last Chieftains of Sangam are really various manifestations 
of Siva not exactly Siva as we know him to-day, but One as 
known to that age, when many of the qualities had not, as in 
later times, been separated from him and bestowed on His son, 
Muruga, and also when philosophy and metaphysics had not 
bestowed on His new attribution. 


One thing, however, is very clear that these poems reveal 
the existence of Bhakthi cults in Tamil Nadu at the very earliest 
times. The fact that the mode and style of worsbip. should bear 
such a close similarity to Greek accounts of the 3rd Century 
B.C. may prove to be useful data. Further and more detailed 
researches may help to date the period of these poems and it 
may even prove possible to find in the Colas, Céras and Pandyas 
of these poems, thc rulers of those names referred to by Asoka 
in his edicts, if a satisfactory explanation could be found for 
the evidence which seems to point to a contradictory conclusion. 


I would not like it to be thought that I am denying in toto 
the historical existence of these chieftains. It is possible that 
they did in reality exist, but if so, the poet and devotee has 
combined his art with that of the courtier in skilfully weaving 
into his praise of his liege-lord attributes of divinity. Whether a 
warrior chieftain would be pleased if his praises are limited to 
these matters is, of course, another matter. 
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But these are only preliminary conclusions which require much 
more analysis of the literature before they can be treated as 
final. A detailed comparative study of the mythology, and religious 
symbolism, as well as a careful examination from the angle of 
Linguistics of the whole literature is called for. It is possiblel 
that such a study might even find in these poem a cultura 


connection with the beginnings of the Tamil Saiva Siddhantism, 
and Tirumülar's Tirumandiram. 


APPENDIX 
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வலம்‌ படு வாய்வாள்‌ ஏந்தி, ஒன்னார்‌ 
களம்‌ படக்‌ கடந்த கழல்‌ தொடித்‌ தடக்‌ கை 
ஆர்‌ கலி நறவின்‌, அதியர்‌ கோமான்‌ ! 
போர்‌ அடு திருவின்‌ பொலக்‌ தார்‌ அஞ்சி! 
பால்‌ புரை பிறை நுதற்‌ பொலிந்த சென்னி 
நீலமணி மிடற்று ஒருவன்‌ போல 
மன்னுக பெரும: நிய, தொல்‌ நிலைப்‌ 
பெருமலை விடரகத்து அரு மிசைக்‌ கொண்ட 
சிறியிலை நெல்லித்‌ தீம்‌ கனி குறியாது, 
ஆதல்‌ நின்‌ அகத்து அடக்கி, - 
சாதல்‌ நீங்க, எமக்கு ஈத்தனையே: 
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அனிதோதானே, பாரியது பறம்பே! 
ஈளி கொள்‌ முரசின்‌ மூவிரும்‌ முற்றினும்‌ 
உழவர்‌ உழாதன நான்கு பயன்‌ உடைத்தே ! 
ஒன்றே, சிறியிலை வெதிரியின்‌ நெல்‌ விளையும்மே ; 
இரண்டே, தீம்‌ சுளிப்‌ பலவின்‌ பழம்‌ ஊழ்க்கும்மே ; 
மூன்றே, கொழுங்‌ கொடி வள்ளிக்‌ கிழங்கு வீழ்க்கும்மே; 
நான்கே, அணிகிற ஓரி பாய்தலின்‌, மீது அழிந்து, 
திணி நெடுங்‌ குன்றம்‌ தேன்‌ சொரியும்மே 
வான்‌ கண்‌ அற்று, அவன்‌ மலையே; வானத்து 
மீன்‌ கண்‌ அற்று, அதன்‌ சுனையே; ஆங்கு, 
மரம்தொறும்‌ பிணித்த களிற்றினிர்‌ ஆயினும்‌, 
புலம்தொறும்‌ பரப்பிய தேரினிர்‌ ஆயினும்‌, 
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தாளின்‌ கொள்ளலிர்‌ ; வாளின்‌ தாரலண்‌ ; 
யான்‌ அறிகுவென்‌, அது கொள்ளும்‌ ஆறே; 
ahr புரி ஈரம்பின்‌ சீறியாழ்‌ பண்ணி), 

விரை ஒலி கூந்தல்‌ நும்‌ விறலியர்‌ பின்‌ வர, 
ஆடினிர்‌ பாடினிர்‌ செலினே, 

காடும்‌ குன்றும்‌ ஒருங்கு ஈயும்மே, 
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கடல்‌ கொளப்பட ஈஅது, 2-L arnt ஊக்கார்‌, 
அழல்‌ புனை திருக்து அடிக்‌ காரி! நின்‌ காடே; 
அழல்‌ புறந்தருஉம்‌ அந்தணரத.வே; 

வீயாத்‌ திருவின்‌ விறல்‌ கெழு தானை 
மூவருள்‌ ஒருவன்‌, * துப்பு ஆகியர்‌? என 
ஏத்தினர்‌ தருஉம்‌ கூழே, இம்‌ குடி 
வாழ்த்தினர்‌ வருஉம்‌ இரவலர துவே ; 
வடமீன்‌ புரையும்‌ கற்பின்‌, மட மொழி, 
அரிவை தோன்‌ அளவு அல்லதை, 

நினது என இலை நீ பெருமிதத்தையே. 
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பருத்திப்‌ பெண்டின்‌ பனுவல்‌ அன்ன, 

நெருப்புச்‌ சினம்‌ தணிந்த நிணம்‌ BURS கொழுங்‌ குறை, 
பரூஉக்‌ கள்‌ மண்டையொடு, ஊழ்‌ மாறு பெயர 
உண்கும்‌, நிற்‌ காண்கு வந்திசினே, 

கள்ளாதார்‌ மிடல்‌ சாய்த்த 

வல்லாள! கின்‌ மகிழ்‌ இருக்கையே. 

உழுத தோன்‌ பகடு அழி தின்றாங்கு 

கல்‌ அமிழ்ந்து ஆக, 8 மைந்து உண்ணும்‌ Boa; 
குன்றத்து அன்ன களிறு பெயர, 

கடந்து அட்டு வென்றோனும்‌, Hm கூனும்மே; 

* வெவீஇயோன்‌ இவன்‌ * என. 

கழல்‌ அணிப்‌ பொலிந்த சேவடி. நிலம்‌ கவர்பு 
விரைந்து வந்து, சமம்‌ தாங்கிய, 

வல்‌ வேல்‌ மலையன்‌ அல்லன்‌ ஆயின்‌, 

நல்‌ அமர்‌ கடத்தல்‌ எனிதுமன்‌, மைக்கு” எனத்‌ 
தோற்றோன்தானும்‌, கிற்‌ கூறும்மே, . 
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* தொலைஇயோன்‌ இவன்‌ * என. 

ஒரு B ஆயினை பெரும! பெரு மழைக்கு 
இருக்கை சான்ற உயர்‌ மலைத்‌ 

திருத்‌ தகு சேஎய்‌ : நிற்‌ பெற்றிசினோர்க்கே. 
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ஒன்னார்‌ யானை ஓடைப்‌ பொன்‌ கொண்டு, 
பாணர்‌ சென்னி பொலியத்‌ தைது, 
வாடாத்‌ தாமரை சூட்டிய விழுச்‌ சீர்‌ 
ஓடாப்‌ பூட்கை உரவோன்‌ மருக! 
வல்லேம்‌ அல்லேம்‌ ஆயினும்‌, வல்லே 
ஙின்வாயில்‌ கிளக்குவம்‌ஆயின்‌, கங்குல்‌ 
துயில்‌ மடிந்தன்ன தூங்கு இருள்‌ இறும்பின்‌ , 
பறை இசை அருவி, முள்ளூர்ப்‌ பொருந :— 
தெறல்‌ அரு மரபின்‌ நிண்‌ கிளையொடும்‌ பொலிய 
நிலமிசைப்‌ பரந்த மக்கட்கு எல்லாம்‌ 
புலன்‌ அழுக்கு அற்ற அந்தணானன்‌, 
இரந்து செல்‌ மாக்கட்கு இணி இடன்‌ இன்றி, 
பரந்து இசை நிற்கப்‌ பாடினன்‌ ; அதற்கொண்டு 
சினம்‌ மிகு தானை வானவன்‌ குட கடல்‌, 
பொலம்‌ தரு காவாய்‌ ஓட்டிய அவ்‌ வழி, 
பிறு கலம்‌ செல்கலாது அனையேம்‌ அத்தை 
இன்மை தரப்ப, இசை தர வந்து, நின்‌ 
வண்மையின்‌ தொடுத்தனம்‌, யாமே- முன்‌ எயிற்று 
அரவு எறி உருமிண்‌ முரசு எழுந்து இயம்ப, 
அண்ணல்‌ யானையொடு வேந்து களத்து ஓழிய, 
அருஞ்‌ சமம்‌ ததையத்‌ தாக்கி, ன்றும்‌ 
ந௩ண்ணாத்‌ தெவவர்த்‌ தாங்கும்‌ 
பெண்ணை அம்‌ படப்பை நாடு கிழ்வோயே ! 
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மன்றப்‌ பலவின்‌ சினை மந்தி 
இரவலர்‌ காற்றிய விசி கூடு முழவின்‌ 
பாடு இன்‌ தெண்‌ கண்‌, கனி செத்து, அடிப்பின்‌, 
அன்னச்‌ சேவல்‌ மாறு எழுந்து ஆலும்‌, 
கழல்‌ தொடி ஆஅய்‌ மழை தவழ்‌ பொதியில்‌ 
ஆடுமகள்‌ குறுகின்‌ அல்லது, 
பீடு கெழு மன்னர்‌ குறுகலோ அரிதே. 


B-21 
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முன்‌ உள்ளுவோனைப்‌ பின்‌ உள்ளினேனே ! 
ஆழ்க, என்‌ உள்ளம்‌ ! போழ்க, என்‌ நாவே! 
பாழ்‌ ஊர்க்‌ கிணற்றின்‌ தூர்க, என்‌ செவியே !_ 
நரந்தை நறும்‌ புல்‌ மேய்ந்த கவரி 
குவளைப்‌ பைஞ்‌ சுனை பருகி, அயல 
தகரத்‌ தன்‌ நிழல்‌ பிணையொடு வதியும்‌ 
வட திசையதுவே வான்‌ தோய்‌ இமயம்‌, 
தென்‌ திசை ஆஅய்‌ குடி இன்றாயின்‌, 
பிறழ்வது மன்னோ, இம்‌ மலர்‌ தலை உலகே. 
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REPORTS OF SEMINARS 


The Institute of Traditional Cultures held a Seminar at 4 p.m. 
on 4th September, 1974 in Room No. 48 of the University Depart- 
mental Building on “Ancient Tamil Music” led by Dr. Selvi 
L. Isaac, Head ot the Department ‘of Indian Music, Madras 
University. The following is a Report of the Proceedings of this 
seminar. 

Present 


Dr. Smt. Alamelu Govindarajan, M. Litt., Ph. D., Depart- 
"ment of Music (Research Section), Kalükshetra, Adyar, 


in the Chair. 


Dr. Selvi L. Isaac, M. கீ Ph. D., Head of the Department 
of Music - Leader. 


There was an audience of 62 persons. 


In the absence of the Director of the Institute, Dr. K. K. 
Pillay, Dr. Smt. Alamelu Govindarajan presided, introduced the 
Leader and requested her to lead the seminar. 


Dr. Selvi Isaac then read out her leading speech. 


I am, grateful to Dr. K. K. Pillai the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Traditional Cultures for giving me this opportunity to 
lead this seminar and place before you the following facts about 
Ancient Tamil Music. I also thank Dr. Mrs. Govindarajan for 
consenting to take the chair and for the nice things she said 
about me. 


From very ancient times music has occupied a very elevated 
place in the lives of the people. Great poets have sung its praises 
and kings have patronised and bountifully rewarded eminent musi- 
cians, It is universal and its power and its greatness can never 
be fully assessed. To us in India it represents God and many 
great men have attained bliss by worship of sound or nada. 
While outside Tamilnidu—specially in the north—music went through 
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many vissicitudes due to various invasions, in the South, protec 
ted by the natural barriers of the Vindhyas and Satpuras, music 
continued to grow in its pristine purity. The Tami] people gave 
the central place in their culture i.e., lyal, Isai and Natakam, to 
Isai or music, as the other two could shine only when accompa- 
nied by music. The greatness and power of music can be gauged 
from the taming of the mad elephant by Udayagan playing on 
the ya] and the Asunama being captured by playing music to ít. 
To fully appreciate the music of the Tami] people, we should 
know something of their time, language, history and society. 


The date of the third Tamil Saügam has been fixed at the 
2nd Century through the researches of scholars like Bishop Cald- 
wel, Dr. Kanakasabai Pilai, L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Venkayya, 
Raghava Iyyangar, Dr. Arokiasami, Vyapuri Pillai and Dr. 
K. K. Pillai. The foreign travellers and writers of the ist and 2nd 
century, like Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy and the work Periplus Maris 
Erythraci also furnish us with reliable data for fixing the age of 
Tamil literature. Senguttuvan’s campaign to the north also took 
place in the 2nd century, as, we are told in the Silappadikaram 
that many kings of the north ranged themselves against him. Hence 
the Saügam age can be fixed at 3rd century A. D. as not only 
Silappadikaram, but also almost all the- works of the period des- 
cribe Seüguttuvan as a contemporary. 


This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that when Segut- 
tuvan built a temple for Kagnagi, and made grants of land and 
arranged for daily püja to be performed, Gajabahu the King of 
Sti Latika who ruled between 171-193 A.D. and other kings prayed 
in the temple along with him. According to Pattupattu Seiguttu- 
van ruled for fifty five years, roughly between 170 and 226 A. D. 
Hence we can conclude chronologically and historically that no poet 
of the Saigam age could have lived earlier than the 2nd century 
A. D. Further evidence of the age of the last Safgam comes from 
the study of stars by astrologers. According the position of the 
stars Kannagi burnt, Madurai on Adi Friday, Bhavani Kritigai which 
is equivalent to some where between 100 and 198 A. D. Having 
fixed the time of the Saügam let us now go into the subject propet. 
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From a study of the works of the Saigam period it is evident 
that music played a very important part in the daily life of the 
people. Encouraged and patronised by the kings and chieftains, 
poets and musicians brought forth poetical and musical works of 
high quality in great numbers. Mr. Sesha Iyer in his book “ The 
Chéra kings of the Saügam period” says that “‘those kings liberally 
patronised poetry and song and were easily accessible to poets and 
singers of both sexes of all classes and creeds and they were 
ali munificently rewarded without any distinction.” Music was 
patronised not only in courts, but also in urban life. Poets and 
bards going from one court to another with their instruments in 
their bags, in the hope of obtaining the favours of the king was 


a common sight in Tamilnadu. 


Music was held in high esteem in those days. It is from the 
works of the last Safgam that we are able to gather much material 
regarding the music and musical instruments of the Tamil people. 
There are references to works on music like Mutundrai, Muthu- 
. kuruku, Sikandiyar, Isai nunukkam, Cirrisai, Périsai and Pancha- 
bhüratiyam in the Tamil literature of the period. These works are 
believed to have been lost in the great deluge which destroyed 
Tenmadurai, Kapadapuram and Kéavirippimpattinam. What little 
we know of the music of the early Tamils is gathered from the 
works of the third Saügam such as Pattuppaysju, Ettuttogai, Agam, 
Narrinai, Kuruntogai, Paripadal, and Tévaram, Divyaprabandam, 
Tiruvilaiyádalpurápam and above all, the Silappadikaram. The last 
.mentioned work, though it relates the story of the anklet, is 
also considered to be a text book on music, because it gives us 
a clear picture of the art, as it was practised in the ist and 
2nd centuries i.e. the last Saügam. 


About 1800 years ago, for more than four hundred years, 
Iyal, Isai and Natakam, together known as Muttamil was in the 
beight of its glory. Language was divided into poetry, music 
and drama and the munificence of kings and genius of poets and 
musicians developed and perfected them. When நோக! Tamil was 
sung to music, it came to be called pup. Tlhough the term 


‘pug’ usually denoted raga, it was also attributed to poems 
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sung to music. Pugs combined with abhinaya or actions came io 
be called Nágakam. Since music was loved and practised in all 
parts of the country, undoubtedly the people would have been 
highly cultured. We are told that they sang 12000 pugs played 
on the Yals having 1000, 100, 27 and 17 strings. 


The power of music can never be over-estimated. Sambandar 
calls it ““பகையுமவியும்‌ பாட்டு”, The reference to Ravana singing 
the Irafgar pun when caught under the Kailas mountain, Ansya- 
nayanar and his divine flute play, Tiruneelakanta Nayanar and 
his ya] play, Banabadrar and his music, the Tévarakaras and 
the miracles they performed are sufficient evidence of the fact 
that music was held in high esteem by the ancient Tamils. 


Srutis and Svaras 


Music in all its varied aspects developed in Tami] Nadu from 
very ancient times. Srutis, Svaras, Ragas, Talas, musical instru- 
ments and compositions are the important concepts of music and 
they all find elaborate treatment in Tamil works, especially the 
Silappadikaram It was an accepted fact that there are twenty 
two srutis as seen from the following lines in Aggiar Kuravai. : 


*' குரற்றுத்தம்‌ கான்கு கினை மூன்‌ மிரண்டாம்‌ 
குரையாவுழை யிளிகான்கு--விரையா 
விளரிஎனின்‌ கூன்றிரண்டு தாரமேனச்‌ சொன்னார்‌ 
களரிசேர்‌ கண்‌்ணுற்றவர்‌ *” 


The srutis alloted to the seven svaras gives us the total of 
twenty two. Sruti is the smallest audible difference in pitch that 
could be ciearly distinguished by the human ear. It 


is also 
sometimes referred to as “பற்று? patru. 


The twenty two srutis were distributed among the seven svaras 
which were known as Isai. The term svara does not occur in 
any of the Safgam works. Kallidanar says  நாண்மறைப்‌ பயனாம்‌ 


ஏழிசையும்‌ *” ie. they are the fruit of the four vedas. Sometimes 


svaras are referred to as “ Narambu’‘. Narambu usually stands 


for the string of the yil, but since the seven strings of the 
common yal are tuned to the seven svaras, they too came to 
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be called narambu. The seven svaras were named kural, tuttam, 
kaiki]lai, nlai, ili, vilari and taram. 


. * குடமுதவிடமுறையாக குரற்றுத்தம்‌ 
கைக்கினையுழையிளி விளரிதாரமெண 
விருதகுபூங்குழல்‌ வேண்டிய பெயரே” ஆச்சியர்‌ குரவை 98-40 


We find these names given in Piángala Nigandu and Chéndan 
Divakaram also. Another set of names given to the svaras is 
found in the same Acgiyar Kuravai where seven shepherd girls 
named after the seven svaras stand in a circle and dance to 
entertain Kayppagi. Here Kura] is Mayavan or Krishna, Tuttam is 
Pinnai his beloved Vellayayavan in pangama and Taram is Mundai 
the brother of Krishna. The other three notes Kaikilai, Ujai 
and Vilari did not have other mames. These seven svaras were 
indicated by the long vowels. 


x «Sp, T, £ST, GJ, £D, இ, ஒள இவ்வேழுத்தும்‌ ஏழிசைக்‌ குரிய ý 
says Chéndan Divakaram. Adiyarku-nallar says that the twelve 
svarastanas were placed under the twelve constellations, starting 
with Taurus. The seven notes of the basic scale, beginning with 
pa or ili come under Taurus, Cancer, Leo, Libra, Sagittarius, 
Aquarius and Pisces. 


As in the case of the music practised ovt side Tamijnédu, 
found in Sanskrit treatises, every pun has four kinds of notes. 
namely, igai, Kilai, Pakai and Natpu. 


* இணை Lar பகை ௩ஈட்பென்றிந்கான்கி 
விசை புணர்‌ GOL எய்த நோக்கி? 
i.e. the pug should be played with due attention to these notes. 
Ipai means pair or that which unites. It unites the other notes 
and is the basis on which the other notes of the pug are calcu- 
lated. Kilai is the fifth note which supports the ipai and produces 
& melodious effect. 


தி எனப்படுவது கிளைக்குங்காலைக்‌ 
குரலேயிளியே அத்தம்‌ விளரி கைக்கிளை — 
எனவந்தாகு Awor” 


Silap 1 8. 33-34, 
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The five svaras, kural, ili, tuttam, vilari, kaikijai are said to be 
kijai i.e. yili is the kilai of kural, tuttam of iji, vijari of tuttam 
and kaikijai of vijari. These are the first five notes obtained by 
the Kural-ili relationship or the shadja-pafigama bhava and is the 
mohana raga. 


Pakai as the name indicates is the enemy or the discordant 
note, which should be avoided while singing a pun, as it tends 
to deviate from the real bhava of the raga. The third and the 
sixth notes are pakai. Natpu is the friend—a note of lesser status, 
but important nevertheless. These four svaras are equivalent to 
vadi, samvadi, vivadi and anuvàdi mentioned in Bharata's Natya 
Sastra and other lakshana grantas. These four played a signi- 
ficant role in exposing the svarupa of a pun, ipai by its uniting 
nature, kilai by its co-operation, natpu by following the other 
two and pahai by its absence or by its judicious use. 


Pingala Nigagdu and Chendan Divakaram, also give us a 
fund of interesting details regarding svaras. The seven isai are 
produced by the beetle, parrot, horse, elephant, cukoo, cow 
and goat and in human beings they emanate from the chest, 
throat, tongue, palate, bead, forehead and nose. The fragrance 
attributed to them, their flavour and the Gods patronising them 
are also enumerated. Similar details like these we find in Narada 
Siksha also. 


The st&yis were known as Eyakku (இயக்கு), Tannilai (தான 
நிலை) or tünam. Three stüyis or tinam are mentioned with 
different names in different works. In Arangércrukatai of Silappadi- 
k@ram they are given as valivu, melivu and saman. (aran: L. 93). 
They are also termed eduttal, paduttal and nalital Pingala 
Nigandu calis them talai, idai and kagai (p-27) Adiyarkunallar 
names them “* மந்தோச்சமன்‌ ". All these names stand for tara, 
madhya and mandra stayis. In Tolkdppiyam (Kalaviyakkam-78) 
the upward and downward movements of notes are called selavu 
and varavu i.e. going and coming. In Periapurdgam, Andya- 
nayanarpurünam, it is said that he played the flute with the 
knowledge of &rosai and amarssai which are same as srohana 
and avarohana, 
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The ancient Tamils also derived the svaras and pups by the 
Kural-ili bhava also known as Cycle of fifths or shadja paigama 


bhava. JPingala Nigandu says, 


*தாரத்துளுழையும்‌ முழையுட்‌ குரலுங்‌ 
குரலுளிளியும்‌, மிளியுட்‌ ஆத்தமுக்‌ 
துத்தத்துள்‌ விளரியும்‌, விளரியுட்கைக்கிளையும்‌ 
தம்முட்பிறக்கும்‌ தகுதிய Geusór c? 


ie. from taram, üjai, from ülai, kural, from kural ili, from ili 
tuttam, from tuttam vilari and from vilari kaikilai. All these 
pairs have the kural-ili relationship. What is this relationship? 
Speaking of the flute master, in Ararige trukdtai, Uango Adikal 


says, 


ஏற்றிய குரலிளி என்று இருரைம்பின்‌ 
ஓப்பக்கேட்கும்‌ உணர்வினன்‌ ஆகி (59-60) 


that, it is the consonance produced by sounding kuraj and ili 
(sa and ipa} together. Ili is also referred to as “பட்டடை >’ 
llaigo Adigal .says *வண்ணப்பட்டடை யாழ்மேல்‌ வைத்தாங்கு ” 
i.e. be placed the colourful pattadai or ili note on the yal or in 
other words, puns were played on the yal through the kural.i]i 
bhava. Even tuning the ya] was done by plucking these two 
strings together to produce a pleasing effect. This may be the 
origin of the practise of tuning instruments to these two basic 


notes. 


Ragas-Pugs 

The rapa concept is the glory of Indian music. it forms 
the basis of all melody in India. Musical compositions are 
concrete delineations of the abstract ragas and hence their special 
vaine. In ancient Tamil music ragas were known as pugs. There 
can be no music without the pug, for it is this that glorifies Tami] 
music. Isaipa and Iyalpa are two forms of poetry, but their 
difference lies in the fact that the first can be sung only by 
those who have a knowledge of pugs, while the second can be 
studied and recited by anyone. 'Yhe  Silappadiküram | arumpada 
urai tells us how puns are formed. 


B-28 
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* மன்றுமளிகள்‌ மலர்‌ தேடி மதுவையுண்டு 
மன்று சாரலவை எங்குமன்‌ றியார்க்கும்‌ வகையேபோன்‌ 
முன்ன மோசை பலவாகி முழுதும்‌ வேறாய்‌ யொன்‌ ரய்த்தென்னா 
வென்னுமிசை வளர்த்தும்‌ பண்‌ ணாமாறு தென்யபோல்‌?? 


just as bees collect honey from various flowers, so also the 


singer selects notes which combine together beautifully, 


and 
creates puns. 


Pun is a general term denoting riga. Jt also stands for a 
musical mode with seven svaras and is the sampürna raga of 
the present day. Pingala Nigandu and Divakaram define it as 
follows. ‘நிறைந்த நரம்பு நிகழ்ந்த பண்ணெனலாகும்‌ ? and “நிறை 
நரம்பிற்றே பண்ணெனலாகும்‌.'* A pun has seven svaras. A tiram 
is a raga where all the seven svaras will not be present * குறைந்த 
நரம்பு திறமெனக்‌ கொள்க ” and “குறைந்த நரம்பிற்றே திறமெனப்‌ 
படுமே”, The term pun also stands for méla from which 
tirams or janyas are derived. Shadava, audava and Svarintara 
Tágas are known as Punniyaltiram, Tiram, and Tirattiram. These 
are scales with six, five and four notes. The same classification 
is seen in the music outside Tamijnidu also. Bharata is the 
earliest writer to mention shadava and audava scales. 


It is an interesting fact that the people of Tamilnadu had 
recognised the value and logic of classifying rigas into genus 
and specie, something which is seen in Sanskrit works only 
after the 12th century and even then the sampürna character of 
ragas was not envisaged. In Tamilnadu the concept of Sampür- 
natva of parent ragas was recognised long before it was in the 
music of India in the 18th century. Even Venkatamakhi who 
formulated the mélakarta scheme names Bhüpala as the 8th mela, 
a raga which does not have the seven svaras 


even when the 
arohana and avarohana are taken together. 


The seven svaras kural, tuttam, kaikilai, Ujai, ili Vilari and 


taram had a certain number of srutis alloted to them in the 
fundamental scale-Vattappilai. 
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Pitgala nigapdu says: 


** நான்குறானு முண்று மிரண்டு 
கான்‌ மூண்று மிரண்டு 
குரல்‌ முதலாக்‌ கூறு மென்ப”* 
Kula], tuttam and ili have four srutis each, kaikilai and vilari 
three each and ujai and taram two each. Bharata says— 


RIS எழா WII Sa Fase சா | 
S fier mm என்‌ fu Wu di 


Chatush Chatush Chatush Chaiva Shadja Madyama Patüchama] 
Dai Dai Nishada Gandhara Trisri Rishaba Daivata || 


aMotting three srutis each to sa, ma aud pa, three each to ri and 
da and two each to ga and ni, deriving the shadja grama which 
with slight adjustments is almost equivalent to our Kharahara- 
priya the suddha scale of Sanskrit works. The arrangement 4, 4, 
3,2, 4, 3, 2, gives us the suddha scale of Tami} music which is 
Harikambhoji or Vattappalai.  Adiyarkunallar mentions four pugs 
or pilai namely, Ayappilai, Caturappalai, Tirikonappalai. and 
Vattappalai, the last one being the most important. How these 
are derived is not explained. 


Ragas or Pugs 

In Acciarkuravai, Adiyarkunallar, diagramatically demonstrates 
the Vattappalai. A circle, a span in diameter is taken and divi- 
ded into four parts according to the four directions and these 
are again divided into three each and the twelve parts are alloted 
to the twelve constellations. The twelve svarastanas are placed 
under these. The seven svaras commencing from Kural will come 
under Libra, Sagittarius, Acquarius, Pisces, Taurus, Cancer and 
Leo. This is Vattappilai our Harikambhoji. 


From Vattappalai four pugs are born. These are Palaiyal, 
Kurinji yal.  Marutaya] and Neital yal. Neital ya] is called 
Tiranil yal] (திறனில்‌ யாழ்‌) as it cannot be sung due to dissonant | 


intervals. 
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தார த்துழைதோன்ற பாலையாம்‌--தண்குர 

லொரு முறை தோன்ற குறிஞ்சியாழ்‌--கேரே 

இனி குரலிற்‌ தோன்ற மருதயாழ்‌-— துத்தமிளியிற்‌ 

பிறக்க நெய்தலியாழ்‌”? 
Apart from these big puns or “ராற்பெரும்பண்‌”* or big puns another 
set of seven puns are derived from Vattappalai by the process 
of the modal shift of tonic. 


“குரல்‌ குரலாகிக்‌ செம்பாலை, துத்தம்‌ குரலாகிப்‌ படுமலைப்பாலை 
கைக்கினை குரலே செவ்வழிப்பாலை, உழைகுரலாகில்‌ அரும்பாலை 
இளிகுரலாகில்‌ கோடிப்பாலை, விளரிகுரலாகில்‌ விளரிப்பாலை 
தாரம்‌ குரலேல்‌ மேற்‌ செம்பாலை? 


Cempalai is the original Vattappalai. With ri, ga, ma pa, da 
and ni as the tonic or starting note and by playing the same 
svaras we get Padumalaippalai, Cevvalippalai, Arumpalai, Kodip- 
palai, Vijarippalai and mércempalai, equivalent to Natabhairavi, 
a pun with two madhyamas and no pa, Sankarabharana, Khara- 
harapriya, Hanumatodi and Kalyani mélas of the present day. It 
is interesting to note here that when Bharata applied the modal 
shift of tonic to his Shadja gráma, the same scales were derived, 
but in a different order, as Shadja grama is Kharabarapriya. 


According to the following linés of Adiyürkunallàr in Acciar 
Kurayai. 


“குரலிளியிற்‌ பாகத்தை வாங்கியோரொன்று 
வரையாது தாரத்துழைக்கும்‌--விரைவின்‌ றி 
எத்தும்‌ விளரி கிளைக்‌ கீக்க ஏந்திழையாய்‌ 
துத்தங்‌ குரலாகுஞ்‌ சொல்‌” 
puns are derived by re-alloting the srutis among the svaras thus 
changing the tonic note and producing new rigas. The funda- 
mental scale has srutis arranged as follows in Vattappilai. 


Kural—Tuttam—Kaiki]ai—-U|ai—i]i— Vilari—Taram 
4 4 3 2 4 3 2 


Now two.srutis from Kural and ili are taken and given to taram- 
ulai, vilari and kaikijai, resulting in the new arrangement 2, 4, 
4,3, 2, 4, 3, with ri as sa. This is Padumalaipalài or Natabhairavi. 
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The same process is repeated for each raga or palai which gives 
us Cevva]ipalai ; Arumpalai Kodippalai, Vilarippalai and Mergem- 
palai, with ga, ma, pa, da, ni as Kural or sa. 


In Tami] music, there were 103 puns but it is not clear how 
they are derived. The four big puns, palaiyal, kurunji y81, Maruta 
yà] and neital ya], have four eight, four and five tirams, respec- 
tively under them. These twenty one, due to the four verieties, 
‘Akanilai, Puranilai, Aruhiyal and Peruliyal, become eighty four. 
The four big puys also have these four types. So we have a 
total of hundred pugs. These with tarappantiram, paiyulkiiici, 
and padumalai give a total of hundred and three pugs. A pun 
is formed from the eight tanas, or stanas from the human body. 
These are chest, throat, tongue, nose, palate, lips, teeth and head. 
The eight actions or kriyas through which a pun is exposed are, 
eduital, paduttal, nalital, mandra, madhya, kudilam, kampitam, oli, 


urutíu and takku. 


 பாவோடணைதவிசையென்றார்‌, பண்ணேன்றார்‌ 

மேவார்‌ பெருந்தானம்‌ எட்டானும்‌-— பாவாய்‌ 

எடுத்தல்‌, முதலா விருகான்கும்‌ பண்ணிப்‌ 

படுத்தமையாற்‌ பண்ணென்று பார்‌?”. 
Eduttal, Paduttal and nalital is singing in the three stayis. Kudi- 
Jam is modulating the voice and making it soft and pleasing. 
Kampitam is singing with shake or gamaka. Oli is the loud, 
audible singing or reciting of a mantra.  Uruital is singing with 
a circular motion or producing a quavering effect. Takku is to 
sing or play with emphasis or good volume. 


The lakshanas of puns may be studied through the following 
Mudal, Murai, Mudivu. Nirai, Kurai, Kijamai, Valivu, Melivu, 
Saman, Vafaiyarai and Nirmai (முதல்‌, முறை, முடிவு, நிறைவு, 
குறை, கிழமை, வலிவு, மெலிவு, சமன்‌, வரையறை, நீர்மை) Similar 
to these are Graha, Amsa, Mandra, Tara, Nyasa, Apanyisa, Al- 
patva, Bahutva, Shadava, Audava mentioned by Bharata and other 
writers. Mudal is graha or the starting note of a pug, murai 
is tbe sounding note or the central note equal to the amsa, mudivu 
is nyasa the ending note. Nirai and kurai are a bahutva and al- 
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patva—notes which should be sung frequently, and those which 
should be avoided or rarely sung. Kilamai is the relationship bet- 
ween notes, valivu, melivu and saman are tara, mandra and 
madhya stayis, Varaiyarai is the note on which a part of the 
rága or song is concluded and nirmai is observance of rules. 
These eleven may be said to similar to the Trisdasa lakshanas 
of the music practised outside Tamilnadu.  Shadava and audava 
(Tiratiram & Tiram) are not mentioned because these had become 
types of ragas by this time. 


Pugs are also based on some subtle details like the rasas 
they produce, the rules regarding the time of singing and their 
supernatural powers. A set of twenty four pups are given under 
three heads, Pakal pup, Iravu pup and Podupug. Pakal pugs 
are twelve, iravu pups nine and potupuns three. 


The twenty four puns and their modern equivalents are to 
be sung in the daytime. 


Pakal pun 

I. Puranirmai — Bhuipalam 

2. Gündharam — 

3. Piyantaigandharam 

4, Kausikam — Bhairavi 

3. Indalam — Mayamalavagaula 

6. Takkési — Kambhoji 

7. Sadari — Pantuvarali 

8. Nattapadai — Gambhiranata 

9. Nattarágam — Nata 
10. Palampafichuram — Sankarabharanam 
11. Gandhiérapaficamam — Kédaragaula 
12. Pangamam — Ahiri 


lravupun — To be sung at night. 


1. Takka ragam — 

2. Palantakkaragam — Arabhi 

3. Seekamaram — Nàdanámakriya 
4. Kolli — Navaroz 

5. Kollikavvanam 
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6. Vyajakurifiji — Sourashtram 
7. Mégharagakurifiji — Nilambari 
8. Andalikuritji — Sama 
9. Kurgiüji — Kuridji 


Podupuns — suitable for singing at anytime: 


1. Cevvali — Yadukulakambhoji 

2. Centurutti — Madhyamavati 

3. Tiruttsndakam — This is not the name of a pug, but 
the padikams set to this are usually sung in Harikambhoji or 
khamas. Many Tévàrams are in the podupuns, as they could be 
sung at anytime i.e. They are Sarvakalikaragas. 


The Navasandhis are nine balipeetas in temples dedicated to 
the nine Gods presiding over the eight directions, and the centre, 
During the mahstsavas, special pujas were performed in these 
nine sandhis to ensure the successful completion of the festival 
and the pugs to be sung and talas used were prescribed for each, 
These puns and talas are— 


1. Centre — Brabma - Paigamam and 


Megharagakuritiji .. Brahmatala. 
2. East- Indra — Gàndharam - Kamésam ... Indra tala. 
3. South-east — Agni — Kolli ... Mattapana tala, 
4. South - Yama - Kausikam .. Bhringi tala. 
5. South West — Niruti - Nattapadai .. Nairuti tala. 
6. West — Varuna — Stkámaram .. Nava tala. 
7. North West — Vayu — Takkési ... Bali tala. 
8. North — Kubéra — Takka — Takkési .J Kottari tala. 
9. North east — Isina — Paticamam .. Takkiri tala. 


It is interesting to note that reference to Alapti is made in the com- 
mentaries of Silappadikaram. In Araügétrrukatai. Adiyarkunallar 
explains how 4latti or alapti should be sung. Singing of alatti 
should begin with the syllable ‘m’ and long and short syllables 
should be used and rendered with the letters tenna and téna or by 
combining the two into tennaténa. Alatti is of two kinds accu and 
pàáranai, the first with tala and the second with dance. There are three 
kinds of alatti, kattalatti, niravàlatti and puggalatti. Alatti should 
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be sung with the short and long vowels and among the eighteen 
consonants (மெய்யெழுத்து), only ma, na, ‘and ta should be used. 
This reference to the letters to be used is very useful as it 
shows that the art of singing alapana also had developed beyond 
the preliminary stage. The account of how Siva came in the 
guise of a wood cutter to the rescue of Banabadrar when chalienged 
by the northern musician, and sang the sadaripun is evidence of 
the fact that alapa was sung in early time by the Tamils. 


Tajas 


Tala or time is a very important aspect of music. A natural 
instinct for keeping time is inherent in every human being. 
Even the earliest man, when he sang or danced or played on his 
crude instruments during the festive occasions in the village he 
kept accurate time by the movements of his body, clapping his 
hands or striking bits of stone or wood together. Music without 
tala is like a boat left in mid-ocean without oar or rudder to 
guide it. சரளா wala | (Srutirmata Layapita) emphasises the 
importance of tala. That tila is very subtle and cannot be 
understood easily, can be assessed from the following verse in the 
Tajasamuttiran by Vanapaidasidamagi 


** தென்றல்‌ வடிவும்‌ சிவனார்‌ திருவடிவும்‌ 
மன்றல்‌ வடிவு மதன்‌ வடிவும்‌ குன்றா தவேயினிசை 
வடிவும்‌ வேதவடிவும்‌ காணி 
லாயதானம்‌ காணலாம்‌ ?? 


He says that if one can see the southern breeze, the form of 
Siva, and of the Vedas and the music of the flute then he can 
see the form of tala. Sri Tyágaraja says that the music accom- 
panied by the tala of mridafga is conducive to bliss, in the 
kriti * Sogasugammridaüga talamu’ in Srirafijani. 


All musical aspects of gita, vadya and nritta, are based on 
tala. It gives stability and liveliness to music. It is based on 
the three kinds of measurement kuril, nedil and alapedai i.e. ; 
hrsva, dhirga and extension of sound. A study of the metre of 
Teviram hymns shows that they would have been set only to 
simple talas corresponding to adi, rüpaka and éka. This was 
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necessary beoause the hymns belonged to the realm of sacred 
music and hence complicated time-measure would spoil the spon- 
taneity and simplicity the songs. But tila was necessary for the 
correct recital of the hymns. The fact that Tirugüanasambandar 
was mysteriously provided with a pair of golden cymbals to 
accompany his singing establishes the importance of tila. 


A perusal of ancient Tamil literature gives us some insight 
into the tala system of early times. Many references to Tija 
are seen in these works. Pani and talam are the two words 
connoting taja. Someone has said. * கையாலே போடுவது பாணி, 
தாளாலே போடுவது தாளம்‌” ie. when reckoned with the hands it 
is Pani and when reckoned with the feet (as in dance) it is tAjam. 
Tala was indicated by the words, seer, pani and tükku. The first 
is the rhythmical setting of the song, and is of seven kinds. Ac- 
cording to Adiyarkunallar, seer and papi stand for tajam. The 
lines 

ஈ சீரினிது கொண்டு ஈரம்பினிதியக்க 
யாழோர்‌ மருதம்‌ பண்ண ** 
— (MaduraikaRchi-—657—6538) 
and பேய்ப்பெண்டிர்‌ 
** எடுத்தெறியனகந்தர்‌ பறைசீர்தூங்க *? 

— (Purananuru—52) 
make it clear that seer is tala and it played an important part 
in ya] play and in dance where the parai indicated the tala. 
Tükku is a variety of time measure having a duration of two 
mátras, equal to a guru. 


Tala consists of four elements namely, kottu, asai, tükku and 
ajavu. Kottu has the value of half a matra, or two akshara kaja, 
equal to the modern drutam. Its symbol is the letter ‘a’. Asai 
has one mitra or four akshara kala, equal to the chaturasra 
laghu. Its symbol is ‘eo’. Tükku has two mátras and the symbol 
‘ஓ. ^. The last ajavu corresponds to the plutam with three matras 
or twelve akshara kala and the symbol *'..' The kriya or action 
of kottu is a beat, that of asai, the wave after the beat, tükku 
is the beat and the wave, and a]avu is a beat and a pause for 


B-29 
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three matras and is equal to the plutam. These four aüpas equal 


to the drutam, laghu, guru and plutam are used in the 108 
tilas of ancient times. 


In the Teviram hymns only the pups for each padikam is 
given. The tala is not mentioned, but the fact that Tirugiina- 
sambandar sang to the accompaniment of golden cymbals shows 
that they were sung to tala. Sundarar in one of his hymns says 
that when Sambandar kept talam with his tender hands, Siva him- 
self presented him with these cymbals with the panchákgara ins- 
cribed on them, so that his hands may not be hurt. Thus the 
time bad to be kept with the hands or, some instrument. 


The hundred and eight t&las were in use during the age of 
Tamils and Tamil music. AdiyArkunallar mentions the five tá]as 
caccarputam, cacarputam, .sarpitaputtirikam, sambaftuvéttam and 
urkattitam. These belong to the realm of sacred music, as Lord 
Siva is said to have performed the tàndava nrittan to them. 
These are the first five among the hundred and eight and are 
known as the paficata]la. They made use of the aügas laghu, 
guru and plutam. These did not hold the attention of the people 
for long, as simple talas were more in keeping with the Tevaram 
and other compositions of the time and so in course of time 
they fell out of use. Other groups of tajas are the sixteen be- 
ginning with ékataja, the fortyone beginning with Parvatilocanam 


and the eleven beginning with Ontranpani, but these also have 
become absolute. 


The reference to drums with the names cacaputam and ur- 
kattitam suggests that they would have been constructed specially 
to play these two talas. Drums to keep time was used for all 
kinds of performances, vocal, instrumental and dance. The metal 
cymbals gave out the basic rhythm for all music ££ தண்டும்‌ தாள 
மும்‌ குழலும்‌ தண்ணுமையும்‌ ””. In a dance performance a tala vidya 
is indispensable, even if other instruments are not used. The devil 
dance was performed to the accompaniment of parai alone. All 
drums were and are used primarily to emphasise the tàja for, 
without it music will lose its stability, liveliness and charm. 
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Musical instruments 


Indian music includes vocal music, instrumental music and 
dance. While instruments can exist by themselves and give pêr- 
formances, vocal music and dance can be complete only with the 
accompaniment of musical instruments. Instrumental music is ab- 
solute music and it is of great use to society in its various 
spheres such as entertainment, temple music, folk music and martial 
music. Our country is a store-house of innumerable musical in- 
struments of the three varieties, varying from very crude simple 
ones capable of producing just a few notes or the basic rhythm, 
to highly evolved ones, eacb with an individuality of its own, 
with elaborate construction facilities for tuning and complicated 


technique of play. 


The instruments that have been evolved during the course of 
long centuries are known in Tamil music as Narambukkaruvi, 
Tujaikkaruvi, Tolkaruvi and Kaücakkaruvi the last two being per- 
cussion instruments. In general they are called palliyam (பல்லியம்‌). 
There are hundreds of them with distinct names, shape, method 
of play and quality of tone. Since the materials used for making 
them are easily available in the country, without much cost, in- 
numerable instruments are made all over India. 'Yhe same is the 
case ín other countries, but nowhere is such a large number and 
variety found. The importance of instrumental music, may be 
assessed from the fact, that, in addition to her training in dance, 
Madhavi was expected to be proficient in playing the yal, the 
Auto and the mrdaügam also and hence, she was trained by ex- 
perts in these instruments. 


Numerous instruments belonging to the three groups were used 
in Tamilnádju and there are innumerable references to these in the 
earliest Tamil literature. Various kinds of yàl are mentioned such 
as Périyal, Sakodayal, Makarayal and Ciriyal with 21, 14, 19 
and 7 strings respectively. The Kalladam describes the Narada- 
periyál] with 1000 strings, keecaka périysl with 100 strings, Tum- 
buru yal with nine and Maruttuva ys) with one string. The 
yama ya} is referred to in Ramayana. The thousand stringed 
yal could have been only in the poet’s fancy, as such an instrument 
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would be a practical impossibility due to its size, difficulty in 
tuning the vast number of strings, playing on them and in carry- 
“ng it from place to place. 


Descriptions of the yal are found in Pattupagtu, Jivakachinta- 
magi and Silappadikaram. The parts of the yal are Pattar (பத்தர்‌) 
or the boat shaped body, covered with golden coloured skin called 
Porvai (போர்வை) fixed to the sides with nails. The big half 
moon shaped hole on the pattar, to fet out sound is known as 
Varuvai (வறுவாய்‌). On the middle of the pattar, in a line are 
a number of holes according to the number of strings. Into 
these holes are fixed the strings which are thinner than the broken 
grain of tinai and which shine like gold. The long curved arm 
of the yal is known as Kodu (கோடு), On this are the rings 
or Tivavu (திவவு) for fixing the strings. The strings are tied 
tightly to the tivavu and tuning is done by moving this up and 
down. The strings are known as Kol or narambu (md). The 


same kind of description is given in all the three works with 
apt similies. 


The technique of yAl-play is also enumerated in many works, 
Vénirkatai describes the manner of holding the ya] thus 


E வலக்கைபதாகை கோட்டொடுசேர்த்தி 
யிடக்கை கால்விரன்‌ மாடகந்தழீ ” 


M. 27-28 


The right thumb stays at the bottom of the Kodu, while the 
fingers, stay erect to pluck the strings in the position known as 
patakai (பதாகை). The left hand fingers are brought round the 
kodu and bent over the strings in the position known as matakam 
(மாடகம்‌). The defects or kurram in y&] play are 


££ செம்பகை ஆர்ப்பே கூடம்‌ அதிர்வே 

வெம்பகை நீக்கும்‌ விரகுளி அறிந்து” 
(வேனிற்காதை 29_30) 
Cempakai is the harsh note produced due to the bad quality of 


wood used, Arppu unduly high pitched note, Kudam is the dull 


tone and Atirvu the excessive vibrations or shaking of the string. 


The player should avoid these defects. The instrument should 
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be played with due attention to the use of inai, kilai, pakai and 
natpu svaras of the raga. Jeevakan played the yal only after 
testing it carefully for the defects. The tone of the ya] is known 


as y6]àl (ஏழால்‌), 


The defects of the strings are kodumpuri, excessive tension in 
fixing them, tümbu, or frayed ends and, murukku or over-twisting 
of string. Before she played the yal Madhavi tested and tuned 
it by the actions known as Varttal, Vadittal, Undal, Uraltal, 
Uruttal, Teruttal, Pattadai. Varttal is the action of the first finger, 
vadittal is pulling back wards and forwards with the thumb and 
first finger, undal is thrumming the strings to test them, uraital 
is passing from one string to another, uruttal is the quivering 
notes produced by the circular motion of the string, teruttal is 
rubbing the strings to test their tone and pattadai is to see 
through the kural-ili bhava whether the strings are tuned accurately. 


Many types of ya] are enumerated in Pingala Nigandu and 
Divakaram. References to the Vina are also available. Manikka- 
vàsagar mentions both the yal and vina in Tirupallielucci. 
“ ஜீணையர்‌ ஒருபால்‌, யாழினர்‌ ஒருபால்‌ ". This means that the 
Vina and yal were different instruments. Y&] is said to be that 
which had a curved kodu and strings for each note, which were 
plucked by the fingers. When the kodu was straightened and 
many notes were played by stopping the strings with the fingers 
it was known as Vina. 


Great care was taken preserve the fine tone of the yal as 
seen from Periapuránam Sékkijar where he says that when Tiru- 
nilakanta Nayanaür was about to play the yal in the temple at 
Alavai, a voice was heard to say 

+ அன்பிற்‌ பாணர்பாடும்‌ 
சந்தயாழ்‌ தரையின்‌ சீதந்தாக்கின்‌ வீக்கழியும்‌ ” 
(Tirunilakanfanayanar Puránam V. 6) 
that a plank or platform should be placed for the musician to 
stand and play, as tuned strings would lose their tension due to 
the cold, if it were placed on the ground. Thus is the reason 
why the papar usually kept their vadyas in a bag made of skin. 
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A large variety of wind instruments were also used in Tami]- 
nidu, for worship, as accompaniments for vocal and dance and 
as part of palliyam or Orchestra. The conch, also known as 
valampuri, nandu, kodu, saku and kokkarai, kulal (flute), kodu 
(trumpet) iralai, mbal kulai, mullaiku,al, kontraikujal, Veelai- 
Kulal, kalam, sirucinnam, tirucinnam,  Vàügiyam, peruvaügiyam, 
tumbu and tarai, were used in various walks of life. The kulal 
or flute is the most important among these. 


Wind instruments came to be constructed as a result of man's 
observance of nature as is seen from these lines in Agananiru. 


** தும்பி குயின்ற 
வகலா வன்துளை கோடைமுகத்தலின்‌ 
கீர்க்கியங்கின நிறைப்‌ பின்றை வார்கோ 
லாய குரற்பாணியின து வந்திசைக்கும்‌. ?? 


The tones of shepherd’s flute are said to be like these emanating 
from the holes made by beetles on bamboo canes when wind 
passes through them, Similar references are seen in Sanskrit 
works also. 


Though flutes may be made of silver, gold, copper, wood 
and bamboo, yet the bamboo is considered to be best for this 
purpose, as it gives fine mellow tones. In the SWappadikaram 
and Jeerakachintamani we have the detailed description of how 
the flute is made. In the Acciyar kuravai, the shepherdesses per- 
form what is known as Kuravaikiittu to entertain Kannagi. The 
song which they sing is an invocation to Krishna who plays on 
the ambarkujal, mullaikulal and koniraikulal. These flutes are 
so called because their belis or open ends have the shape of the 
waterlily, jasmine and the fruit of the kontrai tree. 


The beauty and enchantment of the music of Krishna’s fiute 
and the effect it had on nature—animals, birds and human beings— 
has been described in lavish terms, by great poets and devotees 
from very early times. As he drew out divine music from his 
flute, the Gopis flew to his side leaving their work and children, 
cows, deer and bulls, forgot to eat what was in their mouths, 
natural enemies like the peacock and and the snake stood side 
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by side forgetting their enmity, rivers stopped flowing, trees put- 
forth blossoms and birds listened in silence. Perialvar says, 
££ ஐருண்டுமான்‌ கணங்கள்‌ மேய்கைமறந்து 
மேய்ந்த புல்லும்‌ கடவாய்வழி சேர 
இரண்டுபாடும்‌ துலுங்காப்‌ படைபெயரா” 
சாழுதுசித்திரங்கள்‌ போல நின்றன வே ?” 


that, at the sound of Krishna's flute, all nature was still like a 
painted picture. His pipe possessed such irresistible charms that 
whoever heard it had to forsake everything and listen in rapt 
attention. Apart from Lord Krishna, Anáyanaáyanür is the first 
person to have used the flute as a solo instrument. 


Ansyanayanar was humble, shephered, but his flute had the 
same charm and power. Before playing he tested the flute by 
various way to see whether the tones were pure. He placed his 
lips on the blowing hole or muttirai and ‘played the arosai and 
amarosai on the six holes to get the correct motes in all the 
pugs. This process is known as Vakkaranai (வக்ரைனை) i.e. 
manipulating the holes for producing all the svarastanas with 
the six holes. As he played, he followed the rules such as nirrai 
(நிற்றல்‌) os pausing, muralutal (முரலுதல்‌) or soft humming 
sound, elal (எழஷ்‌ or rising in pitch, and  sulal (சுழல்‌) or 
whirling circular movement. After this testing the flute and its 
voice, he played the Kurifiji pup, changed to Mullaipun and 
Palaipun and finally the Kodippalai in the mandra, madhya and 
tara registers, going up and down or staying in the middle as 
was suitable, All these details given in Sekkilars  Periapurüpam 
shows that flute play had developped into a highly technical art. 


The yal mulavu and the voice, followed the tone of the 
flute. The words “ குழலளந்துஙிற்ப *? indicates that the voice 
and the yal were measured by the flute. “*ரைம்பின்‌ றிங்குரனிறுக்‌ 
குங்கோல்‌* shows that the ya] was tuned to the pitch of the 
flute. The same idea we see in  Bharata' s Natya Sastra and 
Sarafigadévag Sangitaratnakara also, where the accompaniments for 
dance were tuned to the tone of the flute. This was because 
the flute had a, constant tone colour and itself did not need 
tuning as its pitch was fixed at the time of its construction. 
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A large number and variety of percussion instruments were 
also used for various purposes. In general drums were called 
tanpumai (தண்ணுமை) and were of two kinds tolkaruvi or skin 
covered ones and kancakkaruvi or weighty cymbals of wood or 
metal which keep the basic rhythm.  Adiyürkunailàr mentions 
about thirty drums under five heads. agamulavu or superior drums 
agappuramu]avu, those of medium grade, puramujavu or inferior 
ones, pUrappura mulavu, pannamaimu]avu, the war drums, 
ninmujavu which indicates the hours of the day and kalai 
mulavu, played in the morning to wake up kings from sleep. 


Among drums, the murasu is the most important. It is three 
kinds, Pormurasu (போர்முரசு) or war drum, tyagamurasu (தியாக 
முரசு) Or sacrificial drum and nyaya murasu (மியாயமுரசு) or 


judgement drum. It is said that the kings of Tamilnadu ruled 
with the aid of these three drums 


££ முரசு மூன்றுடனாளும்‌ . 
குமிழ்கெழகூடலற்றன்‌ கோல்‌ வேந்தே 2 


The por murasu is the most important and respected among these 
as it led the armies to battle. The capture of this drum indi- 
cated the defeat of the army and hence it was guarded with great 
care. It was carefully tied with leather straps and tuned, When 
not in use it was covered, so that the changing weather may not 
affect its tone. It had a sound like a clap of thunder. 


The fact that it was held in great-fear and respect may be 
assessed from the fact that special püjas were performed and even 
blood offered to it everyday. Puranānūru tells us of how the 
great poet Mosikkeeranar one day lay down on the murasuka tii, 
ignorant that it was the seat of the murasu and escaped the 
wrath of the king oniy because he was a great poet. It is said 
that the king fanned him while he lay asleep, thus expressing 
his great veneration for poets also. | 


The mulavu or Kudamula 
faces. The five faces are equate 
lsàuam,  Aghoram. Tatpurusham 
'Yhis drum consists of a huge 


is a rare instrument having five 
d with the five faces of Siva, 
» Vamadévam and Sadyojatam. 
metal pot opening out on ‘top into 
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five projecting faces which are covered with skin and is played 
with the hands. Apart from its use in temples, it was used for 
dance also. Now we call it the Paficamukhavadyam, and we have 
just two or three instances of this drum in the South today, in 
the Madras museum, in Tiruvarür temple and in TaraigambAdi 
temple. Special drums were used in the five tracts of Tami] 
Nadu such as Védartolparai in Palai, Kuriüji parai for Kuriíj, 
Meenkotparai, for Neital, Kinai for Marudam and Erankotpaya* 
for Mullai. 


Drums with single face and double faces are common.  Pirigaja 
Nigagdu and Divákaram mention a large number of drums. Some 
have Onomatophonic names (காரணப்‌ பெயர்‌) such as  Karadikai 
with sound like the growling of the bear, Sallari with jingling 
sound (சல்‌ என்ற ஓதை) Tudi, which is small in the middle and 
broad at the ends, Edakkai which is played with the left hand, 
Mattalam which sounds “ math” (மத்தென்ற ஓசை), Mattalam 
is so called because it is the basis for all instruments “இசை 
யிடனாகிய கருவிகட்கெல்லாம்‌ தளமாதலால்‌ மத்தளம்‌ என்று பெயரா 
யற்று 

The varieties of drums were innumerable. From the superior 
Mattalam and Kudamula to those used in villages, from those 
used in times of war to those used in temples, for worship, 
and those used to accompany vocal, instrumental, and dance 
performances there were drums for all occasions. Performances 
could take place without the yal or the flute but the drum was 
indispensable. 


?* 
* 


Composers 

Life to many of us is a mystery and life after death is still 
more a mystery. The quest after the highest reality, which should 
be the end and aim of life, is very often neglected by many of 
us. But from this life of struggle, it is a relief to turn to the 
pages of our ancient literature and poetry, to find that our an- 
cients were willing to sacrifice everything and take up the quest 
of truth. We cannot afford to neglect our ancient heritage, ieft 
‘behind by our great mystics and bhaktas who enriched our music 
and literature with their sacred songs and lyrics. Tami] literature 
contains unfathomable treasures, born of the great and deep spiri- 
tual experience of saintly men and women. 
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Among the composers of hymns there have been two sects, 
the Saivite and the Vaishnavite. There seems to have been much 
il feeling and rivalry between the two sects as is seen even in 
the hymns they created. Among the great Saivite saints were the 
Trimürtis of Tami] music, Tirujianasambandar, Tirunavukkarasar 
or Appar and Sundaramürti, and Maágikkavasagar. The hymns 
of the first three were called Tévdram or Dé-viram meaning 
songs in praise of God. All these hymns are great favourites 
and contain most striking and beautiful thoughts. It is nearly 
impossible to give an adequate idea of their beauty and mean- 
ing in the English language. Much of their charm depends upon 
assonance, play upon words, knitting of word with word, and 
on the intricacy of metre and rhyme. In some of the Tevarams 
we see the technical beauty known as Kogdukütti, where a word 
or syllable from the previous line is prefixed to the next and 
sung. Ex: ““அடுத்தானை” of Appar, sung in yadukulakambhoji raga. 
This results in what is known as srotovàhayati. 


The account of the discovery of the Tévdram is known to 
all. Nambiagd@r Nambi who was instrumental in discovering 
them, divided them into seven sections, three of Tirujianasam- 
bandar, three of Appar and one of Sundarar. These form part 
of the Pannirutirumurai of Védam of the Tamils. 


The lives of these three great saints are known to all, and 
so it is needless to go into it.  Tirujfünasambandar and Appar 
were contemporaries and lived in the seventh century.  Sundarar 
belongs to the 9th century. Sambandar was the son of Siva- 
padahirudayar and Bhagavatiyar of Sirkali. He is the youngest 
composer in world music, as he started composing in his third year. 
The first hymn which he sang was “தோடுடைய செவியன்‌ * after 
having had a darsan of Lord Siva and Parvati and after being fed 
by her with the milk of wisdom. This is a song with perfect rhyme, 
rhythm and metre and brimful of beauty and devotion. Adi 
Sankara affectionately calls him the Dravida Sisu. Tirujianasame 
bandar lived for a short span of sixteen years, but the great mirac- 
les he performed, the sixteen thousand hymns he sang and the 
great truths he taught could not have been accomplished by an 
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ordinary human being in so short a time. Many of his hymnos 
chant the praises of Chidambaram. 


Tirun&Bvukkarasu was the son of Pugalanár and Msitiniyür and 
was born in Tiruvamar. After the death of his parents he was 
brought up by his elder sister. Later in life he became a Jain 
and this caused much misery to his sister, but due to her pra- 
yers, he returned to the Saivite faith, after enduring the tortures 
inflicted by the king. Emerging unharmed from it all he sang 
the well known hymn 

மாசில்‌ வீணையும்‌ மாலை மதியமும்‌ ? 
He composed fortynine thousand hymns in all, but only three hund- 
red and twelve escaped the ravages of white ants. Many of them 
express his unworthiness aad utter depencence on God. In one 
hymn he .says 
ஏன்ன மாதவம்‌ செய்தாய்‌ நீ நெஞ்சமே 
மின்னு வார்சடை வேதவிழுப்‌ பொருள்‌. 
செந்கெலார்‌ வயற்‌ செய்யும்‌ செக்கெறி 
மன்னு சோதி நம்பால்‌ வந்து வைகவே " 
To him God was everything — father, mother, wife and family, as 
is seen in the hymn “ அப்பரி, அம்மைரி, gumh”, Some of 
his hymns express his great joy and wonder in the knowledge of 
God's goodness. They all tremble with feeling. 


The third of the trio, Sundaramürti was the son of Chada- 
yanür and Esaijfidniyar. He lived for eighteen years. That he 
lived after Sambandar and Appar is seen in his padikam in which 
he says, 

நல்லிசை ஞானசம்பந்தனும்‌ காவினுக்‌ 

கரையனும்‌ பாடிய நற்றமிழ்‌ மாலை 

சொல்லியவே சொல்லியேத்‌ துகப்பா னை ?? 
(that he studied the padikams of his predecessors and sang them 
in the presence of God and obtained His grace). His first marri- 
age was stopped by Siva in the garb of an old man, who claimed 
him to be his slave according to a document executed by his grand- 
father. Losing his temper he called the old man “ பித்தா ” (Lunatic) 
and refused to go with him. Later realising that the old man was 
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none other than Siva himself he sang his first padikarm beginning 
with the words “பித்தா பிறைஆடி பெருமானே அருளாளா,” In the 
wake of this, came many Tévarams praising God and expressing his 
gratitude for favours received. On tbe whole compared with the 
other two Tévarakéras, his hymns are on a lower plane, though 
there are some which bear marks of real spiritual experience. 


The Tévaram hymns are often referred to as having so many 
“ation” This is worthy of note. Kattalai is a general term 
denoting the musical and prosodical structure of a pun. As far 
as the 72varam padikams are concerned, the mention of a certain 
number of Kattalai for each refers to the number of tunes to 
which each hymns may be sung. There is ample evidence in 
inscriptions of the Pallava and Cola period, of the endowments 
made by the kings for appointing Oduvirs in various temples 
and for paying for their services with money and lands or paddy 
for their sustenance. In one of these inscriptions (S. 1. 1.-11-65) 
we are told that during the time of Raja Raja Cola, fony 
eight Oduvar or Pidarar, and two to play udukkai and madda- 
lam with them, were appointed to sing Tirupadikams in the big 
temple at Tafijore. There are many such inscriptions in various 
temples bearing witness to the patronage extended to Oduvar by 
the kings. 

The Tévaram hymns belong to the class 
‘ Varappadal’, which has excellence both from 
music as well as that of Sahitya. 
and consists of ten verses. 


of songs entitled 
point of view of 
Bach song is known as Padikam 


In some there are eleven verses. The 
names of the temples where they were sung are 


in the songs. The last verse known ae “s திருக்கடைக்காப்பு ட 
contains the mudra of the composer and also enumerates the 
benefits acquired by the singing the hymn. To quote an example 


on Tiruvànmiyur “ கரையுலாங்கடலிது?” jn pup Inda]am the last 
verse is as follows :— 


also incorporated 


££ மாதொர்‌ கூறுடை கற்றவ னைத்‌ திருவான்மியூர்‌ 
ஆதியெம்பெருமானருள்‌ செய்ய ஷினாவுரை 
ஓதி அன்றே காழியுள்‌ ஞான சம்பந்தன்‌ சொல்‌ 


கஙிதியானிணனை வார்‌ கெடுவானுலாகான்வாரே * 
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Thirujfiinasambandar is the first composer to introduce his mudra 
in his Tévarams. 


Among the Tami] Saivite saints, none make a stronger 
devotional appeal than Manikkavisagar. His life bears much 
resemblance to that of St. Paul, St. Augustine and St. Francis of 
Assisi. It is difficult to assign a definite date to him. Some 
say that he preceded the Tévaram trio while others say that he 
lived after them. But we may reasonably assign bim to the 7th 
century A.D. or before that. Tiruvasagam is even now only 
recited. That is why we believe that he comes before tbe Tévaram 
composers. If he had come later, his poems would have been 
set to puns. The Tiruvdsagam is usually sung to the Mohana- 
riga, a very old raga, whose five svaras are equated with the 
five syllables of the mantra Namasivaya, and has the first five 
svaras derived by the kuralili-bhava. The Tévaram composers 
did not use this raga, perhaps due to the great respect they had 
for Minikkavasagar. The fact that Manikkavasagar refers to the 
yal, also shows that he belonged to earlier times, as the ya], 
became obsolete by the 9th or 10th century. 


Manikkavasagar was born in Tiruvadavir, during the reign 
of Arimartana Pandya: He grew up to be a wise and promising 
young man and was made minister to the king. The incident 
of how he spent ihe money intended for buying horses on renovat- 
ing a Siva temple and how with the belp of the Lord, he 
converted jackals into horses and brought them to the king is 
well known in “நரி பரியாகிய படலம்‌ ", Later on, not relishing 
the life in the court, he went to Chidambaram and spent his 
life there, pouring out his soul through his rapturous melodies 
which flowed from his heart. 


Among devotional works, his Tiruvdsagam is an autobiogra- 
phical tale of his spiritual life and experience which ultimately 
enabled him to attain ineffable and eternal joy. His Tirukōvai 
to the superficial reader may seem to be an Ordinary text of 
love poetry. But this only a thin veil covering beautiful religious 
truths. In this work we find the madhura bhava predominating. 
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Madhura bhava is that type of bhakti or devotion, where the 
devotion of a human being to God is treated of as that of a 
woman to the nàyaka of her choice. The joys and sorrows and 
sufferings a devotee experiences in his search for God is repre- 
sented as that experienced by a woman longing for her nayaka 
(Lord). This concept is seen developed in Tamil] music, much 
earlier than in the music of the rest of India, where we see com- 
positions of this type only in Jayadévas Ashtapadis in the 12th 
century and after that. The hymns of Manikkavüsagar became 
the eighth Tirumurai. 


Through tbe long centuries which followed, the devotional 
appeal of Manikkavasagar has not diminished in the least. There 
is a common Tami] saying 


* திருவாசகத்திற்கு உருகாதார்‌ ஒரு வாசகத்திற்கும்‌ உருகார்‌ * 


ie. one who is not moved by the Tiruvasagam will not be 
influenced by any words. Apart from these two works, he has also 
composed songs which maidens could sing during work and play, 
such as those for grinding and, for games like ball play and 
shoulder play. The priceless legacy of songs which he bas left 
behind, has contributed largely towards the enrichment of Tamil 
sacred music. 


Contemporary with the Saivite saints are the Vaishnavite Samay&- 
charyas or Alvar, the authors of the voluminous collection of songs 
known as Ndlayiraprabandam or Divyaprabandam. These stand 
on the same footing as the Tévaram of the Saiva Samayacharyas. 
The Alvar provided the soil from which Raminuja’s teachings 
sprang up later on. It is not Ramanuja, but the Alvar, who 
should be called the ‘morning star’ of the Bhakti movement. 
Bhakti to the Alvar, was the only path to salvation and all the 
twelve emphasised bhakti as the mutual relationship of love and 
trust between the human soul and the over-soul. Vishnu is 
depicted as the Supreme being, loving, pitying and protecting His 
devotees. ln the hymns of the Alvar there are all types of religious 
thought and it is impossible to appreciate them without remeg- 
bring the conflict in the midst of which they were produced. l 
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The first three among the twelve are Peyalvar, Bhitattalvar 
and Poikaiijvir. These three met one rainy night under a tree 
and found God Himself standing with them. They all burst forth 
into ecstatic song, ‘the result being the first, second and third 
Tiruvandádi of the whole Prabandam, each having hundred 
stanzas. The next is Tirumàlisai Alvar. He composed two poems, 
Nünmugan-Tiruvandádi and Tiruchandaviruttam containing 96 and 
120 stanzas respectively. He praises Vishnu to the skies, but heaps 
his anger on Siva. Nammalvir whose songs are the most volumi- 
nous, is the greatest of the Sivars. Till his sixteenth year he spent 
his time in yogic meditation and later became a great teacher. His 
sacred utterances are four in number, Tiruviruttam, Tiruvasiriyam, 
Tirüvandádi and Tiruvdimoli. Madurakavi, his disciple is the 
sixth Alvar. Nothing much is known about him. He has left 
ten stanzas in praise of his guru and is an example of a devo- 
ted sishya. 


Kulasékara Alvar, a king of Travancore is the seventh among 
the twelve. He was a great ruler as well as a religious and 
moral teacher. He is believed to have lived in the 9th century 
and composed Perumd! Tirumoli in Tami] and Afahéndramáia in 
Sanskrit. The next among the Vaishnavite singers was Perialvar, 
also known as Vishnuchittar. He belonged to Srivilliputtur and 
lived some time about the middle of the 9th century. He was 
given the title * Pattarpiran’, for having expounded Vedinta to 
the king of Madurai. His Tiruppailandu is an ecstatic song 
praising and expressing his devotion fo Vishnu. Many of his 
songs give exquisite descriptions of Krishna as a babe, child and 
boy. They make the readers feel that Periilvar had actually 
been with the Lord from his babyhood. 


Closely bound with him is the life of Andal, who is the ninth 
Alvar. Perialvar found her as a babe under some basil plants, 
brought her home as God's gift and nurtured and trained her 
witb great love and care. While yet a girl she resolved to marry 
Sri Krishna and none other. Every day she wore the garland woven 
by her father for puja. One day be found a hair in it and on 
enquiry found that Agda| had beautified herself with them. He 
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threw the garland away as polluted by her. He made a fresh 
garland and decorated the Lord with it, on going to the temple 
the next day, he found the flowers in a corner of the temple. 
The same night Lord Vishnu appeared to him and told him that 
only the flowers worn by Anda] would be acceptable to Him. 
The greatness of his daughter was revealed to him through this 
incident. In course of time, her desire to be wedded to Lord 
Krishna was fulfilled at Sriraügam. Apda] has composed two 
works, the 'Tiruppávai' in thirty stanzas and the ‘Nacgciar Tiru- 
moti’ in 143 verses. In the first, she celebrates what is known 
as ‘Pavainonbu’ and in the second which means ** sacred speech 
of the queen”, she regards Vishnu as the lover and herself as 
the object of His love. Here again is a work based on Nayaka- 
Nayaki theme, which became the basis for the Ashtapadis, Taran- 
gams, Sriügara Saskirtans and Padams of later tunes. It is also 


a matter for pride that Anda] is the first woman composer in 
the history of World Music. 


The tenth Alvar Tondaradipodi belonged to Mannargudi. His 
original name was Vipranarayana but in great humility he called 
himself “ Togdaradippodi’ or the dust under the feet of God's 
servants. The height of his religious experiences is seen in two 
poems ‘“‘Tirumala’’ or ‘sacred garland’, and Tiruppal liejucci 
(திருப்பன்ணியெழுச்சி) He lived in the middie of the 9th century. 


The next Alvar is Tiruppapajvar. He was found in a paddy 
feid and brought up by a childless Panar. Being low born he 
did not dare to enter the temple but satisfied himself by staying 
near and singing the praises of God. By the direct grace of 
God he entered the temple and it was such an ecstatic experience 
that it drew from him the song ** Amalan-adi-piran”. The last 
of the Alvars is Tirumaágai Alvàr also known as **கண்ணராழ்வார்‌”", 
He was born in Tiruvajtirunagari near Sirkali. His father was a 
general in the Cola army and he himself became the head of 
a small province. He used all his earnings for succouring those 
in want and when his funds were exhausted, he resorted to uns- 
crupulous means to satisfy his desire to help or feed the poor. 


This earned for him the name **கள்ளரா pami”. He composed 
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six poems of a highly philosophical nature, compared to tbe six 


Vedsigas. 

The songs of the Alvar command a wide field, from the 
simple plaintive songs of Topdaradippodi to the thought laden 
odes of Nammaivar, from the poems of Kulasékhara Ajvar to 
the musical love lyrics of Anda]. The Naldyira Divya Prabandam 
contains songs for all occasions—worship, marriage, death and 
even cremation. They seed little explanation to be intelligible. 
They are all, the simple appeal to God for deliverance, or the 
loving? description of Krishna as child and man or of the other 
avatiras (incarnations) of Vishnu. In all of them, we see the yearn- 
ing after divine fellowship. Some of them express the love of 
mother to child— Vatsalya bháva, which perhaps is the purest form 


of devotion that man can know. 


After the Saivite Nayanmar and the Vaishnavite Alvar, there 
was a lull in the output of Tami] compositions as no composer 
appeared, to take up the thread from where they left it. The 
next few centuries can be said to be the dark period in the 
history of Tami] music. Then came Pattinattar “the darling of 
the city", Williputtürár, Tayumanavar and Arugagirinadar. But 
these are not taken for study here as the subject of the Seminar 


is Ancient Tami] music only. 


There are those who believe that Tami] music is an offshoot 
of the music practised outside the Tami] country. Others think 
that Tami] music is the mother of the other system. This does 
not seem to be correct to me, as I feel that both systems developed 
and grew side by side, with the same principles but different 
terminology. As we have seen earlier, there are equivalent terms 
in Tami] music for all the Sanskrit technical terms. But it can 
be said that there was contact between them and naturally they 
borrowed ideas and terms suitable to their system. The fact 
that Hémanathan, the Northern musician came down to the South 
to challenge the musicians there to compete with his singing 
shows that the South was not completely cut off from the North, 
(விறகு விற்ற படலம்‌- திருவிளையாடல்‌ புராணம்‌), We find Sanskrif 
names of ragas in Tamil music such as Paigamam, Gandhiaram, 
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Gindharapaficamam. The term ‘raga’ also is found, though pup 
stands for r&ga in Tamil music. Nata is mentioned as Natta- 
ragam and not as Nattapup or merely as Natta. So also we 
have Takkaragam and Pa]antakkarágam. Sarfigadéva mentions the 
types of rágas called Tévaravardhani, showing that the Tévéras 
were well known during his time and that the songs sung in 
‘Tamilnadu were Tévdras. So the people practising the two systems 
were not averse to borrowing from each other, what was useful 
and suitable for the enrichment of tbeir music. 


Though Tamil music had developed far beyond the elemen- 
tary stage, it could not grow into an art, with emphasis on the 
‘musical aspect, as its importance lay in its religious character. 
The Tévaram hymns were sung by the authors during moments 
of deep spiritual experience and hence the music or dhatu was 
very simple and easily singable conforming to the principles of 
pun and taja. The hymns come from the composers as a con- 
tinuous dhàtumátu stream. They did not have a set musical 
form, as in the kirtans and kritis of later times. They did not 
have angas like pallavi, anupallavi and charana, or at least 
pallavi and charagas. The Yévdram hymns and other songs of 
the time consisted of many verses set to the same dhatu and as 
such they could not be sung in concerts, nor do they lend 
themseives to the singing a niraval and Kalpana svaras. A concert 


of purely 7évaram hymnus or other Tamil compositions of early 
times is not feasible, 


The same was the fact of Védic music, which also stayed 
within the temples as, here also music was of very little impor- 
tance and was merely a vehicle to intone the verses. It belonged 
to the sphere of pure sacred music and as such could be used 
only for worship and for singing the praises of God. When 
Desi music emerged, with all its entrancing features, 
was forced to the back ground 
and other religious institutions. 
of Tamil music suffered the 
temples and with the Oduvars, 
sanctity. 


Védic music 
and found sanctuary in temples 


The Tévaram and other forms 
same fate and took refuge in 
who preserved their purity and 
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By the ninth or tenth centuries Tamil music with its Tevaram 
and other compositions, which gave more prominence to the 
words had to recede to the back ground and give place the 
more artistic forms which were being developed. Of course true 
to the saying “ஏழிசையாய்‌ Qos uue” the Tévéaram hymns 
had music set to the seven notes, but they did not have the 
lyrical sweetness and the elaborate music of later times. The 
many verses were sung to the same dhatu, but this did not tend 
to make tbem tedious as the emphasis was on the meaning 
conveyed by the words. This had to be so because, they were 
primarily meant to speak to the common man and to help him 
to worsbip God, without being disturbed or distracted by elabo- 
rate music with saágatis and difficult saficharas and gamakas 
which could not be sung by the common man. 


In the Tévdram hymns we come across fully fledged bhasafiga 
ragas like Kausikam (Bhairavi), Takkési (Kambhoji), Mégaraga- 
kuriüji (Nilambari) and Vyajakurifji (Saurastram). Though 
Matanga mentions Suddha, Ciyalaga and Saükirna ragas, which 
later led to the development of the Rigaiga, Upaiga and 
Bhasanga ragas, yet, it is in the music of the Tévaram hymns 
that we find bhasahga ragas practically used. Sarahgadéva who 
lived in the 13th century, in the North aud wrote the Sarigita- 
ratnükara, a Sanskrit work dealing with the music of his time, 
refers to some of these puns in the songs of the Tévarakaras as 
Tévaravardhani. This name he gives to bhasanga r8gas. Hence 
the origin of bhaágaüga ragas may be traced back to the heyday 
of Tamil] music. There are Yévdrams in nishadintya and pafca- 
mantya rügas like Nadanamakriya and Navaroz also. 


The development of lyrical music, with emphasis on the 
musical aspect, can be traced from the advent of the ashtapadis 
set to rágas and tālas. Even though they consisted of eight 
verses alone, sung to the same dhatu, yet a part of the fiist 
verse was sung usually as a sort of pallavi or refrain, thus return- 
ing after each verse to this. The ashtapadis are dvidhatu 
prabandhas and the singing of this refrain after every verse, 
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made the composition more attractive and complete. The full 
development of lyrical music can be first seen in the Sankir- 
tans of the Tallapakam composers, in which we find fully fledged 
kirtanas with the divisions pallavi, anupallavi and charana, thus 
giving them variety and perfection of form. Tyigaraja’s compo- 
sitions also are devotional, prayers to and praises of God, but 
his approach was through nada, music, because he was a nido- 
pasaka, Hence he visualised God as music and expressed his 
thoughts and feelings through music. So when the compositions 
of the Trinity and their contemporaries and successors flooded the 
country, and manodharma saügita was developed in all its varied 
aspects, Védic music and Tamil compositions like the Tévaram 
found refuge in temples, where they are even now preserved in 
their original form by the priests and the Oduvars. 


The disuse of the Ya] also may be attributed to the coming 
of more sophisticated instruments like the Viga with frets and the 
phenomenal development of rágas with their exquisite and varied 
£amakas, which could not be produced on an instrument without 
frets. The incident relating to Tirujfianasambandar and Tiruneela- 
Kanta Yalpanar illustrates this fact very well. Tiruneelakanta Yal- 
panaér had a great devotion to the child prodigy and used to ac- 
company bim on the ya], which he was an expert in playing. One 
day when a padikam “மாகுர்‌ மடப்பிடி” in Mégaragakurifiji our 
modern Nilambari was sung, he found that he could not reproduce 
the song exactly as it was sung, due to the peculiar manner in 
which the note ‘ma’ was sung at different times, as the strings were 
merely plucked and could not be manipulated in anyway to pro- 
duce these gamakas. In his disappointment, he was on the point 
of breaking the yal, when Tirujfianasambandar stopped him say- 
ing that it was not possible for the yal to produce all the music 
(puns) which were created by the Almighty, thus convincing the 
Yalpàpar that the instruments had its own limitations. This 
illustrated the fact that neither the yal nor the harp, Vina which 
was a similar Vàdya, could produce music with all its gamakas 
and subtle nuances. Natural these two instruments fell out of 


use giving place to the fretted Vina capable of producing every 
kind of music. 
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| Thiru V. Balakrishnan, (Lecturer in Musicology, Tamil Nada 
Government College of Karnatic Music, Madras). 


There is evidence in ancient musical classics of India that 
there were two main divisions viz. Márgam and Désiyam. Mürgam 
generally refers to shadja gramam, the svara of which is found in 
Sama Vēda Ganam (modern Karaharapirya). Désiyam refers to 
popular tunes, developed and cherished by the people and sung 
by musicians and scholars. Tami] music was the best in Désiyam 
which displayed and displays good artistry and attribute. This 
bas been very well explained in various ways in Silappadikdram. 
The most exemplifying feature of this is that even to this day 
the Tamil Pups as in the music of Zévaram continues the same 


without change. 


This musical methods of Tami] Nadu which embraced both 
Dance and Pugs though later called by the Sanskritic term Rigas 
and underwent many changes, stil continues to be sung to the 
great liking of the Tamils. 


As there were contradictions in explaining the various Jaksha- 
nas of the Ragas in Sanskritic music literature, the 72 Mélakartha 
classification of Venkatamakhi has been brought into practice. But 
there are no differences of opinion so far as the Pugs of Tamil 
music is concerned. The music of the South is called Karnatic 
music as after the suppression of Vijayanagar by the Moghuls, 
Purandaradasa who sang various songs in Kannada at various 
'places belonging to Karnataka. But there is no evidence to prove 
that the title of Pitha Maha of Karnatic Music was conferred on 
him by the then experts or patrons of the music. This title 
should have been conferred on him by later day Vidvàns on ac- 
count of his being a great man. 


Some people contend that in the music of the Ya Gamakas: 
and subtle Srutis cannot be played and, that only after the advent 
of the Veena Gamakas they came into use. This is incorrect because 
with a wooden chip in the hand, doing Grahabhédas and playing 
new Rigas proper svaras could be evoked beautifully. Ya] dis- 
appeared from use as the voice has to. bs cultured to each of 
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its strings and when great men like Thirujiinasambanda sang, the 
player of the accompanying Yal has to adjust the sruti of its 
various strings as, for each Pun there are variations in Svaras- 
thanas and intricacies in Sruti. In those days Yàjs existed only 
for certain prescribed Pugs and great men should have sung in 
myriads of Pugs and for such a big number, it is impossible to 
manufacture Yals. Hence with the incident relating to his singing 
Yai Mürippun (when his Pua could not be played on the Yal) 
we need not rush to the conclusion that Ya] is not capable of 
playing intricacies in music; because, our forefathers were fully 
acquainted with such intricacies (alagus). 


After the fall of Vijayanagar kingdom, our musicians were 
taken to Persia (where apparently musical systems do not appear 
to have existed) and there made to evolve the Hindustani musi- 
cal system by the Moghul dynasty. So it is not an exaggeration 
to say that Hindustani music ís not a system imported from 
Persia but evolved out of the genius of Dravidian culture. 


So, we shouid now wholeheartedly research into the old 
Dravidian Pugs. We need not discord the Ragas now in use but 
they can be improved by the beautiful Pugs. We should renew 
the music of the Ya]. 


Raja Sairindra Mohan Tagore in his ‘ Universal history of 
music’ observes: ‘‘The mere recurrence of sounds at regular inter- 
vals does not represent all the properties of Musical sound. Accent 
is necessary to add beauty and grace to the time such as rhythm 
and ear will approve. The ear takes no pleasure in listening to a 
series of monotonous sounds. It tires and grows weary with the 
uniformity. The different degrees of loud and soft constitute one 
of its greatest pleasures. An accented sound invariably deprives the 
following one of its energy for after the weight of the voice has 
been thrown upon the accented note, the next one is uttered under 
some degree of exhaustion and is rendered weaker in consequence.”’ 


It does not appear that there is any reference to the great- 
ness of vocal and instrumental music of Aryan culture. Sarasvathi 
liked Veena, Krishna Paramatma, the flute, Nandikésvard, the Miis 
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daigam, Nataraja, the Dance and, Siva, the Sama Vēda. But who 
liked vocal music? The wonderful creations of vocal music should . 
have been made only by Tamilian music which grew to a sur- 
prising extent from the time of Sambandar. 


I do not say that singing should be only in Tami]. But in 
singing the meaning should be joined to the beauty of the voice. 
Kannada, Malayajam, Telugu are all Dravidian languages. But 
in singing, the meaning of the song should come out clearly to 
be understood by all. Raga Bhiva should be united with Sahitya 
Bhüva. But mostly’ we do not pay attention to Sahitya Bhava. 
To rectify this bad situation in Tami] Nadu, only Tamil songs 
should be sung and then, and only then, when we turn attention to 
songs in other languages shall we realise that we will get pitiable 
feeling that without understanding the meaning, we are singing. 
When once we get this feeling the reformation will be automatic. 
“For one without voice the finger (serves) (குரலில்லா தவனுக்கு 
விரல்‌). The first word pronounced vocally is Amma (mother) and 
hence what else can please God than this first word affectionately 
pronounced by a child to its mother. So there is no other way to 
make our country’s life divine, than following this way of vocal 
development in music. Vocal Music should be learnt perfectly so 
as to sing to audiences with sweetness, with pure 578722 to enable 
the audience to appreciate it fully. All mental concepts and crea- 
tions inconsistent with the meaning of the song should be eschewed. 
Silappadikaram gives ample evidence to illustrate these truths (1) 
Arangétram (Debut) was made only after the abilities were tested 
by Vocal singing, then with Yàl, then with drum, then with flute 
and only after ali these tests a girl was aliowed to make debut. (2) 
Songs inconsistent with the Pan and culture, were not allowed to 
be sung. (3) The drummer should be fully acquainted with the 
art of Dance and should be able to bring out the niceties of the 
performance. (4) Tbe flutist should be an expert in the art சித்திரப்‌ 
பூணர்ப்பு and வஞ்சனைப்‌ புணர்ப்பு in playing on if. 


Leaders Concluding remarks. One word more regarding the 
சத]. The incident related above is not the result of the fertile 
imagination of anyone as mentioned by Mr. Balakrishnan, Lecturer 
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in Tamil]nBdu Arafu Isai KallÜri as we find it related in Perla 
purdnam of Sekkilir where Tirujüaánasambandar says! 


* ஐயர்‌ மீர்‌ யாழ இதனை ழமுரிக்குமசென்‌ ஆளுடையாளுடனே கூடச்‌ 
செய்‌ சடையாரளித்த திருவருளின்‌ பெருமை யெல்லாக்‌ தெரிய ஈம்பால்‌ 
எய்திய இக்கருவியினில்‌ அளவுபடுமோ நந்தம்‌ இயல்புக்கேற்டடி 
வையகத்தோர்‌ அறிவுறு இக்கருவி அளவையின்‌ இயற்றல்‌ வழக்கே”? 


“Do not break the ya] as it is impossible to express this 
immense gift of Siva through this instrument in our possession. 
Hence let us. as far as it lies in our power, play it, in order 
that the world may benefit through it.’ What the saint meant 
was that the beauty of the pugs could not be exactly played 
and the shakes produced on it, as it had only plucking 
technique. 


It was also said that a small stick கட்டை or கோணா was 
used to touch the strings and produce the gamakas. It as an 
accepted fact that as soon as a vibrating string is touched, the 
vibrations would stop. True, the pitch of the note may be 
slightly altered by this method. The strings of the yal were 
made of gut or strands of particular kind of grass twisted to- 
gether. When they were tied on the yal and plucked, the vibra- 
tion would continue for a long time and would not die out 
before the next string is plucked and thus a confused medley 
of sound would result. It was to stop the vibrations of the 
string after the proper duration that the stick or kona was used. 
This gave clarity to the music. 


Dr. Alamelu Govindarajan who presided, stated : —The paper on 
* Ancient Tamil Music” read by Dr. Light Isaac at the Seminar 
is very interesting and informative. The innumerable references 
to music—their forms, scales and instruments—in ancient Tami] 
literature, throw a lot of light on tbe practice and progress of 
music during the various periods in Indian history. — Silappadi- 
karam as we all know, gives us an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the music that was in vogue as early as 2nd century A.D. and 
is recognised as an authentic work of Scholarship and knowledge. 





1. Sekkijir—Tirufjhanasambanda Swami Purdaam, V. 451. 
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The tunes and the melodic structure of the Tévaram hymns 
belonging to a later period provide more clues for furtber study 


on the subject. 


India is a vast country and our pride is in a certain continuity 
of her civilization from the earliest times to the present day. 
Indian culture owes a lot not only the Vedas, the epics—-Rama- 
yana and Mahabharata written in Sanskrit—but to many other 
early works in other vernaculars as well. It will not be a 
deviation to say that the Tami] language was the oldest of 
them all. The information we gather from the Toikappiyam, 
the earliest work on Tamil grammar is authoritative. Tamil 
classics of the Sangam periods like the Paripadal, are a rich 
mine for research and will help us to compile facts regarding 
the origin and growth of ancient Indian music. 


Archeologists have discovered that some relics of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa—of the Indus valley civilisation—are similar to a 
few, found from excavations of Arikamegu in South India. From 
all these we note in general, that the indebtedness of Indian 
culture is as’ much to Dravidian origins as to the Védic. Roman 
coins found in plenty in South India reveal a trade relationship 
with Western countries, even earlier than the first century A.D. 
Hence we cannot rule out the possibility of the import of some 
musical instruments into India from outside. That the “ Zaggal”, 
the Greek harp, is thessame as the variety of Ya] (Yazh) described 
in” Silappadikaram is a general surmise. We have listened to the 
descriptions of a large variety of ‘“‘ Yal " in this seminar and 
it will be interesting and useful to study and examine the neces- 
sary material to find out if the two words (Zaggal and Yal) 
refer to the same instrument. 


Art can never be stationary and Indian art was no éxcep- 
tion. It sprawled all over and spread itself into every nook and 
corner of the country and while doing so, also managed a region- 
wise development of its own. That was, perhaps, necessary to 
stabilise and consolidate itself in every region. Music, the finest 
of arts also underwent this experience. Very soon each region 
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could boast of a music of its own mould. But it could never 
break away from the common heritage. Indian music with spiritual 
backing is evolved round religious practices and notions, no doubt, 
but remember, its secular side was never neglected even from its 
beginnings. It is interesting to follow the Indian musical scale 
growing out of simple Védic chanting of three and four notes. 
The Gramagana and the Aranyagana have existed side by side. 
It is equally facinating to study the many punns and thirams of 
Tamil isai stepping out of scales of limited range. 


The regional development in Indian music introduced new 
varieties and increased its stock. "Though born of the same notes, 
and with an emotional impact in common, variant presentations 
of the art came into existence, depending on the conditions of 
the place and the tastes of the people concerned. In fact some 
places became important seats of particular forms of music as 
art music, folk, music, dance music etc. 


Again, a mutual attraction and a certain reciprocal attitude 
towards one another led to a happy commingling of the art, 
no matter whether the fusion was from within the country or from 
outside. Indian music though regarded as somewhat complacent, 
was never hesitant to draw from other sources to enrich or 
‘enhance its own quality but at no time has its original indi- 
viduality been veiled. A rich variety in its stock is the glory 
and splendour of Indian music and its contribution to the music 
of the world like the Indian raga, is praiseworthy. 


Folk music has a vital role in the history of Indian music. 
A study of the different varieties of it may be recommended to 
interested scholars for further research. After all, it is from 
the music of the common man that the art has taken strides 
towards its classical growth. Even from the eárly periods in our 
history, the temples have been not only places of worship, but 
have served as educational institutions and as recreation ground 
as well. Here the people gathered, Prayed, sang and danced, 
listened to musical discourses that preached morals, enacted 
stories that emphasised the power and victory of the good over 
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the evil. The Tami] language and the South Indian temples 
are rich store-houses for the study of folk music and to study 
it in all its pristine glory, will be only adding to the annals of 
Indian music. 


In Indian music, we notice parallel developments in its pro- 
gress in various parts of the land registered at the same period 
in history. This simultaneous occurrence of a musical feature 
raises a doubt, if one region was influenced by the other. We 
have to admit that there is no super-imposition of the one on 
the other, but the question, which is the original and which the 
copy, often poses a point for argument. It would do well for 
scholars to delve more deeply into the matter, examine the 
similarities and differences presented during the different periods 
in the history of music, to help towards further discussion on 
the subject. it demands intensive study and research. 


Indian music is not only the finest of fine arts but a 
comprehensive one too. It can qualify to be the window of 
Indian culture in which capacity all the Indian arts mingle and 
merge to present a wholesome picture. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Folk songs of South Gujarat by Madhubat Patel— with a 
reward by R. C. Mehta, Indian Musicological Society, Bombay 


nd Baroda, 1974, 121 pp.—Price Rs. 25. 


In the cultural heritage of a country, folk music, dance and 
drama have an important place. The characteristic features of the 
folk songs are simple rhythm and easy melody. The language 
may not be of high order and the compass of the songs is 
always limited. 


This book is a distinct addition to the studies of Indian folk- 
lore. It is an eminently scholarly work and the author has not 
only given theoretical information about the folk songs of Guja- 
rat but also given notation for twenty four songs which will be 
very helpful for the practical singing of these beautiful folk 
songs. 


Shri Madhubai Patel, the author of this book is well-known 
throughout India for his enormous collection of folk sopen- 
His present work is a very valuable contribution to the më 
world. Prof. R. C. Mehta has written a foreward introd 
Shri Madhubai Patel and giving a short summary of the 
“ents of the book. 


This work consists of  Eighteen chapters apart from 
‘oreward, Preface and, three Appendices, viz. (1) Addenda 
complete Texts of songs in staff notation, (2) Index of English“ 
xt of folk songs and (3) word-list. 


In the Introductory chapter, the author gives sociological and 
Storical information about Gujarat, describes the special features 
: its folk songs and dance, the author's village, houses, castes, 
<upation of the people, festivals and the varieties of folk songs 

sung by them. 


Then follow the other chapters in which are given the Eng- 
lish translation of the folk songs on the themes “ craving for a 
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child’, cradle songs, nursery rhymes, ‘ Khayana’ the folk song 
sung by unmarried girls, love songs, marriage songs, songs of 
farewell, *Fatana' or songs of humour, work songs, songs of 
separation, ‘Abavani’ or songs of the sea, songs that are used 
in the folk dances of ‘Garba’, ‘ Garbi’ [the latter being exclu- 
sively performed by men as opposed to that of ‘Garba’ which 
is performed by women folk alone] as also the songs sung at 
the popular and the famous folk dance of Gujarat—the Rasa. The 
author also has written about the different varieties of ‘Rasa’ 
dance and of the 'Gheraiya" which is popular only in South 
Gujarat, and the ‘Goph’ which is the May-Pole of Gujarat. 
Songs of rain, shepherd's songs and the songs used at Tribal 
dances such as Hal, Dangi, Dholak, Dobrur, Dev—Dobri, Chot- 
dhari and Chheliya of Gujarat also finds a place. The book ends 
with songs of death. 


The texts of twenty-four songs of different varieties—cradle 
song, Khayana, marriage song, brother's love, song of farewell, 
work song, song of separation, song of the sea, folk dance 
 songs— Garba, Rasa, song of rain, shepherd’s song, Tribal dance— 
songs, song of Death and song of worship are given with Western 

aff, notation. f 


The author in his preface has stated that “Shri Natvarlal 
‘was helpful in writing down in the Indian Solfa system 
snri Vijay Ghosh putting these into staff notation." But in 
-esent work, the Indian Solfa notation is not found. As most 
ae Indian singers are not able to follow Western staff notation, 
wil be of great help for the Indian folk-lorists and lovers of 
ilk music, if the songs are also given in Indian solfa notation 
along with the Western staff notation in a future edition. But 
so. far, nobody has published the folk songs with notations, in 
India. No doubt this book forms an important contribution 
to the study of folk songs and folk literature. Folklorists and 
lovers of folk songs will be undoubtedly indebted to Shri Madhubai 
Patel for this immortal contribution of his in the field of Folk 
Songs. 


S. A. DURGA, M-A., M.Litt. 
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